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THREE ANZACS IN THE WAR 


I 


OxcE again the Eternal Question clamoured : 
urgently, with an insistence that would not be 
denied. The beastly War waxed ever more intri- 
cate. Something resembling the actual truth began 
to filter through to the Antipodes. In spite of 
what the know-alls had emphasised from the very 
start (that the rich, financial world, let alone Ger- 
many, could never stand the strain longer than 
six months) here was the conflict well into the second 
year; and, notwithstanding all patriotic paper eye- 
wash, we seemed further off than ever from that 
smashing victory which was to set free the Nations 
for all time. 

Young bloods up to twenty-five and thirty years 
of age had gone by the thousands to help the Mother- 
land in her extremity. It now became a problem 
whether older men, with Rifle, and some Military 
experience, should not go too. Those with family 
ties began to ask the question, as well as those 
with none. 

Why not? If it were a case of fighting for an 
existence worth while, was it not the duty of every 
fit man up to at least forty to go? 

That’s what was bothering me. 

I knew also that it was worrying Jim Redfern. 

But we tacitly avoided the subject as applied to 
ourselves. So many thousands of younger chaps in 
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the pink of condition, with no ties whatever, lagged 
behind. It wasn’t fair to those whose “ wind ” 
was not so good; although their muscles might be 
tougher, and their power of endurance greater. 

But lately, back of all this, a sinister feeling would 
creep in that it was becoming more and more 
necessary for every one who was able, to enlist. An 
uncanny premonition of disaster from which it 
might be hard to recover, would force itself upon 
one. Things were really going badly. They looked 
as though they would get worse. We were not 
accomplishing what we ought, what we could. It 
was becoming intolerable! The situation was un- 
doubtedly very grave. If any one could use a rifle 
intelligently and had sound health, well then, let 
him get to business. No. There could be no doubt 
about it. The die was cast! Yes; surely it was the 
only way ! 

Thus my thoughts as I sat at a table in a quiet 
Sydney restaurant in an unfrequented street; 
away from the usual haunts of city men. For I 
wanted to think it all out in a semi-detached state 
of mind, with nothing in the environment to in- 
fluence me unduly one way or the other. 

And then Jim walked into the very same place; 
and looking up, came and sat beside me! 

‘“* Don’t see you here often, old chap,” he remarked. 

“ Ditto, deceiving one. Especially as we generally 
lunch at the ‘ Black Swan.’ ” 

Lunch ordered to his satisfaction, he remained 
silent for some moments. 

“ Any special reason why you came here?” I 
ventured. 

“ Oh, just to be quiet,” he returned carelessly. 
Then, as an afterthought, “ And to think.” 

I looked at him quickly, and his eyes dropped. 
The rest of the meal was eaten in silence. 
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When the bill was paid, and the outer air reached, 
Jim suggested : 

‘* May as well go for a stroll, if you are not pushed 
for time.” 

Things were decidedly slack, so it was quite easy 
to take the walk. We turned into George Street, 
and continued up to the top, smoking cigarettes 
on the way. We drew abreast of the Town Hall, 
and stopped in front of the Markets’ entrance. 

Suddenly Jim said : 

“ Excuse me, old fellow, but I want to go in here ” 
(pointing to the Recruiting Booth), “ and as I don’t 
mean to be extra late back at the office, I think Ill 
get it over now.” 

“ You blighter,” I cried, gripping him by the arm 
in a way that made him wince: “why didn’t you 
say so before? It’s the very thing I’m going to do. 
And a good ten minutes wasted walking instead of 
riding up by tram.” 

Now, talking oneself into conviction that it is the 
right thing to enlist, is a vastly different affair from 
actually taking the irrevocable step. As one hesi- 
tates on the threshold, he experiences a feeling very 
much akin to what the impending pronouncement 
of death-sentence must “be like to the prisoner. 
Outside he is a free civilian. Once inside, and the 
papers signed, he has yielded up his liberty, and all 
claim to individual existence. In a few minutes he 
is transformed into a soldier: an atom in a mighty 
Army fighting in the greatest and bloodiest conflict 
the world has ever seen. 

Many and many a man has felt that, as he puts 
his name to the attestation-paper, he has actually 
signed his death-warrant. And of course many a 
brave fellow unfortunately has. It is the luck of 
war. It needs a real courage not to funk it at the 
very last moment. As Mr. Mantalini would say, 
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“it feels demnition awful.” But once the plunge 
is taken, one feels relieved that it is over; and that 
now at any rate he will be able to do something 
tangible to help things along. 

Later in the day we had afternoon tea at Farmer’s, 
which was crowded. Scarcely had we sat down, 
when Dick Dudley, a rising young journalist, came 
and joined us. Dick was a bridegroom of a few 
months, and was brimming over with happiness. 
He had a very clear brain; and before marriage had 
reserved the right of going to old haunts with his 
particular chums, irrespective of sex. 

“ No lady friend to-day ? ” gibed Redfern. 

“ No lady friend,” echoed Dick rather soberly. 

“ How can the greatest paper in Sydney spare the 
chief of the Reporting staff for half-an-hour?” I 
asked. 

“ The paper will have to spare me for several half- 
years, probably,” returned Dick drily. 

We looked at him dumfoundered. Of course we 
knew then. But why should Dick go—yet ? 

“ And what does the lady say ? ” asked Jim slowly. 

“ The best little woman in the world is also the 
bravest. She knew what was tugging at me all 
along, though I never said a word. And last night 
—I couldn’t sleep—she put out her hand, squeezed 
mine, and said, ‘ Dick, don’t be afraid for me. 
You must go. I know you want to. And—and— 
so do I?” 

And that is how three mates, all aching to do their 
bit from the start, quite unknown to each other; 
each with ties that had made him delay as long as 
possible; found that a telepathic wave, working in 
some unknown way, had influenced them to join 
up on the same day in the Australian Imperial 
Force on Active Service abroad. 
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There was a fortnight’s leave granted before 
reporting at the Victoria Barracks; and much of 
that time was spent at a private preparatory school 
of Military Instruction. Those in the know had 
said that any one with average intelligence who was 
willing to work, could get Corporal’s stripes pretty 
quickly. And we worked every afternoon and even- 
ing. It was interesting; but at times discouraging. 
All the drill was new; and there was little of actual 
material to work on. Still, it was the best under 
the circumstances; and at the end of the fortnight, 
we each felt it was time well spent. Then came final 
arrangements; the packing of bags, the farewell 
evenings to friends; and the dawning of the day 
when each would shed his civilian clothes, and don 
the working blue and parade khaki of the Army. It 
was the day of days! It was our day: one never to 
be forgotten; for it marked a new epoch in three 
lives. 


II 


“FALL in with kits in two ranks. Get a move 
on. Don’t jostle. Cover off there. Kits on the 
ground.” 

A great shuffling of feet; a very tortuous line; 
a much varied assortment of attire and kits; a look 
of nervous anxiety in most faces. 

“Why the blazes don’t you cover off your front 
rank men in the rear? ”? roars the Sergeant. 

More shuffling, “‘ concertina ” movement, taking 
up and lowering of bags; and finally a lull. 

“ Number off from the right.” 

It has to be done four times before flurried ones 
realise that seven follows six, and that there are not 
to be two tens together. 

“ Form—fours.”’ 

Four very irregular lines with many even “ duds ” 
who have not moved. 

“ Once more,” roars the Sergeant. “ Even 
numbers—two—four—six—and so on—a pace to 
the rear and a pace to the right.” 

The order is repeated with a little better success. 
But some odds will move, and some evens will 
remain stationary. So the S.M. has to go along and 
with many sarcastic comments correct the dopes. 

“ Right.” 

Some turn to the right, some to the left. The 
offenders are again corrected. 

“ Left turn.” 

All turn to the left; and about half continue the 
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movement and come back to the original two ranks. 
The others have to be pulled back. 

“ Remember your numbers. Stand easy.” 

The new recruits were now checked over once 
more with papers; and two had to be hauled out 
because they had come along too early, and had 
answered to names similar to their own. The fact 
that in each case one initial did not correspond with 
their own, did not seem to matter to them. But it 
did to the authorities. It is idiots like these who 
sometimes cause errors in the casualty-list later 
on. 
This little hitch over, the party was marched off 
the parade ground, and entrained for Camunda 
Camp. 

Here all recruits were assembled for the address 
and advice given by the M.O. Then they were drafted 
temporarily to Companies. 

The first night in a military camp is often a strange, 
uncongenial experience. It is one matter to look 
forward to a fortnight’s camping on some river 
bank, with all the luxuries one likes to assemble : 
stretchers, soft blankets, pillows, wash appliances, 
mirrors, camp-stools and even deck chairs; with one 
or two kindred mates, plenty of room in a 10 by 12 
tent; and your time your own; up to midnight, 
if you like, reading comfortably in bed with the aid 
of an acetylene lamp. 

It is quite another thing to herd with nine other 
men in a bell tent, with tattered flaps that let in the 
cold night wind; and only room enough for six to 
camp init comfortably. Our trio had got the tip 
to choose tent mates on the journey up; butin spite 
of careful selection, two proved rather rotters. 

We three were wise in going to bed early. Of 
course we chose the best positions, and got our spare 
gear hung on the tent-pole as far as possible. The 
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two flighty birds had slung their valises in the tent, 
and got leave for the remainder of the day. 

It was a problem for even eight of us to settle 
down on the hard ground, and arrange our things 
so that they could be found at Reveille. 

“ Here, put those boots in the centre of the tent,” 
calls out one to his neighbour, who has planted the 
new, high-smelling leather near his neighbour’s 
head. 

“ What the blazes is that against my feet? ” 
cries another, giving a vigorous kick against some 
obstruction. 

“ Here, let up! That’s my big toe, you clumsy 
coot,” comes from the other side. 

Things have become fairly quiet again. A vigorous 
gust of wind shakes the tent. ‘There is a fall of 
many things, and a simultaneous pulling-up of feet. 
Some one gets up and lights a candle. Things are 
pulled apart, and an endeavour made to disentangle 
property. Then a head is thrust into the tent. 

“ If you fellows don’t put that ight out quick and 
lively, Pll report the tent in the morning.” 

Out goes the light; and we try to settle down. 

Near midnight voices in argument are heard 
outside. 

“ I tell you our blinking tent is in this line.” 

“ And IIl bet you a quid it’s over there.” 

“ Well, I’m going in here;” and in tumbles a 
dishevelled head, and the tent is nearly knocked 
down. 

“ Whose tent’s this ? ” 

“ Ours.” 

“ Well, I came up with you blokes, didn’t I?” 

“ What name?” from the Tent Commander. 

“ Weston; an’ as good a name as yours, boss.” 

“ Yes, this is your tent; but you must go to bed 
quietly, and in the dark, or there’]] be a row,” 
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“ Come on, Bill,”’ he cries to his mate. “Tumble 
in here. Told yer I was right.” 

He strikes a match; and after many attempts at 
last succeeds in lighting a candle and putting it on 
a precarious stand. Then he looks round. 

“ And how the hell is a fellow to get a shake-down 
here ¢”’ he grumbles. 

No one moves. So he makes a dive for the least 
crowded space. Many grunts and protests follow, 
but the fellow must be accommodated somehow : 
and eventually he settles down with many growls. 

Outside, his mate has turned unsteady steps to- 
wards the tent, and made several unsuccessful at- 
tempts to enter. Then he suddenly falls in on 
some one’s head. A furious scuffle ensues, and every 
one in the tent isawakened. The Tent Commander 
threatens to turn the offender out unless he settles 
down. A heated argument follows, and some one 
suddenly pulls the swaying figure down and holds 
him there. He is too full to rise, and in five minutes 
is snoring stertorously. 


With the issue of uniform, boots, blue overalls, 
and overcoat, one begins to realise he has brought 
too much luggage into camp. The new clothes are 
tried on; and the “‘ civilians ” packed away into 
bags, to be left at home on the first leave granted. 

On donning the ill-fitting blue canvas suits, and 
lining up in them on the first parade, one begins to 
feel that the glamour of war has lost much of its 
potency. But the khaki must be kept clean for 
on parades, and for going on leave to town. 
The day came when “C” Company were for 
“duty.” That meant that most of its 250 men had 
to be split up into various “ fatigues,” from picking 
up matches to making new drains and roads, 
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Dick Dudley, who knew the O.C., was made an 
Acting Corporal the second day in camp, on account 
of previous experience at Easter Bivouacs; and was 
soon marching off his party to get picks and shovels. 
Five other parties had also moved, and there yet 
remained twenty men. The S.M. was wondering 
what he would do with them, when a message came 
from Battalion, that a working party was required 
by the Pioneers for “ camp improvements.” There 
were no corporals left to take charge. 

“ Can any one, with previous experience, take this 
lot of men along? ” asked the Company S.M. 

A modest looking from one to the other. 

Then, taking courage in both hands, out I 
stepped. 

‘ All right, Corporal. Move them off.” 

I squared my shoulders. I wanted those two 
stripes; and here was my chance! 

For a moment I was flurried. 

It is so easy in the ranks to criticise a corporal 
who inadvertently gives “ right ” instead of “ left.” 
But when you get out to do it yourself, you appre- 
ciate the fellow’s feelings. 

I was looking at the left-hand man, when just about 
to give the order “ Number,” and suddenly remem- 
bered positions are apparently reversed when facing 
the squad. So I looked at the other end. 

“Number, from the right.” 

The numbers flew along. 

“ Form fours!’ The “ evens ” got into position. 

“ Ri—” I stopped just in time, and turned it 
into a clearing of the throat. These men had to 
move to the left, and must be turned that way. 

“ Left!” I roared in the loudest tones. 

“ Quick— March !”’ 

I shall never forget that first order, with the S.M. 
looking on, I was trembling, and the perspiration 
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streamed down my back. But I marched my men 
out, and brought them back correctly: the first 
time. 

Two days later I came out in Orders as Acting 
Corporal, carrying Corporal’s pay. 


IJI 


GETTING the men up and out of the tents on to 
parade by 6.45 a.m. is the hardest part of a Tent 
Commander’s job. Reveille sounds at 3 a.m. during 
summer months; and there are always two or three 
late birds who will sleep on till 6.30; with the result 
that the whole tent is made late in getting blankets 
out in piles for airing, and properly “dressed ” 
with their neighbours. 

Corporals must sleep with the men, and are ex- 
officio in charge of a tent. One did not mind men 
lingering till 6.15; but any one later than that would 
throw the others back in the matter of washing, 
and the all-important shaving. Two chaps were 
particularly troublesome; and on several occasions 
free fights were narrowly averted when blankets 
were roughly pulled off by comrades, after the 
quarter of an hour’s grace. 

The Company would fall in by platoons at 6.45; 
and it was a job to catch the proverbial late ones, 
with a roll-book glued before one’s eyes, and often 
an incorrect list at that. The names would be gone 
through, and then: 

‘* Any one whose name has not been called ? ” 

Several would put up hands, or step forward. 
These men had sneaked in after their names were 
read out. 

Of course it was hard at first to remember every 
name that had been called; but after a day or two 
it was noticeable that the same names were appar- 
ently omitted. 

18 
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The third day I was ready for my section; with 
the result that five offenders had to go to “‘ Orderly 
Room,” and were put on extra Guard, or Field 
Punishment. 

Another common trick: 

A fellow is just putting on his boots when the 
whistle blows. 

“ Answer my name for me, Bill,” he sings out 
to his mate. 

Now, it is hard enough to remember faces with 
names; and to do it the roll-caller has to look up 
each time a name is mentioned. But to frustrate 
this last trick, he has to remember voices as well. 
It is almost impossible to do this when men are con- 
tinually coming and going, as they are in a “ Depdt ” 
or “ Draft ’ Battalion. 

A brain-wave came to the rescue. 

“ Each man as he answers his name will take a 
pace forward. Corporal Dubbs, see that the rear 
rank do this. I can watch the front.” 

So the men took a tumble, and found it paid to 
be in their places at the right time. 

The Australian is a peculiar mixture. 

He will grunt and growl and swear at being 
disturbed at such an unholy hour of the day; will 
be cantankerous and quarrelsome with his best 
friend during dressing; but when he finally gets out 
into the open, “ doubles ” for a quarter of a mile, 
and then goes through half-an-hour’s strenuous 
physical jerks, he will return to camp bubbling 
over with good spirits, inwardly admiring a discipline 
that made him get up and rejuvenate his body. 
But next day he is as bad as ever, until he has had 
some early morning steaming tea, a good run, and 
a good breakfast. 

Meals are the trial of the new N.C.O.’s life. 

The childishness of grown men up to thirty-five 
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years of age is unbelievable until one has been in a 
recruiting camp. 

“Tent Orderlies ’’ are appointed in rotation each 
day; and at the cook-house bugle call, these are 
lined up and marched to the cook-house. Here the 
meal is divided up and put into “ dixies ” by the 
cooks, together with a separate dixie for tea. 

The orderlies carry these, march back, and place 
two dixies opposite each tent. Unless the Tent 
Commander is a strong man, there will be trouble. 
The greedy ones, instead of waiting for the orderly 
to “dish out,’ will make a dive for the biggest 
bits of meat, and try to get more than their share 
of potatoes; and some of the others are sure to go 
short. The Orderly Sergeant cannot be everywhere 
at once; so it rests with Tent Commanders and 
orderlies to make a fair deal. 

Dick Dudley and I put our heads together, and 
agreed upon a plan of campaign. 

Each of our sections ran into two tents, and we 
decided to make the men keep in the tents and come 
out one by one to get their portions. 

The first day this plan was tried, one or two 
roughies tried to lead the tents with a “rush.” 
But just as they and their mates were hopping out 
the O.C. happened along, and wanted to know 
what all the blinking row was about ? 

I explained the scheme, and pointed out the two 
rioters. 

‘All right, Corporal. Make out a charge-sheet 
against them. And in future the whole Company 
will adopt this scheme at meals.” 

Within a week our Company had the reputation 
of having the best-conducted meal parades in the 
Battalion. 

But even with all this careful planning some men 
would always growl that they had got “all gristle 
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and bone ”’ and “ the other cove got all the meat.” 
On one occasion, when there was real cause for 
complaint, and the ration was cut too fine, I went 
back with the Orderly and got extra rations. When 
I returned the men had gone off in a huff to get a 
feed at the Y.M.C.A. hut ! 

Sick Parades are interesting features of any camp. 

As a rule, about a quarter of a Platoon, and 
sometimes more, will parade sick on a Monday morn- 
ing. The effects of Saturday and Sunday leave 
have to be got over; and the easiest way is to go 
on the sick-list. 

The Weary Willies line up at the Orderly Tent, 
coughing pitifully, and looking like dead-beats from 
the “ Never-Never.”’ 

A few are genuine cases, and are marked “ No 
Duty ” forthe day. But the majority are “ swinging 
the lead”; and the M.O. knows it. So he pre- 
scribes some unholy poison, and marks opposite 
the patient “Light Duty.” The professional 
pointers are allotted the most uncongenial tasks 
allowable; and the others the job of picking up 
matches, paper, and generally keeping the lines 
clean. 

The unwary novice will often parade sick on a 
Friday. If his case is obvious, the M.O. has a trick 
of marking him “ Three Days’ Light Duty.” This 
means he cannot leave camp over Saturday and 
Sunday. When the innocent shirker thus falls 
in, nearly always he will turn up at 9 a.m. parade 
the same day, and tell the Section Commander that 
he “feels all right since breakfast,” and “ please 
cross him off the sick-list.” But sometimes the 
S.C. is hard-hearted, and will not do this. 

I have been in many camps, and learnt most of 
the tricks of men, and I can honestly say I cannot 
remember a Saturday morning when there was a 
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sick parade. A man had to be in hospital with 
pheumonia or a sprained ankle to keep him away 
from weck-end leave: barring those due for Guard 
or town Picquet. 

Jim Redfern had the bad luck to miss even a 
Lance-Corporal’s stripe. He was not lacking in 
education, but in that first military essential, 
confidence. “ Bluff’? was beyond him. He was 
far too conscientious for that. 

One morning he was given a show with a squad of 
twelve. | 

He called them to attention all right, but gave 
the order to form fours before numbering off. 
That set the men laughing. And when they were 
numbered, he turned them to the left instead of 
the right. Of course the men took his measure, 
were unmanageable, and his Sergeant passed him 
out. 

But Jim was not to be put down lightly. 

An enthusiastic Sub asked Dick and me to 
become members of a “ brush-up”’ class, and we 
put in a word for Jim; so he came along too. We 
worked hard every evening in camp, and in a fort- 
night were imaginary Company Commanders. It 
wanted something like this to keep up to the mark 
those who had joined with the full intention of 
doing their best for their King and Country. 

For we had no rifles; and after a fortnight of 
squad drill and physical exercises, varied with an 
occasional route march, the camp life began to get 
monotonous, and enthusiasm to wane. 

One week, however, was full of interest. 

On three different days the Battalion did Advanced 
and Rear Guards to points several miles distant ; 
and the men grew quite keen in scouting the country 
trying to locate the foe. 

Then there was a big tactical night operation. 
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The Major was partieularly keen on it. 

“A” and “B” Companies marched off to a certain 
locality directly after tea, and were to take up an 
outpost position unknown in detail to the others. 
“C”? and “D?” were told the vicinity, and, if 
possible, were to get through “ A” and “ B’s”’ sentries 
and picquets, and surprise them in the flank. 

Bets high and low were made as to which Com- 
panies would secure the most prisoners. It was 
even rumoured that the Major had a £5 wager on, 
that he would get through “C” and “ D’s”’ lines 
unobserved. 

The Battalion marched out in high spirits some 
five miles, and bivouacked in the starlight. Then 
“A” and“ B” moved off silently to take up their 
position near some water-works. Three hours later 
“C” and “D” were to move, and get through, if 
possible. 

Every man in “C” and “D” was as keen as mustard 
on the stunt. If in the darkness a man tripped or 
broke a dead bough, his Sergeant roared him up 
in tense, terse whispers. Sentries were posted and 
connecting patrols moved silently between. The 
main road was guarded extensively on both sides 
with men who lay flat on the ground in silence for 
four hours. 

Then some bushman heard a bush rustle and a 
twig crack. Without moving he first located the 
spot, and then sent a message along. A few minutes 
later there was a violent scuffle, and “ C ” Company 
secured the first patrol prisoner from “ A,” and 
marched him off. Six more were caught shortly 
afterwards, and we began to plume ourselves. 

But then “‘ A ” men got wary, and their scouting 
parties went round in a different direction. Half- 
an-hour later, a hundred yards further down the 
road, and creeping along a small bush track, a party 
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of seven “foot-pads’’ came stealthily into the 
wood. ‘They were too far off for our post to tackle ; 
but fortunately there was a picquet of ours further 
down. The sentry who spotted them went swiftly 
along and warned the picquet. On came the party 
of seven, as cunning as cats. The road (a side 
track) was apparently unguarded. They grew 
bolder, and began a jog-trot. All at once they were 
surrounded by twenty men and secured. At first 
they came along quietly, but suddenly tried to 
‘““doadash”’ and escape. One fellow did get away ; 
but the others were secured again, and rather roughly 
handled. Then one began protesting loudly. 

‘““ Stop screwing my arm, I tell you, man. I am 
the Major. Let me go at once.” 

“ No bloomin’ fear,” returned the fellow, pressing 
harder; “ you don’t come that game on me. You 
can’t fool me, trying to take off old Pork Pie Toby.” 

‘Let me go, you fool,” protested the prisoner 
again, trying to wriggle free. 

But the man, who was new to the camp, for reply 
got out his muffler and secured the prisoner’s mouth. 

And in this fashion the six men were marched 
up to the Officer in charge of the prisoners. 

“°Ere’s a bloke thinks ’e’s a bloomin’ Major,” 
says the capturer jocularly, handing over his charge. 

“ And so it is, you ass. Undo that muffler at 
once,” commanded the flustered Lieutenant in 
charge. 

But the man did a precipitate disappearing 
stampede. He was hauled into camp three days 
later, dead drunk. | 


We worked all our spare time on the drill-book; 
for rumour had it that the N.C.O. School would start 
in a fortnight. Only seven were to be chosen out 
of twelve applicants. Jim Redfern had managed 
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to squeeze into the twelve on the strength of a 
probationary Lance-Corporal stripe, was working 
like a nigger, and slowly improving. 

Two days before the date fixed for the school, 
word came through that it was postponed a month ! 
Our castles in the air fell to earth with a crash! 
We cursed our luck, cursed the camp; and, after 
the manner of Job, cursed the day we had been 
born into the Military. The Major was away for 
a few days, and the second-in-command—well, he 
was a bit easy-going. The whole Battalion got 
into general slackness; and that week-end we three 
went to town, and had a real blow-out. 


IV 


Dick Duprey had been promoted to Acting- 
Sergeant. He assumed the much-coveted three 
stripes that entitled him to join the Sergeants’ Mess. 

No doubt I would have had the same, for our 
Company were short of N.C.O.’s, but I had had the 
bad luck to fall foul of the O.C. over a small matter 
in which I deemed I was in the right; and he was 
an unforgiving chap, especially if he knew he was 
in the wrong. I was also of a stubborn nature; 
and there you are. 

The Major had been away ten days, and camp 
life had settled down into a dull routine, with little 
variation to relieve the monotony. We still kept 
our N.C.O. class going; but there was no incentive 
to keep keyed up to the mark, and we seemed to be 
going back rather than improving. 

In our ordinary jobs, when detailed for Orderly 
Sergeant or Corporal, we began to relax. Formerly, 
when one was enthusiastic, it had been hard enough 
to keep track of details when “C’”’ Company was 
for duty. Now, we almost let the men do as they 
liked, within reason. 

Dick, who was the youngest of our trio, and a 
born soldier, noticed it. 

“I say, you fellows, this won’t do. We are 
getting stale. How are we going to win the war if - 
we degenerate like this? ”’ 

“ Well, why don’t they send us to that school ? ” 
grumbled Jim. ‘In this game a chap is for ever 
being lured on, and on, and then his hopes are 
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suddenly dashed to the ground. A fellow is better 
off as a private with nothing to worry him.” 

“ That sort of thing ’s no good to us, anyhow,” 
returned Dick briskly. “I just struck another 
Lieutenant who has offered to teach us Map Reading 
and Reconnaissance. What do you say?” 

That was Dick all over. If he had bully-ragged 
us, and called us all kinds of shirking, degenerate 
fools, we would have sulked, and remained in the 
slacking groove. He had the same way with the 
men. He very rarely roared at them. When he 
did, it was like a bolt from the blue, and was not 
quickly forgotten. He used his reasoning powers 
with them, and always appealed to their better 
nature; and so got the best out of them. 

And so with us. We braced up immediately. 

“Lets get to work as quick as you like,” I 
responded. 

And every evening available we went off with the 
little Lieutenant, and were inured into the mysteries 
of “conventional signs,’ and the intricacies of 
map-making and reading. 

Then we would sometimes get an afternoon off, 
and make a tour of the surrounding district, and 
bring home very respectable information in regard 
to contours, re-entrants, woods, creeks, and hilly 
country. 

The little Lieutenant was so pleased that he varied 
his programme; and we began to get familiar with 
elementary tactics, and much useful groundwork. 

Even ordinary camp duties became bearable 
when, at the end of the day, we had such pleasant 
work to look forward to; and we began to realise 
that the constant attention to small details leaves 
its mark unconsciously, and some day might stand 
us in good stead. 

The Major had been away a fortnight. 
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Of course, many said he was having a good time 
in Sydney. But when we suggested this to the 
little Lieutenant, he merely winked. 

Suddenly the Major appeared unexpectedly on 
Parade. 

The change in the men was marked. 

There was an alacrity in their movements. They 
stood to attention with the steadiness of veterans. 
They were careful about the smallest matter of 
dress; and things began to move with a swing ! 

Next day he sent for the “ twelve.” 

We lined up, and he explained that the delayed 
school was to start next week. There would be a 
test-examination that afternoon, and the best seven 
would be chosen. 

Then there were tremors and _ heartburnings. 
How glad we were we had kept going with our class. 
Unwittingly the zest of the outside lessons was 
transmitted to our ordinary dril-work. 

All that morning the little Lieutenant had us 
going at the detail of “ Attention,” “ Form Fours,” 
“ Right Form,” “ Right Incline,” and so on. 

The eventful afternoon arrived. 

There was a squad of men on which we had to 
experiment. 

Of course Dick handled them superbly, and 
came through, we knew, with fiying colours. 

As luck would have it, I had to detail and carry 
out two movements that came to me rather easily, 
and I hoped for the best. 

At the last moment Jim got flurried. He forgot 
to call his men to attention, and had to be pulled 
up. His voice also was weak with nervousness. 

“ This isn’t a drawing-room party,” suggested 
the Major. ‘‘ Think of these men as a squad of 
new recruits who want plenty of brushing up. Let 
your voice go, man.” 
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I never heard Jim bellow like he did from that 
moment! His blood was up. He corrected faults 
that were not there. He was at the men tooth and 
nail. He positively bullied them most unmerci- 
fully. The Major’s face began to clear. He seemed 
pleased. 

“That will do, thank you. Corporal Blank, 
take charge of the squad and bring them into line 
with their inner flank resting on my left.” 

And so on through the twelve. 

“ This class will fall in at 8.30 to-morrow, and 
the names of successful candidates be announced,” 
concluded the Major. And then he dismissed us. 

There was no sleep for us that night! Into the 
early hours we discussed chances and possibilities, 
and severely criticised our several shortcomings. 

We fell in and faced the Major. 

“ I am very pleased with the work of the class. 
I have just received word that the whole of the 
twelve, all of whom I recommended over the *phone, 
will attend the N.C.O. School, starting on Monday 
next.” 

There was no sleep that night either. 


y 


Tue N.C.O. School was held at the Barracks— 
the same ones at which we had enlisted as novices 
over two months before. 

It was hard not to look upon that day’s recruits 
lined up before the office, without a patronising 
air, somewhat akin to compassion. We did feel 
such veterans compared to them ! 

The first morning was taken up with checking off 
250 candidates’ names. Some men, of course, were 
late, and others missing. The late ones came in 
for some scathing words from the C.I., who was a 
hardened old veteran, and had seen much service 
in various parts of the world. I have never yet 
met: his equal for bucking up a squad either in word 
of command, drill, or rifle work. 

We were divided into squads of from fourteen to 
sixteen, and were placed alphabetically in order. 
So that in the afternoon we three found ourselves 
separated. 


The following day work started in real earnest. 
It was made quite clear that any one caught slacking 
on any parade whatever, would be warned once; 
but on the second occasion he would be sent back 
to his unit. 

Now, good-bye, slackness! It was work in real 
earnest: hard, genuine graft from early morning 
till evening, and often afterwards. It was open 
competition, and each stood on his own. At the 
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end of the month, a 25 or 30 per cent. selection of 
the most eligible men would be made as candidates 
for the Military College. From these, again, later 
on, another weeding out would be done before 
Commissions could be granted. It strung one up 
to a pitch of the best strenuous endeavour. Every 
one for himself! There would be no excuses. It 
was a case of the survival of the fittest. It was 
hard, but it was the only way ultimately to get 
the best officers. 


When our squad was complete, I tried to take 
stock of my competitors. There were three or four 
young fellows who had evidently had “cadet ” 
compulsory training. They showed up well from 
the first. After a few days my hopes began to sink, 
but I doggedly set my teeth. Anyway, I would give 
them a good run for it, in spite of their great 
advantage. 

But it was exacting, disappointing work. 

Our Sergeant-Major was an old Imperial Scotch- 
man, who was an awful stickler for details, and was 
even worse in the matter of proper “ sequence.” 
True to the traditions of his ancestors, he would 
allow no swerving from the straight and narrow 
path whatever. 

It was his custom in Rifle work, which was his 
great subject (oh, how he loved it !) to get each man 
to come out and go through the detail of “ Fire 
discipline,” “ Fire control,” or parts of the rifle; 
and if the candidate gave one little item out of its 
proper sequential order, he would pass him out 
and say, ““ Next man.” It was just like being sent 
to the bottom of the class at school ! 

Many times did I fall in, for it was many years 
since I had attended school; and learning yards of 
detail that must be delivered freely at any moment, 
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was pretty hard graft. On several occasions during 
the first few days he almost snapped at me, for I 
was losing confidence, and did worse than I should 
have done. At the end of the first week—yes: I 
got the sulks ! 

Dick, Jim, and I week-ended together, and com- 
pared notes. 

We went to Bondi, and lived in the surf for two 
days. Between sun baths, we practised “ words 
of command ” to the Ocean. 

When finally we dressed, we catechised and 
criticised each other mercilessly and to our hearts’ 
content. 

Dick noticed my want of enthusiasm. 

And then I let go. I did not mince matters, 
and finished up by saying that for two pins I would 
rejoin my unit on the Monday, and drop the idea 
of a Commission in that far-off, day-dream Military 
College. 

“ Drop that rot,” he commanded sharply. ‘“‘ The 
stuff’s in you, and you know it. To put it straight, 
oh sulky one, you are inclined to be slow and a bit 
hesitating. Buck up, man! Put more bluff into 
it. Even if you don’t quite know, make out that 
you do. If you only knew it, being under that 
particular Scot (the best man here) is the finest 
thing that ever happened to you. Show him you 
don’t care a damn for him. Show him you're a 
man, anyway; and if I’m not very much mistaken, 
it will appeal to him. Now, let’s have another go at 
“march discipline.’ ”’ 

I had a go. I remembered Jim’s efforts before 
the Major, and got into a good confident swing. 
When it was finished : 

“ Now, don’t be a fool any longer, but work like 
hell, and go in and win.” 

That week-end was the making of me. 
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The first course on Monday at 9 o’clock parade 
was five rounds “ grouping ” at the miniature range. 
Several good “‘cards’’ had been shot; one very 
hard to beat. 

I was never nervous with the rifle, and as the 
S.M. handed me the weapon, I was quite cool. 

The first shot was absolutely in line, but a shade 
above the centre. Of the other four one was the 
“absolute,” and the other three also dead straight. 

“ Not bad,” commented the S.M. 

I nearly gasped! He had never said that to any 
one before! I took note; also courage ! 

In the afternoon, I was fairly half through a 
certain detail, and hesitated a moment to be quite 
sure of the sequence. Then the S.M. suggested the 
next with a word or two; and the rest was easy. 
Things were certainly on the up-grade. He was 
positively taking notice of me ! 

From that time onward I felt I was improving, 
and only once subsequently was “‘ sent back.” But 
that was a mere detail. 

Near the end of the School we did some “‘ Island 
traverse ’’ irench-digging in sandy soil. 

There was one big lumbering fellow, turning the 
scale at something like eighteen stone, who caused 
the School much amusement at times. He was 
known by the nickname of “ Tiny.” He did not 
sleep in Barracks, but at an hotel close by, and 
partook liberally of the good things of life. He 
had failed in three previous schools, and was now 
ambiing, or waddling, through a fourth. 

We had to march out some four miles to the 
ground, and half-way were halted for a spell. 

The tough old C.I., a man over sixty, elected to 
march with us; and at the rest, came along and 
cracked jokes the while. All at once he asked— 

“ Where’s that divil Tiny ? ” 
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No one had seen him or thought of him, but the 
C.I. had missed his colossal bulk. 

When we reached the tram terminus, we had 
another short rest before climbing a hill. Presently 
“ Tiny ” came out from a refreshment booth and 
joined up. Shortly afterwards the old C.I. spotted 
him. 

“ Hullo, Tiny,” he said, slapping his back; 
“didn’t know you could walk so fast. You beat 
us all, be jabers ! ” 

There was a roar of laughter, and poor old Tiny 
positively blushed up to the roots of his hair. 

The trench-making was interesting, and we 
worked at it with a will. By late afternoon we had 
very respectable trenches dug, and did *‘ manning ”’ 
and “ relieving.” Presently the Major of the School 
turned up, and asked the C.I. to send along a 
“smart orderly.” 

The C.I. came up to us with a twinkle in his 
eye. 

“ Has any one seen Tiny?” he asked. ‘“‘ If so, 
tell him to report to the Major.” Of course, “ Tiny ” 
had gone down the hill for a refresher ! 

One enthusiastic working-party had made a 
precarious tunnel leading into a “‘listening-post.” 
But it was beginning to fall in by degrees. Just as 
we were about to do a final practice of manning 
trenches for the benefit of the Major, Tiny turned 
up. The C.I. called him over. 

“ Here, Tiny,” he said, “ get down into this 
trench, and go along to that listening-post.”’ 

Tiny lumbered down and entered the tunnel. It 
was a close fit at first; but by degrees he wriggled 
into the part that was larger through the falling in 
of the sand. When past the middle, the C.I. 
winked at us, and trod right in the centre of the 
bridge. It collapsed suddenly, and Tiny was 
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engulfed in a sea of sand from whence his flustered 
face emerged. 

It was five minutes before any of us had breath 
enough to dig him out. 

“ Better take the tram home, Tiny,” suggested 
the C.I., after giving the order-to “ fall in.” 

Tiny needed no second invitation ! 


The end of the School was close at hand, and 
anxious ones began to sound the S.M. as to prospects. 
But he was a perfect sphinx. He would divulge 
Roe: He refused to give even a shadow of a 

int. 

Somehow, I did not get very chummy with many 
of our squad. Each seemed so dead certain he 
was going to be chosen during the first fortnight. 
But some were not quite so confident in the fourth 
week after the practical Examination. 

Then lists of the “ selected four ’’ were made by 
certain fellows. I took no interest in them. Per- 
sonally I had done my best, and would leave the 
result in the lap of the gods. Few, I knew, had 
included me in their lists. There were three 
“certs ” every one felt. It was only a matter of 
the fourth. 

The morning before the selected names were 
announced, one fellow, who I had felt was a cer- 
tainty, surprised me by asking if I thought he had 
a show against me? That set me thinking! 


We lined up in our respective squads and awaited 
the Major. We all assumed an air of nonchalance, 
and talked of everything but “shop.” Presently 
the Major appeared, flustered, and with much 
stationery. 

At last he came to our squad. 

Number one was a “ G.” Number two was an 
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“H.” My head whirled, and a species of nausea 
seized me. A third name was called! Oh, well; 
anyway, the suspense was over—when I felt a sharp 
jog in the elbow. 

“ Fall out, you fool. Didn’t you hear your name 
called ? ”’ | 

Recovering, I stepped out calmly and joined the 
“sheep” that had been separated from the 
“ goats |” 

I had been selected for the Military College ! 

Dick, who had gone from an earlier squad, was 
the first to seize my hand. 

“ Good for you, old chap,” he said heartily; “I 
knew you could do it. And third in your squad. 
Shake again.” | 

We waited for the R’s. Three names had gone, 
and then clearly the Major called “‘ James Redfern.” 

That night a certain trio had the best dinner they 
could order in Sydney. Also we had three days’ 
leave before entraining for the College. 

You can bet it was “some ” leave ! 


VI 


A LONG, cold night journey in the train, and a 
freezing morning. At last the train stopped, and 
we debouched on the platform. A piercing wind 
was blowing, and we had to cross on foot a stream 
that was running merrily over the stepping-stones. 

There was the inevitable fat man, who viewed 
the prospect with awe. He trod gingerly over the 
first few stones. Then came a gap, filled with 
rushing water. He made an attempt at a spring, 
but missed by nine inches. Into the rushing stream 
he sat and rolled over into water registering close 
on freezing-point. He had to be assisted out by 
several willing hands. 

The Military College was situated at the base of 
a sloping mountain; and thither we marched, some 
230 strong, to quarters. 

A topping hot breakfast, served in large mess 
tents, awaited us; and after doing full justice to 
it we lined up to be once more checked off. 
is There were four Platoons in the Officers’ School, 
each in charge of a Captain who had seen service 
at the front. 

“Jim and I were in No. 2; but Dick was allotted 

to No. 1. The remainder of the day was taken up 

in getting into quarters. There were three in each 

tent. Here, again, Jim and I managed to get 

together, but Dick, being allotted to a different 

Platoon, was in another dug-out. Our other com- 
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panion was a parson who had joined up as a private. 
But more of him anon. 

The Platoons of the School were split up into 
Sections of about sixteen men in each. Each of 
these was under the tuition of a Sergeant-Major. 

We very soon got to know the foibles of our 
confrères. Nearly every section had either a 
Clown, a Freak, or an impossible Bounder. 

We had one of the latter. 

Now, our S.M. treated us very considerately 
during the first fortnight. Then he began to 
“ straighten us up!” 

The straightening-up process has different effects 
on different men. It is a very good and necessary 
thing, too. It is all very well for a fellow to explain 
that he ‘‘ knew the detail of that movement back- 
wards,” but that he “‘ got nervous.” Well, a certain 
amount of nervousness is always allowed for in any 
training-school—but only a certain amount. The 
fellow who is always losing his head on account of 
that unfortunate complaint is no good ultimately 
as a commander. And the sooner he is sent back 
the better every one is pleased—except himself. 

Now, one mildly tolerates a nervous candidate 
till he makes good, or is counted out. But the 
ignorant Bounder is not tolerated. And unless he 
mends his ways he has a bad time. 

One particular offender in our Section was both 
ignorant, ill-mannered, and pachydermatous. He 
was neither witty nor intentionally funny. He 
claimed to be “in the know ” about all things in 
connection with the working of the School, and had 
us all classified within a fortnight—himself heading 
the list ! He even kept a record of all our mistakes. 

But our Instructor had him summed up, although 
Briggs was not aware of it till his last week at the 
College. 
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When it was his turn to have charge of the squad, 
we always knew what to expect. He tried to hide 
his lack of knowledge by bullying. 

“ Now, then, swing them arms proper,’ 
would be his first admonition. 

“ Lift them feet hoff the grass,” came next. 

“Old them there rifles with the ’eel of the butt 
in the centre of the left thigh.” 

And always the S.M. had to point out that this 
was quite impossible. The heel of the butt should 
be in line with the centre of the left thigh. And 
then : 

“ At the ’alt, on the left, form Squad.” 

One memorable day the S.M. said: 

“Sergeant Briggs, tell us what you know about 
the fouling of the rifle.” 

Now was Briggs’ chance! He was selected to 
give a “ lecture ” to the Squad! The S.M. evidently 
thought him specially fitted for the job. 

He swanked forward, looked all over his rifle, 
as though he were an expert, removed the bolt, 
and then fixed a menacing stare on the Squad. 

“ I want yer all to take out yer bolts, and listen 
‘ard to wot I ’ave to say.” 

We whipped out our bolts, and perforce listened. 

“ The foulin’s of the rifle is caused by the explosion 
of the bullet,” he began. 

There was a distinct snigger all round, followed 
by a dead silence. Briggs’ eyes blazed. 

“ I don’t want no smilin’,”’ he barked. Then he 
paused, coughed, inspected his boots, and again 
fixed a hostile eye upon us. The S.M. intervened. 

“ Hardly the explosion of the bullet, Sergeant ? ”’ 
he suggested gently. 

Briggs’ eyes glinted with annoyance. 

“ It’s caused by the explosion of the cartridge— 
the gelumnite in the cartridge.” 


? 


always 
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Another pause. The S.M. as a rule only helped 
a fellow out once. 

‘‘ This ’ere bustin’ of the explosion sets up a sort 
of gassin’,”’ Briggs continued, “and that makes 
a kind of hexternal foulin’.”’ 

We expected the S.M. to pull him up; but he 
knew his man; and was, withal, a sport. So there 
followed another dry cough; boot and rifle in- 
spection; a wiping of the mouth; and then: 

“ The hinternal part of the business is called 
superfluous foulin’. These gases make a kind of 
hinsect which is called the gelumnite germ, which y 

The S.M., breaking his rule for once, again inter- 
vened. His face was a study in self-control. 

‘““Cordite is used in cartridges, Sergeant, not 
gelignite.” 

“ Well then, it’s the Cordite Germ wot does the 
damage; and ’e sort of bores into the pores of the 
barrel just like a parachute, and lays ‘is eggs there, 
and these ’atch in time, if not cleaned, and cause 
collusion.” 

‘That will do, Sergeant, thank you.” 

The Section was getting out of control, and 
discipline had to be maintained. 

After parade was over, some wag went into the 
bush, captured and bottled some very small insects, 
and labelled the bottle. The S.M.’s had heard 
about it, and were asked to a certain tent. Briggs 
was also invited. All the Section were gathered 
round, and many of the staff; so he thought an 
honour was about to be bestowed on him. Perhaps, 
even he was to give a lecture before the staff. 

‘Oh, Briggs,” said one of the chaps, holding up 
the bottle, ““we think we have caught a nest of 
Cordite Germs. Can you tell us if we are right ? ”’ 

Briggs took the bottle gravely, and held it up to 
the light with the air of a specialist. 
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“ Yes, them’s the blighters,”’ he cried, examining 
closely the contents. “I can always recognise 
them, the cows. The Government ought to hin- 
trodooce an Act of Parliament to kill ’em all.” 

It was more than we could stand. We burst 
into an uproarious yell. 

Briggs was known as “ Cordite Germ ”? for the 
next few days. The following week, after a mess 
up in Company Drill before the Commandant, he 
was “‘sent back to his unit.” 

Our tent-mate was a fellow of quite a different 
breed, who was not in his element as a prospective 
officer. He was a parson by trade, and with 
commendable pluck had chosen to go into the 
ranks and win his way, rather than aim at a softer 
““Padre’s”’ job. But one could hardly imagine 
him leading a furious charge against the Boche. 

He was a perfect gentleman; and had almost 
a pleading way of addressing the squad, with a 
touch of exhortation in his tones, that savoured of 
giving announcements of social events to a meeting 
that wanted a little kindly urging to better efforts. 

His great “‘ gag ” was: 

“ Not smart enough, men; not smart enough! ”’ 

But he failed quite to show us where the smart- 
ness was lacking. If he did happen to think of 
some rifle movement which he thought could be 
bettered, and endeavoured to illustrate, he gener- 
ally had the bad luck to tilt his hat on “ three ”’ 
or “four”; or else his pince-nez would be jerked 
off, and these had to be readjusted somehow before 
proceeding. Occasionally he brought the rifle down 
‘smartly’ on his big toe; but he only smiled 
sweetly instead of swearing earnestly under his 
breath like a proper soldier. This made us tired. 
isi Lhe latest bayonet work was pretty strenuous; 
and to finish off, a strenuous Sergeant-Major from 
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the front took us in hand. He would dwell on the 
necessity of sticking the bayonet in four inches 
only, so as to enable the attacker to withdraw 
quickly and get one or two more Fritzes. Also, 
the blood must be up, and the eyes flashing so as 
to cower the foe. 

Our parson friend would press the point into the 
the sack almost gently at first, as though afraid of 
inflicting too much unnecessary pain on his ad- 
versary. When he had pulled it out, he would 
look up, hesitate, take a few skipping steps for- 
ward, and then try and persuade another foe with 
his reluctant point. 

The tough old S.M. swore vigorously at him at 
first; would take the bayonet from him roughly, 
and put some lurid ginger into his movements, 
hoping for the best. Our gentle friend did improve 
somewhat; but we all smiled when his turn came. 
He would always do something to make us laugh : 
fuss at the grip with his right hand, lower and 
higher his point several times; look for approval 
at the S.M., who would roll his eyes in despair; 
and finally prance along in a way that fairly broke 
us up. 

But the climax came in our final exercise, meant 
to represent absolutely “it” as nearly as possible 
—the sanguine reality. 

There was one suspended sack at which we 
charged with all vigour; thrust, and pulled the 
point out; another sack immediately behind; 
another two yards to the right; a bag on the 
ground that must be “ butted ”; and finally a 
tin on a stick that had to be “pointed.” The 
idea was a mad, wild rush; and to get as many 
Boches as possible in the furious onslaught. 

Some of us did pretty well. Then our parson 
faced the music. 
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The usual adjustments, the placing of feet, 
fiddling with the rifle, the fixing of pince-nez; 
and then a “‘ two to the right, two the left, skippety- 
skip-skip”; and finally he almost hesitated in 
front of the first opponent to inspect his point, 
and make quite sure it was at the correct angle. 

The S.M. raged and swore, and turned purple. 

“ Oh, for goodness’ sake, don’t be so ladylike ! ” 
he roared. ‘“‘ Any one would think it was a damned 
dancing lesson instead of a b charge.” 

It completely laid us out! We simply rolled with 
laughter at the too apt criticism. 

Sometimes there were tragic moments that seemed 
to portend disaster to some unfortunate. These 
were generally cases of that awful calamity known 
as “‘ stage fright.” And it would sometimes happen 
to a man whom you thought would be the very last 
victim. It made one “sit up” and be doubly 
keen ! 

Once I very nearly “ did myself in ” over a stunt 
that began well, but had not such a happy ending. 

It was a Rear Guard action. We had done an 
Advanced Guard scheme, and I was selected for the 
job home. The various details were soon fixed up 
and we proceeded through difficult, hilly country. 
Communication was particularly hard to maintain ; 
but by dint of much running and message-sending, 
the show was kept in hand. Half-way, the O.C. 
halted every one, and inspected details. By a bit 
of luck all were in approximately good positions ; 
so the show moved on. A few hundred yards 
further on every one seemed to get out of hand, 
out of touch, or lost. The main body reached the 
rendezvous all right, but the rear and flank parties 
were twenty minutes late in turning up. 

The O.C. was furious: “ Where are your rear and 
flank parties, Sergeant ?”’ 
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“Don’t know, sir. They should be here.” 

ae rapped the ground impatiently with his 
stick. 

“ Did you get a second message from me to halt 
your men down the Gully ? ” 

“No, sir.” 

He quietened down at that. 

“ Well, Pm glad for your sake you didn’t, Ser- 
geant. And perhaps this is the best lesson you 
will ever have on the importance of having reliable 
messengers. It’s not your fault the show was 
messed up. Find Corporal Nash, to whom I en- 
trusted the message.” 

I did so. 

Next day he was sent back to his unit ! 

Some of our happiest evenings were “ Camp Fire ” 
concerts. During the day many hefty logs would 
be leaned slantwise against a central “ key ” just 
under the shade of some tall gum-trees. After 
afternoon parade the piano would be carried by 
willing hands two hundred yards from the Mess Tent 
to the “ platform ’’; seats would be arranged in a 
circle round the pile; and (it was winter) after mess, 
when the stars began to blaze through the frosty 
air over heaven’s wide canopy, in myriads of flashing 
jewels, the whole camp would gather round as the 
central pile roared skywards with crackling, dancing 
flames. A constant murmur of expectancy would 
rise from the throng, and when precarious lights 
had been finally fixed in the piano, the show would 
start. 

Of course there were the usual “duds” who 
thought they were born to sing and recite, and 
couldn’t. But these served as a contrast to many 
items of exceptional merit given by several of the 
Company. 

One fellow, who was too dreary in his sentimental 
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songs for words, was “ kidded ” into three encores 
before he “ took a tumble.” All at once he realised 
he was not the roaring success he imagined. Indeed, 
the roaring of the audience drowned his final 
“ song.” 

We had one would-be comic, who droned out four- 
teen verses of forced humour, with face furrowed with 
pain. His feet also seemed to worry him; for at 
the end of each verse he would change his resting 
foot, and during the music beat time with the dis- 
engaged toe. When he felt the audience was not 
grasping his points fully, he would shift his steadfast 
gaze from the fire, and raise his eyes aloft to the stars, 
as though calling for their aid to stir up unsym- 
pathetic listeners. The last line would be delivered 
with extra gusto, and he would jerk up the whole 
body from the heel on the ground, in an effort to 
reach the top note. Then a pause: an earnest 
searching of the ground for the words of the next 
verse, and when found, the gaze would be shifted 
once more to the camp fire. 

Then a fellow would come forward and enact so 
faithful a representation of a back-block scene that 
one forgot altogether that he was in camp. Char- 
acters lined before us, and moved along so naturally 
that there was a sense of something suddenly snap- 
ping when it was finished. And as an encore the 
same performer would deliver, say, Mark Antony’s 
Oration, such as I have only once heard it on the 
stage. 

The School drew to an end, every one now working 
at fever heat. Exams. were conducted, but no one 
knew his fate till one Tuesday morning all lined up 
before the C.O.’s sanctum. 

One by one candidates entered the tent, and a few 
minutes afterwards emerged with a “ ticket,” or 
with only a smile of forced bravado. A good pass 
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meant that, all being well, a Commission might be 
granted some day. 

The next morning all entrained for headquarters, 
and were temporarily allotted to various units to 
wait. 


Vil 


Jim and I were drafted to a Reinforcement Train- 
ing Camp along the coast; but Dick went to one 
inland. 

As far as we could gather from our College Platoon 
Commanders, we all had a “‘ good” pass, and would 
“ probably” get Commissions. We knew some- 
thing, however, of the vagaries of military life, and 
did not bank too much on our chances. 

From high-pressure enthusiastic study and 
“øraft” back to a Training Camp! It was hard; 
very hard. Back to the old job of Orderly Sergeant, 
Sergeant of the Picquet, Sergeant of the Guard; 
Squad drill with recruits who were not sure which 
was right and which was left; Musketry with men 
who did anything but the right thing, although 
many had been weeks in camp; in charge of Fatigue 
parties who seemed to think that half-doing a job 
up to eleven in the morning ought to be considered 
a full day’s work; trying to find lead-swingers who 
had somehow mysteriously disippeared. Thunder 
as you might at the Corporal in charge, it made no 
impression. 

It was enervating, discouraging, baffling in the 
extreme. There seemed a species o? inertia in the 
camp almost impossible to combat. 

Jim and I felt ourselves getting the taint of 
slackness. 

This would never do. 

The second week we started in. 
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It began with morning exercise before breakfast. 
I had charge of the Coy, with Jim as second. I 
gave him a route up a long steady climb, and told him 
to make the pace 140 to the minute all the way up. 

He made it nearer 145, All through the mile 
and a half up-hill he kept them at it; and being in 
the rear I saw to it that none but genuine cases 
fell out. There were several attempts, but only 
two were allowed to break off. When a halt was 
called at the top of the hill, the men were com- 
pletely blown. There were a few growls; but I 
pointed out the magnificent view seawards as the 
risen sun was painting the waves gold, like the 
clouds above; and reminded them how they would 
have missed it all if they had stayed in the uninter- 
esting camp merely to do arm and leg stretching. 
And they saw the humour of the situation, and broke 
into a good-tempered laugh. On the way back to 
camp they were singing lustily every manner of 
music-hall success, and at breakfast they were the 
cheeriest crowd that had been in camp for many a 
day. 

We kept it going all day. 

It was musketry, and they had musketry, hot and 
strong. Even the dopes began to wake up, and 
could actually, when asked, show you the milled 
head screw of the wind-gauge. 

In a week’s time our company showed “ points ” 
to all the others, and the officer in charge was 
delighted. He offered prizes for proficiency the 
following week; and competition was keen. 

Some training experiences were very much like 
those we all know of in “The First Hundred 
Thousand.”’ l 

One day I asked permission of the O.C. to teach 
the Platoon “ Fix Bayonets.” 

“ How are you going to do it? ”?” he asked, being 
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-an unimaginative man. “The men have no belts 
for their bayonet scabbards.”’ 

“Soon fix that, sir,” I replied. 

“ All right. Go ahead.” 

After the usual fight with the Quartermaster, he 
grudgingly doled out a roll of two-strand hemp 
lashing. ‘‘ Must be returned, or you'll be charged 
with it,” was his parting shot. 

“ All right. You'll get it all back.” But I did 
not say “in one piece.” 

The rope was cut into four-foot lengths, and the 
scabbards tied round the men’s waists. The resuit 
was not elegant, but one has to be resourceful if he 
wishes to train men in the full use of arms. I never 
struck a training-camp yet where proper equipment 
was provided. 

The men were lined up in two ranks, and the 
details gone through three times. But some in the 
rear were fumbling; so I got the rear rank to move 
to the left and come up level with the others so as 
to form single rank. 

At the word ‘‘ Unfix,” as the text-book directs, 
the left-hand man of the front rank should take 
three paces forward. Of course the left-hand man 
of the previous rear rank was now in that position 
of a single rank. 

Not a move. I looked a lot, without effect. 

Again the command: ‘“‘ Un-FIX!” 

Still no movement. 

“ Is that man on the extreme left dead ? ”’ 

“ Please, sir, I’m in the rear rank,” he replied 
innocently ! 

He had a very bad ten minutes with his mates 
afterwards, and was known as old “ Rear Rank ” 
amongst his chums. 


“ Guard ”’ work was a thing our O.C. delighted 
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in; and he was anxious to maintain the Company’s 
reputation for the smartest turn-out. But we had 
one dope Slocum who was hopeless. His “ present 
arms” was his bête noire. The Sergeant-Major 
spent some care in coaching him before 5 p.m., 
the time of mounting. And he tried to din into 
his thick skull that if the Colonel or Major came 
up, he must be sure and “ present ’’ and not merely 
salute. 

As luck would have it, a Brigadier-General hopped 
into camp unexpectedly, as “ Brass Hats ” have a 
habit of doing. That was late at night; and the 
next morning, before breakfast, he nosed round on 
his own. 

Of course he struck the dope’s post. 

Now, Slocum had been told to “‘ present ” to the 
Colonel, and this was not the Colonel. In fact, he 
saw he had gold on his cap, but even Staff-Sergeants- 
Major have three gold stripes on the arm, and a brass 
Crown on the sleeve, and a Sam-Browne. So Slocum 
merely saluted, to be on the safe side. This wasn’t 
any Colonel, anyhow ! 

“ Try again, my man,” urged the General, with a 
flicker of a smile. 

Slocum, thinking his salute was not up to the 
mark, tried again, and did it this time really like a 
soldier. 

“ Don’t you know what Iam ? ” asked the General 
genially. 

“ I s’pose ye’re a soldier of some sort.” 

“ Yes, I hope so; but what is my rank? ” 

“ Somethin’? between a Sergeant-Major and a 
Lootenant, I s’pose ’—then, as an afterthought, 
c sir.” 

“ No; I am a General: a Brigadier-General, in 
fact.” 

Slocum was nonplussed. There must be something 
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special for Generals, because they were higher than 
Colonels. 

“ Well, sir,’ he said, brightening up, “ ’ow would 
a bit of bayonet exercise suit yer? ” 


One day, according to the papers, the War took 
on an optimistic turn. The Great Struggle, as 
every superior person knew, could not last more 
than another three months. The Huns were really 
beaten, and they knew it. They were only fighting 
on to get the best terms possible out of the ultimately 
victorious Allies. 

Next morning, the building of a hospital in the 
camp stops through some gross mismanagement 
and incompetence. ‘Three-and-a-half-inch nails have 
been sent instead of three-and-three-quarters, as 
ordered. The whole contract is held up in conse- 
quence. Clashes between Camp and Ordnance H.Q. 
are the order of the day. The Camp Quartermaster 
is up against the Bloke at the other end. He in- 
tends to win this time, and make a name for 
himself. 

Of course this is all very nice and interesting for 
the parties directly concerned. But the “ wireless ” 
that filters through to the Sergeants’ Mess is : 

‘ All works in all camps to be stopped. No more 
reinforcements to be sent forward, as they will 
not now be needed. No more Commissions to be 
granted.” 

That was on a Thursday. And that evening you 
could have knocked over Jim and me with a 
feather. 

Of what use was it all? Why had we been such 
fools as to enlist? Why had we been bigger fools 
to work our hearts out in preparing ourselves for 
up we fondly thought was leadership in the front 
ine ? 
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Next morning work was gone through mechanic- 
ally. I was irritable beyond measure, and roared 
so heartlessly at one unfortunate youth that the 
tears stood in his eyes. Then I ordered smoko, 
and gave him a cigarette. 

The morning wore on. At lunch Jim and I held 
a council of war, and decided to put in for week-end 
leave from Friday evening. We would at least have 
a long and glorious blow-out and forget our troubles. 
It was the only thing to do. Perhaps by Monday 
we should have got more used to our disappoint- 
ment, and could start in again, even if there was no 
prospect ahead. 

The first thing was to see the camp Adjutant at 
the Headquarters, and get leave and passes. 

Into the office I went, while Jim stood out- 
side, and put my case, handing in the writte 
application. 

The Adjutant read it. Then he glanced at a wire 
on his desk. 

“ Sorry, but it can’t be done.” He was a bit of 
a sport and a real good sort, and I could not under- 
stand his rather terse way of dealing with the 
matter. 

“ But, sir, I had no week-end leave last week i 

‘“Can’t help that, lad. Orders are orders.” His 
eyes twinkled. 

“ But, sir t 

“ No ‘ buts ’ in the Army—er—Lieutenant.”’ 

I looked around to see whom he might be address- 
ing, but found I was the only other occupant of the 
office. My throat was dry. 

“Did you wish me to convey a message—do I 
understand, sir? ?” and my head began to swim. 

“ Go on; get out of this, put your Stars up, and 
report to Camp Adjutant at Tinworth, Sunday, 
before midnight, Lieutenant. That's why I can 
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grant neither you nor Redfern leave. Is that him 
outside? Cut along, both of you—slow of compre- 
hension. Congrats.” 

And throwing formality to the winds, I cried— 

“ By Jove! Shake, Captain.” 

Again, we had some week-end before catching 
the last train possible for Tinworth. 


VILI 


THERE followed a period of Camps. 

At one of these the C.I. was a fussy old Major who 
had been in the African War, in which he had dis- 
tinguished himself. But (say it with bated breath !) 
he was not quite up in the details of modern 
training. 

Now, a new Sub is always anxious to make as few 
mistakes as possible. And if he is wise, before going 
on parade the first time in a new camp, he will try 
and pick up as many points as possible. 

At breakfast I gleaned two useful hints: 

“ Move off your Platoon like lightning when you 
get the order to ‘ carry on,’ ’’ was one. 

“ Look out you have your ‘ training-cards’ on 
you,” was the other. 

My squad was the second to move out for a start. 
Some unfortunates were roared at mercilessly for 
“ messing about like old women.” 

Also, I got a good “ tactical” position in the 
training-ground. The Major could be “spotted ” 
some 300 yards away when he should happen 
along. 

He came, all right. 

I saw him tackle poor old Jim a hundred yards 
to the left. The adjectives could be heard quite 
clearly by the whole Section. 

Instantly I dived for my cards and checked off 
my men to make certain all were present and correct. 
Then I referred to the time-table, looked at my 
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watch, and started on a favourite piece of musketry 
exactly on time. 

The Major rode up presently. 

“ What squad is this ? ” he demanded. 

‘* Number Four, sir.” 

“ And what might you be doing ? ” 

“< Fire control, sir.” 

“Very good.” He listened for a few moments. 
Then the would-be bomb burst. 

“ Have ye got yer training car-rds, Mr. 

“Yes, sir.” And I whipped them out before he 
had time to call my name. 

“< Verra good. Verra good. Carry on.” 

Another morning it was physical training. It 
had to be according to the consecutive tables in 
the training-book. But I was ready for him. I 
heard the commander of the next squad getting it 
hot, but had been careful to look up the correct 
table the night before. So that when the Major 
came up it was again a case of “ Verra good. Verra 
good. Carry on.” Moreover, I was then made 
responsible that the first six squads exercised 
according to tables laid down. 
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Another transfer. 

This time a camp that was sending reinforcements 
along the following month. 

At last I was allotted a Reinforcement ‘‘ Com- 
pany,’ and by a bit of luck Jim was second in 
command. 

There was a different atmosphere about this 
camp. One had actually to hustle men through 
musketry in eight days instead of a fortnight. The 
training was worked at high pressure, for men were 
urgently needed at the front. We worked hard 
at our unit, and in a fortnight had them in splendid 
“nick,” We had just trained them in our own way 
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sufficiently to know all their foibles, when one 
morning half of them were taken to fill up a “ rush ”’ 
shipment of troops due to sail in a few days. 

It was rather heartbreaking, for they were a 
first-rate lot of fellows. But after all we took it as 
rather a compliment. 

These were replaced by a somewhat “dopey” . 
lot; but we worked at them tooth and nail, and 
drilled them into fairly good material in a week. 

A few days later the Reinforcements next ours 
actually leave on time. You have scarcely an oppor- 
tunity, in all the bustle, to say good-bye to pals. 
Three days afterwards, all your Company, including 
yourself, are rushed away on final leave. 

When you return some more of your men have 
been robbed from your Company to fill gaps; but 
you calmly seize an equivalent from the “ Reserve.” 

Before you know where you are, orders come 
out that your Unit sails for the front within a 
week ! 

Then begins a three-cornered battle between you, 
the Quartermaster, and the Adjutant. 

Some of your men are A.W.L. Your Company 
has to be fitted out with second issue of clothing 
and equipment. Some of the stragglers return next 
day, but the Q.M. refuses to issue any more stuff 
to “ D” Company. Your turn was yesterday, and 
it was your business to see the men were there. 
At first you reason that the men who were not there 
have to sail in about four days. No matter. No 
more things to be issued for two days, as it will 
upset book-keeping ! In desperation an appeal is 
made to the Adjutant; and only after much arguing 
and bullying can you get the proper issues for your 
men. 

But training parades are the absolute limit. 

The Company is split up into squads for a sharp 
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brush-up in bayonet-fighting. Scarcely have they 
begun before an orderly comes up with a list of 
forty-five men for ‘‘ Dental Parade.” These are 
gathered from the different squads; and things 
are just got going. once more, when up comes another 
orderly with a list of fifteen men whose ‘ Medical 
Histories ’’ are incomplete. These also are marched 
off. Yet another lot have to be detached to get 
pay-books signed, and by this time about a quarter 
of the men are left. Then the C.1. comes along, and 
wants to know where all the men are, and what they 
are doing. 

“ Smoke, sir,” you say glibly. Lying by this 
time has become a fine art. 

In the afternoon equipment is issued, the various 
parts separate in different cases. These have to 
be checked, and 150 separate piles made of all parts. 
Then these have to be assembled and fitted to the 
men. Some fellows want large, and some small 
belts. Of course the proportion of large, medium, 
and small is not according to your men; and a job 
that should take an hour eats into the whole after- 
noon. The C.I. sends along to know why the men 
are not doing “ Platoon in attack ” for the last part 
of the afternoon. You almost send a polite message 
back to the C.I. to go to a safe place where he cannot 
interfere, for by this time you are desperate. 

The following day all equipment has to be finally 
inspected. The Unit moves out a day later for 
embarkation. 

During the night parts of clothing have been 
“ pinched,” and somehow equipments are not quite 
complete. You roar up the N.C.O.’s, and threaten 
to take away their stripes if all is not correct by 
ll a.m. More fights with the Q.M.; but by late 
afternoon all is reported correct. Tired and weary, 
you retire to your tent for an hour’s sleep, and up 
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comes a runner from the Orderly Room to get five 
men who have missed inoculation. As parades have 
been dismissed, only two can be found. One simply 
has to chance having them done during the evening. 
By an extra streak of luck, the M.O. is in a good 
mood, and the men are fixed up immediately 
after tea. 

That night, as it is futile to attempt to keep the 
men in, leave to the town is granted. It is just as 
useless to warn them to bein by ten. If they return 
by twelve, drunk or sober, you will indeed be 
lucky. 

Then a marvel happens. 

Two fellows, who have been hard cases to handle, 
come back by 7 p.m., and give themselves up to the 
Officer of the Guard. 

“ We come back early, sir,” one explains to the 
officer, “‘’cos we was afraid we’d get tight if we went 
out ag’in, an’ we didn’t want to miss the train in the 
mornin’.”’ 

The rowdies are astir next morning at 4 a.m., 
although Reveille does not sound till 5. 

There has been little sleep for officers. Conse- 
quently, nearly all are about camp before the get-up 
signal. 

The air is tense with excitement. This is the last 
morning in actual camp for the Unit. All that long, 
intermittent training, extending over many camps, 
has come to an end. The Company and officers are 
“fixed ” till landing in England. Our first move 
as a Unit is to begin ! 

But many little things crop up at the last moment. 
One man has developed measles, another mumps. 
All his “ papers ” have to be called in, and the seven 
Nominal Rolls corrected. 

The Orderly Room is like a bee-hive. 

Four clerks and the Company Clerk are making 
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a final overhaul of the half-ton or so of stationery 
that accompanies a Reinforcement Unit. 

Breakfast bugle sounds at 7. Roll-call is at 
7.45. What is the betting? Will it be six, or eight, 
missing ? or more? Asa precaution eight “‘ reserves” 
are to be taken down to the boat. 

Whistles to fall in sound punctually to the minute. 
The men are lined up two deep, the late ones roared 
at unmercifully ; and after a few minutes of adjust- 
ing equipment, the roll-call begins. It proceeds 
as far as the M’s, and not a man missing. How long 
will it last ? 

One name is called three times before a dreamer in 
the front rank, fussing over a buckle, comes to his 
senses. 

“Why the b h don’t you keep your ears 
open?” you roar in exasperation—and glancing 
along to the left, you find an Anglican Bishop a few 
yards off, distributing tracts to the men. 

The last name is called—and not a man missing. 
You catch your breath, and look proudly on the 
boys you are going to take away. 

“ Well, that’s playing the game all right, lads. 
I expect the th always to keep up to this 
standard ! ” 

The men are more pleased than if you wasted tons 
of “oil ” on them. It is genuine, and they know it. 

The troops (from Reinforcement Units) march out 
of the camp with colours flying, led by a lusty brass 
band. 

At the country station the crowd is kept off until 
all the men have been entrained. Then in they 
rush like a floodgate; and for a quarter of an hour 
the boys have it all their own way. 

The train moves off to the cheers and waving of 
handkerchiefs of the populace. 

Before moving into a “ rest ° camp for the night, 
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the troops have to march in the sweltering heat with 
"full kit, to the Domain, there to be reviewed. Oh, 
~~ these reviews ! 

At last this is over, and the men are allowed the 
evening in Sydney, provided they are in by 11 p.m. 
They must start at 2.30 a.m. for the march down to 
the steamer. 

At midnight you go along to the cattle stalls of 
the Show Grounds, and count kits. Ten men are 
missing ! Then you go to bed for two hours, simply 
trusting to luck. 

The bugle blows at two in the morning. In the 
semi-darkness the men assemble, swearing, and 
accusing one another of “‘ pinching” various 
articles. A roll-call is impossible; so the different 
Units follow on out of the gates, and begin their 
six-mile march to the wharf. As the houses grow 
denser, so does the following crowd, until there are 
far more civilians moving along the streets than 
soldiers. “‘ Fours” grow into sixes and eights, 
with threes and fours outside them again. The 
district seems bent on crowding in with the boys for 
a good send-off. 

But when the dock gates are reached, a separation 
is effected. 

Arms are unlinked ; and upturned, and sometimes 
glistening, eyes and faces are separated, and once 
more Units are lined up. 

Here another, and the most exacting, roll-call is 
carefully checked. Not a man missing! Again 
there is a catch in the throat, and a welling of 
pride for the lads who have played the game so 
well. 

Slowly, and in single file, they are marched abroad. 
Orders are that men, on reaching the decks, are to 
be shown down the holds to their quarters, and 
kept there till the boat starts. One might just as 
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well have ordered the flowing tide back, like Canute 
of old. 

Some fellows climbed into the boats; some got 
on to the davits, and others swarmed up ropes and 
rigging. The whole vessel on one side was a living 
mass of throbbing humanity, cheering, singing, 
chaffing, launghing—and a few silent ones and not very 
far from crying. 

The third time the whistle sounded, the gang- 
ways were hauled clear and banged on the wharf; 
the screws began to churn ; the streamers in hundreds 
were thrown across to loving hands, now out of 
reach, who grasped them eagerly. 

Then the donkey engines race, and the hawsers 
draw the bows of the boat clear, and the vessel 
moves slowly forward as the engines throb regu- 
larly ; and as she passes out into the fairway of the 
harbour, locomotive whistles shriek, boat sirens 
scream, the liner’s fog-horns bellow, and bells of all 
descriptions ring. 

With mixed feelings, and in silence, Jim Redfern 
and I watched one of the most beautiful sights in 
Australia gradually pass from view. Each knew 
the other’s thoughts, and reverenced them. 

How many of the brave fellows we were taking 
14,000 miles to fight the Empire’s battles, would 
return? Would both of us—or either, or neither of 
us—return to these warm, sunny shores ? 

As we passed a beach not far off, people could be 
seen disporting in the green-white breakers of a 
glorious summer morning. Could any one be blamed 
for wishing himself in amongst them, for the 
moment ? 

Presently we felt a simultaneous slap on the back, 
that nearly knocked us out of breath. 

“ Weil, I am d—-—d!”’ accompanied this action. 

We turned quickly. 
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There was Dick Dudley, with the colours of 
another Unit on his arm. 

“Pd much rather it was the Kaiser,” I laughed, 
seizing and wringing his hand cordially. 

We had no more regrets! We three were now 
really “in it,” and we meant to see it through. 


IX 


WHEN the Heads have faded in the distance, and 
the interest in passing steamers subsides, the real 
business of settling down commences. And with 
over 1500 troops on board, this is no mean task. 

Few of the men have been for more than a pleasure 
trip down the Harbour, or at most a “sea ”’ trip to 
Newcastle. Moreover, they have, up till now, been 
used to either tents or sleeping huts, with plenty of 
room to move about in the daytime. And it takes 
much straight talk to make the chronic growlers 
realise how different conditions must necessarily 
be on board, where men have to make, unmake, 
and stow away hammocks with blankets, in the 
‘Mess’? room. So exasperating do men sometimes 
become under such circumstances, that at times one 
feels he has a lot of school kids to deal with instead 
of grown-ups. 

In the excitement and turmoil of getting away 
from the wharves and going down stream, there has 
been little chance to arrange meals properly. Con- 
sequently there has been an unholy mix-up at both 
breakfast and dinner; and officers realise that 
unless orders are obeyed to the letter by tea-time, 
the 200 hammocks of “ K ” deck will never be hung 
that night. So after the meal, each man is warned 
to keep his place at the table, and a Section at a time 
is ordered to draw blankets and take hold of ham- 
mocks. These take a bit of slinging to the hooks, 
and are pretty close together. Then the chronic 
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growlers begin to realise how well off they were in 
what they considered were crowded tents. 

Fine, glorious weather favours us at the start; 
and a wrong impression is prevalent that a sea 
voyage is a continuous picnic of sunshine and 
pleasure. The wary offcer, therefore, warns his 
men at a lecture that stormy weather is bound to 
come sooner or later. 

In one case it came very much “sooner.” The 
boat dived into a driving storm the second day out. 
The gently heaving surface of the sea was suddenly 
transformed into a seething mass of wind-tossed, 
angry, threatening waves, which every now and then 
broke over the bulwarks and flooded the decks 
below. 

Three-quarters of the men were quickly knocked 
over with mal-de-mer, and meal parades were man- 
aged very easily indeed. But those who survived 
the tempest were cheery and light-hearted. 

Going down to inspect a dinner, one asks an 
orderly if it is all right. 

“ Oh yes, sir,” he replies, trying to operate on 
an elusive roast of mutton; “it’s orl right—when 
you can catch the blinkin’ stuff.” 

Many men, lying about in abject misery, declare 
they never would have enlisted had they known 
what was in store. 

But when the weather brightens up as suddenly 
as it had blackened, the men soon regain their high 
spirits. Regular exercise, before breakfast and 
through the morning, mingled with short lectures, 
are the order of the day, and discipline is once more 
restored. 

There is some jealousy amongst Companies as 
to the allotted deck space. The wary Commanders 
get their men into their places punctually, so that 
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their neighbours cannot “* pinch ” space. 
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Jim, Dick and I mutually adopted a scheme 
which was soon in turn taken up by the C.O. When- 
ever our particular Unit was for “ duty,” we let one 
of the others take our deck space. We never had 
any unnecessary crowding after that. 

The mornings were looked upon as the time for 
the more serious portion of the training; but the 
afternoons were devoted to using the plentiful 
supply of sporting gear provided by the Y.M.C.A. 

This included “‘ Medicine Ball,’ Quoits, Single- 
sticks, Punching Ball, and Boxing Gloves. The last 
were by far the most popular, for every one on board 
seemed to fancy he could box—until he found out 
quite suddenly that he couldn't ! 

The Tugs-of-War between Platoons, Companies, 
and Units created the keenest interest. The trials 
of strength extended over some days, and the final 
between the last two victors wrought the whole 
ship’s company up to the highest state of enthusiasm. 

Every evening that was fine, a concert was held 
on the forward well-deck. Sometimes these were 
excellent ; sometimes, in unaccustomed hands, they 
caused untold and unexpected merriment. In 
almost every Company, one or two of the members 
“ made up ” as girls—or females—and one fellow 
was particularly good as a rather speedy Bourke 
Street Belle. A species of rivalry entered into 
these shows; and before long, prizes were offered 
for the best programme during the week. 

Rumours, that originate no one knows how, gain 
currency with marvellous rapidity, and the more 
outrageous the rumour the quicker its flight, and 
the greater its distortion as it passes from mouth 
to mouth. And they reappear in letters. Now, 
one of the greatest pastimes on board is letter-writ- 
ing. These must necessarily be censored—a pro- 
digious undertaking. And thinking to take the 
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matter in hand early, after a few days afloat the 
legend “‘ Post letters here ” was displayed over a 
porthole of the smoking-room. The letters poured 
in in a perfect avalanche next day. And nine out of 
ten mentioned that “as we are calling in at F., I am 
writing this.” The indignation was great when it 
was apparent we had passed the port. Even then 
it was confidently said by some that we had slowed 
down during the night, and a tender had received 
and taken mails! The most trusted rumour was 
that “a cruiser had come up during the night and 
taken off all the letters.” 

As the vessel nears Durban, the actual first port 
of call, the letters increase to an appalling degree. 
The two ‘“ Padres,” the Y.M.C.A. man, and a 
voluntary army of officers day and night endeavour 
to cope with the stream. About 5000 letters take a 
bit of getting through; and so many had to be 
heavily blue-pencilled. 

Some fellows have written at least a dozen letters 
—often several to different girls, and much in the 
same strain. It would be a good idea if the Y.M.C.A., 
who generously provide paper gratis, would print 
as an opening sentence, “ I am writing this hoping 
it will find you well, as it leaves me at present.” 
Also, ‘‘ We have seen some sharks, and whales, and 
some flying fish; but we are getting sick of looking 
at the same old sea day after day.” 

Hundreds of times one wearily scans such stuff. 

Occasionally unconscious humour creeps in. 

One Bird said : “ We have all sorts of good sport 
on board: Boxing, Single-sticks, Medicine Ball, 
and a good Bible Class.” Some were real wags in 
describing incidents. One fellow wrote : 

“ We are doing ourselves grand on this joy-ride, 
switchback craft. Six meals a day—three down, 
and three up.” g 
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Another began optimistically for a start: ‘‘ This 
is a glorious trip. Never knew a sea voyage was so 
enjoyable. Having the time of our lives.” And 
then suddenly, on the next page, written a few 
days later: “ All is changed since. Sick as blazes 
now!” 

Another's idea of a good O.C. ‘‘ We don’t have 
very much work to do on board; but this is mostly 
because we have such a fine lot of officers.” One 
man thinks the C.O. very nervous. ‘‘ They do seem 
terribly frightened of Fire and Submarines. We 
are always practising seeing periscopes, and rushing 
to our fire places in the boats.” 

The Circulating Red Cross Library is a Godsend. 
Once it is generally known, the demand for books 
grows steadily. From 3 to 5 the office is open. 
A head bobs up at the port-hole : 

“ Want a book? ” 

cs. sir.) 

“ What sort do you like? ” 

“Oh, something with a bit of adventure and 
bushranging in it.” 

The mushy yarns, so generously sent on by well- 
meaning ladies, are studiously avoided. But all 
Australian works, including poetry, are in the 
keenest demand. Even Shakespeare, and often 
historical works, have a very good vogue: sometimes 
in the most unexpected quarters. 

Having charge of the ‘‘ Submarine Guard ” was no 
light task. I had Dick Dudley only to help, and we 
took four hours on and four hours off. The 1 a.m. 
to 5 a.m. watch was the most irksome, especially 
when it was dirty weather. Some of the posts were 
exposed, but two were nice little nooks, where it was 
easy to snuggle up, and go to sleep. 

It was really funny sometimes, after the third 
hour of the watch, to creep up in rubber shoes to 
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the post, unobserved, and suddenly whisper sharply 
in an unexpectant ear: “Seen anything, Sentry ? ” 

One fellow, who was leaning far over the rail (he 
was pretty tall), nearly fell overboard when I came 
on him unexpectedly at 3 a.m. one cold morning. 

Of course poor old Slocum got into trouble—rather 
serious trouble, too. 

His orders were, that if at any time he saw any- 
thing suspicious, he was either to signal the Bridge, 
or report it to the nearest “ post,” who would pass 
it on. 

But the case of unexpected and urgent emergency 
completely baffled his slow-moving brain. 

It was during his early evening watch, on a dark 
night, that the accident happened. A man fell 
overboard, and was unfortunately drowned. He had 
slipped into the water not far from Slocum’s post; 
and of course the sentry had to give evidence at the 
inquiry. 

“ Surely you heard a splash of some sort ? ”’ asked 
the President. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Then why did you do nothing ? ” he demanded 
sharply. 

“ I thought it might be a box, sir.” Then, as an 
after-thought, “ or—or p’raps a bottle.” 

“ Rather a large bottle, don’t you think? ” 

“ Well, sir,” he floundered, “it might have been 
a—a—rum jar.” 

“ And this is a ‘dry’ ship? ” 

“ Yes, sir—v-very dry ship—sir;”’ and he wiped 
his dry mouth to emphasise the fact. 

A suppressed smile round the court. 

“ And did you see this fellow before he fell ? ”’ 

“ Yes, sir. He was looking into the water.” 

“ And when you heard the splash, why didn’t 
you do something ? ”’ 
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“I did, sir. I looked; and—and bly me if he 
wasn’t gone ! ” 

“ Why didn’t you report at once ? ”’ 

“ Well, sir, I was told to report only what I saw; 
and I mustn’t leave my post for anything else, and 
as I didn’t see nothink, I kept still.” 

“ But you did leave your post afterwards ? ”’ 

“Yes, sir. After turnin’ it over in my mind for 
about—about ten minutes, it struck me perhaps the 
splash had something to do with that bloke; so I 
reported it to the officer at the Bridge.”’ 

And poor old Slocum was court-martialled for 
manslaughter, and only got off by the skin of his 
teeth. 

The most irksome job on board is keeping track of 
Mess utensils and equipment; not to mention boots, 
hats, and overcoats. Some men will not learn to 
keep a constant eye on their belongings. The 
consequence is that while during the week they have 
been turning out in white hats, dungarees, and deck 
shoes, when the order comes for Church Parade in 
khaki and felt hats, several of these articles are 
missing, and the uniformity of the company is spoilt 
by the intrusion of caps and civilian boots. Of 
course the men have to pay for the shortages; but 
the point is, there are no Q.M. stores on board; and 
deficiencies caused by abject carelessness cannot be 
replaced. 

One of the worst evils to be combated is surrep- 
titious “‘ pinching.” Sometimes this is amusing, 
and sometimes rather serious. During the first 
few days out it is one constant parade of sufferers 
through light-fingered gentry. The favourite time 
of airing such grievances is just after early morning 
parade. 

“ Please, sir, I have lost a wrist-watch,”’ one 
complains, 
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“ When did you have it last ? ” 

‘* Yesterday, sir.” 

Then a bow drawn at a venture. 

“ Did you take it off to wash ? ” 

K Yes, sir.” 

“ Do you remember putting it on again? ” 

“ Not at the time, sir; but when I went to look 
for it after breakfast, it was gone.” 

‘“ Naturally,’ you agree; and after giving him a 
fatherly lecture on his childish carelessness, you hand 
him a watch answering to his description, which has 
been given to you by the finder the day before. 

Sometimes money-belts, with pounds of cash in 
them, are found and handed in. That is the amaz- 
ing part of it all. Only occasionally money in any 
quantity is stolen. But towels, tooth-brushes, boots, 
under-clothes, and hats, are subject to much petty 
thieving. 

In a way, settling the rights and wrongs of these 
little delinquencies 1s very annoying, but on the 
whole, they help to relieve the monotony of a nine 
weeks’ voyage, in which scarcely a vessel is sighted. 

But one fine morning, shortly after daybreak, just 
as “‘ physical jerks ” were about to start, the blue 
Bluff of Port Natal’s harbour could just be seen 
faintly on the horizon. There was no talk or pre- 
tence of early drill that morning! Officers and men 
alike eagerly scanned the coast of the Dark Continent 
with binoculars, telescopes, or unaided eyes. The 
day was warm and the sea a glassy, light blue, 
changing into a yellow-green as the depth lessened, 
and the whole ship’s company was agog with 
curiosity and a buzz of speculative conversation as 
the details of the town began to appear with the 
lessening distance. 

Finally, the engines, which had been reduced to 
half-speed, stopped, and the harbour pilot was taken 
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on board. There was a big “ ground swell” on 
outside, and the ship rolled about like an ungainly 
sea monster; with that uncanny atmosphere which 
pervades a vessel when the engines are silent after 
three weeks of incessant running. Every sound is 
magnified; and even the tramping of feet on the 
decks sounds unnaturally loud; as though a panic 
of some sort were about to take place. 

But as the engines slowly revolve once more, the 
ship gains way, and directly the Heads are passed, 
the vessel seems almost motionless, save that the 
banks on either side are slipping quietly past. 

As the ship turns the corner, a crowd of niggers 
can be seen on the wharf, attending many trucks of 
coal, which is to replenish our depleted bunkers. 

A girl in white is semaphoring a signal of welcome 
to officers and men; and where they can get meals, 
accommodation, and amusement. 

Again the engines stop; then suddenly turn in 
reverse motion, sending a tremor through the whole 
ship. A big splash forward, silence again, and we 
are safely anchored in Durban Harbour ! 


X 


OUR ship’s luck was a little out. Instead of 
going alongside the wharf, we had to remain at 
anchor in midstream the first day, owing to the lack 
of shipping accommodation. But the authorities 
came to the rescue, and kindly sent alongside a 
large hydraulic dredge barge, which took ashore the 
bulk of the men. 

But our Company were on “ duty,” and had to 
remain aboard till after the mid-day meal. After- 
wards, the Ferry Company were requisitioned to 
take ashore our men, at 6d. per head return. 

Now, the officer in charge—which happened to 
be me—was responsible for collection of fares. And 
although a “sprat ” does not seem a large amount 
for a private to part up after being aboard for three 
weeks, yet many men had been “stoney ”’ in less 
than a week out. In spite of the most rigid precau- 
tions, men would gamble—from the three-card 
trick to the number of currants in each chap’s slice 
of pudding for dinner. I heard a bet once as to 
whether a certain fellow, much given to sniffing, 
would blow his nose during the day. 

So the only thing was to collect fares before 
embarking. 

The men were lined up, and told that the authori- 
ties had kindly offered the trams free to privates. 
They were advised to behave like real Australians, 
and not “spoil ”?” it for later Units. If there were 
any drunks, no more leave would be granted. A 
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couple of drinks was all right, but let it stop at 
that ! 

Then I said : 

“ All men who have not got a sixpence, fall out 
two paces.” 

About fifty per cent., anxious to get “all that was 
going,” fell out smartly to the front and rear. 

“ All right. Remainder close in to the right. 
Left turn. Quick march: lead on to the gangway.” 
There was dead silence amongst the “ derelicts,”’ 
and a roar of laughter from the others, which was 
quickly silenced. 

Then, turning to the dejected ones, I said : 

“ If any of you fellows can borrow a sixpence from 
your mates, fall in at the rear. Fares must be 
collected beforehand.” 

They all grinned : fell in to a man; and each one 
parted up the fare at the gangway ! 

The men were all landed, lined up, told to fall in 
again at the wharf not later than 10 p.m.; and 
dismissed. 

Then Dick, Jim and I set out to enjoy ourselves, 
and forget for the time being that there were such 
things as Transports and War. 

There was plenty of fascination in the well-laid- 
out streets, boulevards, and esplanades of Durban. 

The ’rickshaws drawn by fine, strapping Zulus, 
wearing all sorts of weird, fantastic head and body 
dress, were immediately a source of the hugest 
delight and amusement to the lads. Every “ craft ” 
within sight was quickly engaged, and the Australian 
sporting instinct instantly aroused. Fares were 
doubled, and even trebled, if the runner won. And 
the anxiety of some to win nearly led to their undo- 
ing. For in the excitement of the race, an over- 
anxious lad would imagine there was a mere 
“nigger ” pulling at the shaves, and give the Zulu 
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a prod with a stick. Directly this was done, fire 
flashed from the eyes of the proud steed, and the 
rider in the rickshaw received such a sudden and 
unexpected jolt that he was lucky if he were not 
landed in the road. It was with the greatest diffi- 
culty that one or two serious conflicts were avoided, 
and only after some officers had explained at length 
the vast difference between the descendants of a 
Zulu chief and the Australian aboriginal “ Jacky,” 
were some of the boys convinced that they must give 
the ’rickshaw-men a fair deal, and treat them with a 
certain amount of respect. 

It was not long before we chartered a pair of 
wheels each ourselves. 

The day was swelteringly hot: like Brisbane at 
its worst, and it was luxury indeed to loll back in the 
deep, comfortable seat, cigarette in mouth, listening 
to the almost noiseless “ pat-pat ” of your “‘ steed’s ” 
bare feet, and to watch the passing show. 

On to the broad, lawn-bordered beach esplanade 
we turned, with stately, deep-porticoed, wide- 
verandahed hotels, and countless ice-cream and cool 
drink shops on the one side, and the pale-green, 
ever-rolling, shimmering ocean on the other. 

The iced-drink places were a mass of perspiring, 
clamouring khaki; and we were not long in picking 
out a well-shaded, secluded nook, where long glasses 
were filled and re-filled with various American 
inventions, always topped with a liberal lump of the 
most delicious ice-cream. Iced pineapples, iced 
raspberries and cream, iced fruit-salad—it was like 
the nectar of the gods, after ship-board fare that soon 
loses its taste in spite of the cook’s best efforts. 

Mounting ’rickshaws again, we proceeded slowly 
down the drive, and watched the dense crowd dis- 
porting themselves in the baths. 

“ What price Manly Beach?’ queried Jim. 
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“ Or even St. Kilda baths? ”?” supplemented Dick. 

“ What! thinking of home already?” I re- 
proached. ‘‘ What will you fellows be like in three 
months’ time ? ”’ 

But it was the same everywhere. You could hear 
it on all sides, comparing the surroundings with 
Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, or Adelaide, as the 
case might be. 

Of a sudden Dick nearly jumped out of his cart. 

“ Look at those blighters on the far beach,” he 
said wrathfully, pointing to dozens of Anzacs 
bathing in dangerous ground. ‘ What’s the use of 
warning fellows against sharks? There will be an 
awful row if any one gets nipped.” 

“ My dear fellow,’ soothed Jim, “‘don’t ever 
worry over such minor risks with an Australian. 
You might just as well warn them of the danger in 
bathing off Bondi. If they’ve made up their minds 
to have a bathe, all the grinning alligators in Africa 
wouldn’t put them off.” 

Too true, we agreed! So we turned our runners 
towards the Club, which had generously thrown open 
its doors to Australian officers. There we smoked 
and yarned in the wide veranda till evening dusk 
began to gather. Then we hired a motor, and were 
whirled along the tropical Berea over to the top of 
the ridge; and when night came, Durban, twinkling 
and flashing with ten thousand brilliant gems, en- 
closed in a semicircle of lesser lights, lay at our feet, 
a glittering mass of Oriental glory. 

Reluctantly we ordered our car to make for the 
wharf as the time of assembly approached. When 
we arrived there, about half the men had turned up 
—and no ferry steamers to take us off to the boat. 

The Adjutant, rather short-tempered when things 
went wrong through no fault of his own, was ramping. 
He roared up the men for being late: he roared 
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up the officers for allowing them to be late: he roared 
up the shipping company (to no one in particular) 
for failing to keep their contract. 

We certainly objected to being towelled about 
men it was impossible to control; so bit by bit we 
edged round the Adjutant and turned the full tide 
of our united wrath on to the erring Tug Company. 
Such gross negligence had never occurred in Aus- 
tralia. It never could occur. It was all very well 
to throw the trams, places of amusement, and clubs 
open to the ship’s company; but if we couldn’t get 
the mpa back that night there would be Hell to 
pay ! And we kept this going for quite a while. 

Suddenly the Adjutant took a tumble to our game. 
His wrath also had quietened down a bit. 

“ Check off your men, gentlemen,” he said, and 
in the dark the different Companies were lined up. 
Of course some men of the 4th got into the lines of 
the 20th, and the lst into those of the 56th, but 
averaging things up, there were only about five per 
cent. missing. Then the Adjutant, after all had 
mendaciously reported “all correct,” disappeared, 
and in half-an-hour a small tug, capable of taking 
twenty-five at a time, came alongside the wharf. 

‘* All the 4th this way. Others keep their places.” 

Of course 150 of the 4th wanted. to get into the 
boat at once, and a guard with fixed bayonets had 
to be lined up to prevent a rush. The first load 
moved off, and in twenty minutes the boat returned ! 

We all began to make calculations as to how long 
it would take the 700 men who had come ashore to 
embark; when the perspiring Adjutant appeared 
presently on a boat with a capacity of sixty. Then 
we got moving a little better. But it was 1.30 a.m. 
before, weary and footsore, we went with the last 
boat-load to the ship, and turned in, dead-beat, to 
our bunks, 
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Next day our vessel drew into the wharf, and 
things were managed swimmingly. The day was 
all too short. We had to move that night. But 
the lads laid themselves out to get the utmost out 
of the time, and if you want to see fellows enjoy 
themselves to the full (sometimes literally “‘ full ’’), 
go and watch a boat-load of Australian soldiers on 
shore after they have been cooped up for three 
weeks. 

Our next stop was Table Bay. 

Here disappointment awaited us. Unfortunately 
there had been a very rowdy crowd ashore a few 
weeks beforehand. And the result was, that, 
although we only had measles and mumps aboard, 
in the shape of disease, we were “‘ yellow-flagged ” 
by the authorities. 

There were mutinous faces all round; but as we 
anchored nearly two miles from shore, there was 
little chance of any one breaking away. The 
slopes of the mountain, and the bay generally, were 
brown with the summer sun—a marked contrast to 
the luxurious, tropical green of Durban; and the 
boys instantly began to draw comparisons and to 
call the grapes out of reach sour. 

Coaling from barges alongside made the only 
break in a twenty-four hours stay. Then, having 
received sailing orders, we weighed anchor just as 
the sun was nearing the horizon. 


XI 


OUR most nervy attack of rumour occurred on 
the evening that we left Table Bay. 

The stately old Mountain had disappeared on our 
starboard quarter, and the dipping sun had set in 
a phalanx of golden glory on our port bow as we 
descended to dinner. 

When we came up on deck again, the after-glow 
of sunset was on the starboard side of the stern. 

The men, who always had their meals earlier 
than the officers, had seen the whole thing, and were 
agog with curiosity and conjecture. 

We, of course, were puzzled. We had turned 
round completely. Why ? 

Then Jim and I went forward. The most “ au- 
thentic ” news generally emanated from the galley. 
So we went along just to hear what was passing 
from one to the other. 

“ The blinkin’ war’s over, Digger.1 Hooray! 
We’re going back to good old ‘ Aussy.’ ”’ 

“ Go on, you bloomin’ cold-foot. There’s a risin’ 
in the Cape. I ’eard all about it at Durban. An’ 
they want the Anzacs to put it down. South 
Africa ‘11 do me. I was in the Boer War.” 

“ We're goin’ to India, I tell you,” cried a third. 
“ Dinkum.? The Gorspel truth. The Hindy-hoos 
have broke loose at last. Always said they would.” 

“ Wot blinkin’ rot,’ says another. “ We’re off 
to Mesopotamia. They’re in a fix there, orl right, 
and they want us to dig them out.” 

We went back to our own deck. Officers were 

1 Australian for “ Mate.” 
2 « Genuine.” 
18 
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just as certain and contradictory in the explana- 
tion as the men. The last idea certainly seemed 
fairly feasible; and Jim and I were inclined to lean 
towards it. 

“ Not on your life,” dissented Dick. ‘“‘ We are 
going back for fresh orders. The Subs must be at 
work, or a raider has eluded the all-powerful British 
Fleet, and we must therefore rearrange our course. 
Anyhow, I’m not going to lose any sleep on it. Let’s 
have a game of crib and then turn in.” 

The true instinct of the soldier was in Dick. His 
reasoning was quite correct. When we again 
reached Table Bay, we did not even drop anchor. 
A smart naval launch accosted us in the dark, there 
was a confab between the Lieutenant and the skipper, 
and in Jess than half-an-hour we were heading out of 
the Bay; and later on took up a direction exactly 
the same as before. 

But as we neared the “line” we noticed our 
course varied several times a day. We were doing 
big zigzags to be on the safe side. 

We had our first Military Funeral after passing 
the Line. The victim had been down badly with 
pneumonia, and the stifling heat finished him. 

The Company to which he belonged provided the 
firing-party, who lined the deck along the which the 
procession was to pass. The whole of the men were 
lined up on different parts of the ship. 

Then the Colonel came along slowly, followed by 
the Padre and the funeral bier. 

The corpse, covered by a Union Jack, was placed 
on the plank; and with heads bare, the impressive 
service began. When half-way through, the chief 
officer motioned to the Bridge to stop the engines. 
Then in that eerie silence of stilled machinery, 
broken only by the swish-swish of the sea on the 
water-line, the Padre read out the impressive words : 
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“ Earth to earth; ashes to ashes; dust to dust.” 
And, as the plank was tilted up high, the corpse took 
its plunge into the restful depths: the firing-party 
fired three volleys of blank cartridge, and the “ Last 
Post ’? was sounded by the bugler. The last notes 
of that plaintive strain will dwell long in the memo- 
ries of all who heard it. It was perfectly played, 
I have never listened to better, and it moved more 
than one to tears. 

In the afternoon, the poor fellow’s kit, worth 
under £5, was sold for the benefit of his widow and 
kiddies. He had been rather unpopular among his 
mates, keeping much to himself, and joining in no 
fun or sport. His one pastime was writing letters, 
letters, letters! His thoughts were ever in his 
home. But his little bundle fetched £60; and 
another £100 was collected from his Company. 

Such are Australians when the true test comes ! 


We had not quite finished with Africa yet. 

In a few days, amidst torrid, sweltering heat, we 
sighted the land again just after daybreak. By 
noon we had passed the outer headland of Freetown, 
and soon afterwards were anchored in the bay of 
Liberia’s capital. 

Here we came in actual contact with war for the 
first time. 

Anchored in the Roads were two smart-looking 
British war-ships. And they had not come there 
for fun. They were escorts for troop-ships. 

About fourteen other vessels had taken shelter 
also—most of them with troops on board. The 
rumour about one or two wily Boche raiders had 
proved a reality, and from here all vessels must be 
escorted. 

And the interest was keen when the war-boats were 
recognised by our R.N.R. captain. 
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One was the Highflier, who, early in the war, had 
sunk Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse; and the other 
the Kent, which took a plucky part in the Falkland 
Islands fight; and afterwards sank the Dresden on 
the East Coast of Africa. With the aid of binoculars, 
one could see traces of the wounds she received in 
the battle. 

Barely had we safely anchored, before all the men 
were clamouring to know when they could go ashore. 
At a distance, the profusion of tropical green on 
mountain-shore and far-reaching beach led one’s 
thoughts back to the gorgeous time spent at 
Durban. 

But there was nothing doing that day. 

Our first trouble was water, which was getting 
short. 

Now, to replenish water-tanks in a place with a 
rainfall of some few feet, seems simple at first glance ; 
but it is not so easy when one considers that all the 
vessels are well out from the land, and the port 
authorities have been used to dealing with about 
three vessels in as many weeks. There were only 
two water barges available; and each ship has to 
await its turn for the precious fluid. In addition to 
this, the water has to be towed about two miles by a 
wheezy, undersized, overtaxed steam-tug, and with 
the tide rushing in and out at about five miles an 
hour, it is as much as the combined efforts of boat 
and tug can do to serve two vessels a day. 

The next difficulty was coaling. 

The large influx of vessels had made too heavy a 
demand on the local black labour. So, instead of 
going ashore the second day, our men had to be 
organised into coaling parties to be worked in two- 
hour shifts, day and night. 

At first the men were inclined to rebel, but, under 
the efficiency of a liberal ration bribe, once the first 
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parties got going, the men took it more as a huge joke 
than an irksome task. 

By the end of a shift, the coal-heavers would be as 
black as the best African nigger on the Continent. 
They were stripped to the waist, and once they got 
into the way of handling swaying coal-baskets, they 
worked splendidly. 

Then, when the first shift had finished in the barges 
below, they started singing the Kaffir songs they 
had heard in Natal. And as they began to collect 
on the bulwarks of the barges, the fellows on top 
tossed them coins! And the chaps below scrambled 
and fought for them exactly the same as they had 
seen the Kaffirs. 

“ Trow, trow; white money; yellow fellow.” 

But there were no “ yellow fellows’ on board, 
and white money seemed scarce; so they had to 
scramble for the pennies, which they did till the 
next shift went below. 

Truly the Australian soldier is a born humorist ! 

Disillusion followed quick on the first visit ashore. 

To begin with, the heat, owing to the protection 
from free breezes by the surrounding mountains, 
was worse than at the Equator itself. Al the officers 
had to go ashore with parties of men; and these had 
to be stowed fifty at a time, standing up in barges 
with high sides, that would just hold them. Fortun- 
ately there was a small decking at each end, where 
we could stand rather precariously and direct the 
filling of the boats. Before starting with the first 
lot, two fellows fainted and had to be carried aboard. 

The steaming heat on shore was worse than in the 
stream. The men dispersed, and we made for what 
we were told was an Officers’ Club. There was a 
fairly steep climb up the side of a hill; and halting 
half-way, we saw two English officers being carried 
in chairs slung to bamboos, and supported by natives. 
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We looked about, to hire some, but were told these 
were “ privately owned.” 

All, except the Military “ Heads ” and a few large 
merchants, are black in this oppressive town; even 
the clerks at the Post Office and Bank being natives. 
And not too obliging at that. They get decidedly 
uppish when they have risen a step or two. 

But a little further up the road we passed Govern- 
-ment House, and here the sentries did us the honour 
of “ presenting arms.” It was done really well, too, 
and they evidently were so very proud of their 
achievement! Somehow we felt decidedly “ bucked ” 
about the little incident. It seemed to be a good 
omen. As the whole place appeared to be open, 
and the sentries had been so very obliging, Jim 
was for going boldly in and seeking an interview 
with the Great One. But he might have been out, 
and his Missus would possibly be indisposed, or at 
least not cordial in that climate, so we decided to 
go on. 

The perspiration simply poured out as we labori- 
ously advanced. Oh, for a Durban ’rickshaw—or 
even one of those high-toned “carriers”?! But 
though we put a bit of bluff into it with one or two 
“ empties ” passing downhill, it did not come off. 
So we footed it, urged on by visions of long syphons, 
buckets of ice, and endless delectable drinks to 
choose from. 

At last we arrived at a building that sported the 
name ‘ Bungalow.” Certainly it had a wide 
veranda, and a few precarious wicker chairs. But 
the inside did not look encouraging. 

We sank into the chairs, and read English illus- 
trated papers for twenty minutes. Then a waiter 
appeared with a meagre tray, carrying a more 
meagre menu. It looked about enough for one; 
but it was set down in front of four officers in the 
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far corner. We waylaid the waiter on his return 
journey and ordered lunch for three. 

“ Did you order lunch earlier in the week?” he 
asked. 

‘* Well, as we’ve just come off the boat, we couldn’t 
very well. Had we known, we might have sent a 
wireless.” 

But he was a tired “ C ”? class man, and the irony 
was lost on him. 

“ Very sorry, sir, but lunches have to be booked 
on that list a week ahead.” And he pointed to a 
board hung outside the bar. 

“Can I see the manager? ”’ asked Dick tersely. 

He was shown into the office, where a tired Major 
presided, and he explained our grievance. ‘The 
Major apologised, and said the rule, of course, applied 
to local resident officers, and if we came back in 
three-quarters of an hour, our lunch would be 
ready. 

After that, we had a drink to keep our peckers up. 
Then we slept in the chairs, too tired to do any more 
walking. 

In an hour’s time our “C” man appeared with a 
tray. It contained some badly baked bread, rancid 
butter, and two small tins of sardines. We suggested 
some tea, as we still remembered the drink of an hour 
since. Finally that came, and we soon made short 
work of the Junch. When the bill was presented, it 
worked out at 3s. 3d. each ! 

We wandered down to the town, just to fill up 
time until the boats arrived. 

Here things were conducted in the same tired, 
indifferent, and in the most cases off-hand way. You 
could take it or leave it. We generally left it, 
except in the case of a few silk goods, which were 
decent value. 

When we returned to the vessel, the verdict was 
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pretty unanimous. We did not strike an officer or a 
man who wanted to go ashore again ! 

Another two days in the sweltering heat, and then 
three more transports arrived. 

Late in the afternoon a smart launch from the 
Kent dashed up alongside, and before the unfortunate 
sentries had time to salute, a nippy Lieutenant had 
raced up the steps three at a time, and landed on 
deck. The C.O. had not time to roar at the sentries 
before the Lieutenant was shaking him by the hand 
and dragging him into the Captain’s cabin. There 
is nothing lax about the movements of your Naval 
Officer, even in the Tropics. 

The sentries were ready for him when presently 
the door flew open and he dashed past them down 
the gangway again. His launch was forging along 
from the ship ere he had taken his seat in the 
stern sheets. 

We guessed there would be something doing 
after that. But the C.O. and Captain said nothing 
about moving that day. 

Next morning, at daylight, our screws began 
to churn; and looking out of the portholes, we 
saw an Auxiliary Cruiser leading the way, followed 
by the Denbighshire, the Cairns, ourselves, and two 
others, each about a quarter of a mile behind 
the other. We were sailing under the protection 
of Navy guns; and the fact lent a little thrill to 
the incident. Thus we proceeded for two days; 
and then entered the French port of Dakkar. 
Here we took on and mounted a 47 naval gun 
astern, with a crew to work it, in case we unex- 
pectedly came across periscopes. 

This port was enclosed with a proper breakwater ; 
and when all our vessels were inside, there was 
not room for them to swing ! 

And here, again, we were treated something like 
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at Cape Town. No shore leave! But it was much 
more of a problem to tackle. The shore was less 
than 300 yards distant; there was no tide current ; 
and there were many strong swimmers aboard. 

The first day the officers had their hands full. 
Some men had been heard to say openly that they 
would swim ashore; and others that they would 
rush the boats in the night, and get to land that 
way. 

To make matters worse, it was Christmas Eve. 
The men were getting out of hand. 

The guard on all boats, with fixed bayonets, was 
doubled. Some of the ringleaders laughed deri- 
sively. But the officers got out their revolvers, 
and stood by the boats too. They had secret orders, 
and intended to carry them out. This cowed most 
of the men; and the ringleader called them a lot of 
cold-footed unmentionables. (He was afterwards 
court-martialled ; and got two years “hard,” which 
was confirmed on shore.) 

As night progressed, the ship grew uproarious. 
At “lights out” not a globe was extinguished; or 
if it was, it was immediately turned on again, 
supplemented by ‘numerous candles. By ten 
o’clock there was a rumour that the men were 
going to rush the officers’ quarters. It was time 
to do something! And the Adjutant persuaded 
the C.O. to let him speak to the men. 

So he went to the forward deck, and was quickly 
surrounded by a dense mass. He was unarmed. 

Then he explained that the stopping of leave was 
entirely the act of the land authorities, who had 
had much trouble with previous boats: that the 
men could continue their sing-songs till twelve 
o’clock; and that in the morning the boats would 
be lowered, each in charge of an officer, and allowed 
to row “‘ about the harbour.” 
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It saved the situation ! 

The men cheered again and again; went down to 
their decks and roared themselves hoarse; and 
before midnight there was a quiet ship. 

On Christmas morning, after breakfast, the boats 
were lowered and filled with laughing, happy men. 
They rowed about the harbour for some time; 
but somehow most officers’ boats seemed to drift 
towards an inviting beach a little away from the 
town; and there the lads bathed to their hearts’ 
content. 

In the afternoon boat races between companies 
were held; and by the time the last two boats 
rowed a hard, exciting race, all trace of mutiny 
had disappeared. 

Once more our armed Auxiliary Cruiser led the 
way out of harbour, followed by her five ships. 
When well out of sight of the town, she suddenly 
veered to “port”; and instantly her six guns 
were trained on the horizon. A faint smudge of 
smoke on the left was darkening and growing 
larger; and—the stranger might be an enemy ! 
We one and all hoped it was the Boche raider. 
For ten minutes we were keyed up to concert 
pitch; and then our Protector turned back again 
on her original course. 

It was a British cruiser, followed by four other 
ships. They were heading to join us; and before 
long the stout, trim little Kent was convoying 
nine troop-ships in three-column formation, herself 
in the van. Then our Auxiliary dipped her flag, 
and returned to Dakkar. 

With the exception of an occasional laggard 
(bad coal, or engines going wrong), who was im- 
mediately “roared up” by the Kents flash-light 
signal, nothing of note happened to within three 
days of the English coast. True, every now and 
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then a vessel appeared in the offing and the Kent 
immediately sheered off at full steam, like a hound 
suddenly picking up a scent; to return again into 
the head of the line when fully satisfied. Once 
a steamer was slow in her reply; and the Kent 
sent an urgent message in the shape of a shot 
across her bow before she got the kind of reply 
she wanted. It came pretty promptly. 

Once we picked up an 8.0.8. signal: “ Being 
shelled.” But as the victim was off the Irish coast, 
hundreds of miles away, we could do nothing. 

Of a sudden it turned bitterly cold; and soon 
we were plunging along in the teeth of an arctic 
gale. Our speed was reduced by half; for one of 
our vessels was a ‘“‘ converted ’’ Boche, and was 
not strong in the innards. 

Next day, almost in the dark, we were pounced on 
by nine British Destroyers, who each took charge of 
a ship; and the Kent faded “ somewhere.” 

A submarine was reported during the night, 
in the region of our course; and next day we 
passed over the place where she had been spotted ; 
but there was no trace of hostile craft anywhere. 
How we would have loved to get a sight of just 
one, and have just one shot at it! 

And on the day following, shrouded in fiying 
mist and storm-clouds, with an occasional glimpse 
of sunshine, we saw the English coast. How 
it thrilled to think we were running through the 
same old battered Channel, under war conditions, 
that Drake and Frobisher and Raleigh had sailed, 
over 350 years ago! Oh, that our Navy could 
get the chance of an open fight as in those days ! 
Would it ever come? We all hoped so. 

Soon the Eddystone light showed up; and then 
the weather-swept breakwater of Plymouth Harbour. 
Trawlers on every side, fishing for “tin sharks,” 
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with an occasional Destroyer racing out on patrol 
work. 

Then the famous Hoe, with Plymouth, glorious 
Plymouth, in glorious Devon, in the background. 

Our long sea trip was over. 

We were in England at last. The War was 
getting very near. When would we all be going 
to the front? Our Great Adventure was soon to 
begin in real earnest. 


XII 


THE progressive steps of the soldier towards the 

front are usually accompanied by the same sort of 
“ shock.” 
' In the first place, it takes a lot of screwing-up 
of courage to enlist. To the conscientious, prepared 
for any eventuality, it is almost like putting one 
foot in the coffin. Most of your friends left behind 
(especially the fair sex) are sure of it. 

When one embarks, and actually says good-bye 
to Australia, the other foot is put in. One is 
irrevocably cut off from the New World in real 
earnest ; and before landing even in England, he has 
to face the risk of submarines and floating mines. 

When, later, he lands in England, and is bound 
for the final training camp to learn the last ideas . 
from the actual front, one, as it were, lies down in 
the coffin. And when he crosses over to the Base 
in France, the lid is fitted into its place. Then, 
when he entrains for the firing line, the screws are 
put in. Finally he lands in a trench in the front 
line, or in support (often a narrow hole very much 
like a mammoth grave), and the imagination calls 
to mind the Burial Service. 

Don’t misunderstand. The feeling does not last 
long. These shocks come just as you get each 
fresh order to move. Somehow you always feel: 
“ It’s coming—at last !” 


We were riding at anchor in an English harbour. 
90 
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It was the depth of one of the severest winters 
for twenty years; and the arctic gale continued 
in its fury. And in it we were to move to our 
English Base. No wonder we had the cold 
shivers ! 

“ Iron rations ” had to be issued to all to tide 
over forty-eight hours. 

Now, our C.O.’s béte noire was a “clean ship.” 
It was made spotless during the morning, when 
land first loomed in sight. Some of us wanted to 
issue the rations while there was plenty of time; 
but we were over-ruled. It was well into the 
afternoon before the cases of meat and biscuits 
were available; and just as the first boxes were 
procured, the first tug drew alongside; and the 
Adjutant ordered the first Company to disembark. 
So our own Company had to get a move on. 

All men were in full marching order; and most 
of them were on deck. They had to be got below; 
and, bulking twice their usual size, each man had 
to go through door and gangway down the stairs, 
and get up again when he had received rations. 
There was nothing with which to open the soldered 
tins containing the biscuits. Bayonets came to 
the rescue, cases were prized open, and tins cut 
somehow—also many fingers. Men already bul- 
ging with ungainly equipment had now to stow 
two tins of beef and two pounds of biscuits. It 
was hard enough to get the stuff out, but it was 
worse to make the men “stow it” in their haver- 
sacks and then get out of the way. Amid much 
lurid language, the first Section were disposed of— 
and they jammed on the stairs with those coming 
down. N.C.O.’s lost their heads and confusion 
was rampant. In the middle of it, the Adjutant 
roared down to know why the blinking blazes 
our Company didn’t get on to the tug. So I went 
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on top, leaving Jim to fix up the remainder of the 
rations as best he could. 

By dint of much abuse and occasionally pushing, 
the first Section were lined up, and marched to the 
gangway. Half-way down the ladder, two duffers 
slipped; and all their rations went tumbling into 
the water. 

Then I went back for the next Section. There was 
a better N.C.O. in charge of this. But just as the 
men were about to move, one callow youth came 
up and complained : 

“ Please, sir, I haven’t got my rations.” 

“ Then you can jolly well go hungry,” I snapped, 
“ unless some one happens to have a feeding- 
bottle handy. Left turn! Quick march ! ”’ 

Finally our Company was safely aboard the 
tender. It was getting dark by this time; and the 
boat was densely packed forward. I had fondly 
reckoned on a re-check of the men; but gave it 
up and trusted to luck. 

When the other Units were tumbled on board, 
the pleasant information came that blankets for 
the men had to be drawn from the ship. 

Up they came from the hold in huge hessian 
packs, and were jolted on to the tug’s deck. Irre- 
spective of Units, two blankets per man were issued. 
Some went short, of course, but it was the best that 
could be done. 

Then I thought I would go and have a last look 
at our “clean” deck. It resembled a cheap 
grocer’s shop that had suffered sudden shell-shock ! 
Biscuits, meat tins (some blighters had opened the 
bully beef and thrown the tins down), large empty 
biscuit tins, cases, and straw littered the whole of 
the *tween decks. I beat a hasty retreat to the 
tug, and thanked God that the Adjutant was still 
roaring himself hoarse over all and sundry; and 
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likely to continue so till we moved. This we did, 
not long afterwards, and in a short time were along- 
side the dock wharf. 

And just here I wanted to take off my hat to the 
British R.T.O.’s at embarkation ports. There was 
no confusion. An officer met the Captain of our 
first batch—some six hundred odd men. On learning 
our destination, he said: 

“ Have your men lined up on this wharf, and 
march them round the corner.” 

This was done, and there was a long train awaiting 
us, each compartment to take eight men only. In 
ten minutes all the carriages were comfortably 
full; and a roomy compartment left at the rear for 
officers. There was a quarter of an hour’s wait, 
during which women and boys with baskets brimful 
of hot sausage rolls and pies, did a roaring trade 
amongst the lads. 

Punctual to the minute the whistle blew, and we 
started for our first camp in England. 

At a town half-way along, the Mayor and Mayoress, 
with a bevy of willing workers, provided the men 
with hot coffee and buns gratis, and it was most 
welcome at midnight in that bitter winter air. 
Cheer upon cheer for the benefactors rent the air 
as the train steamed out of the station. 

After that we slumbered and slept till at about 
three o’clock in the morning, when the train came 
to a standstill. 

“ All out here. Come on. Get a move on, 
lads.” 

Heavy sleepers had to be roused, sometimes with 
a kick, and equipment put on again, and men fallen 
in, in their respective Units. 

On a road, frozen hard like cast-iron, the men 
shivered and stamped their feet. It was but nine 
days since we had been sweltering in Equatorial 
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heat! And, if anything, the wind blew harder 
and keener than ever. 

Our guide, a Padre from the training camp, 
headed the column, and we started on a slippery 
six-mile march. 

There was only one “ rest,” and that a short one. 
To keep moving was the only way to keep warm. 

The moon came out after a time, as though to 
cheer us on, but it only revealed more clearly the 
bareness of trunk, branch and twig. Truly this 
was a cold beginning ! 

At last the road turned suddenly, and we beheld 
some welcome ‘‘hutments.” This was the first 
camp of a large “ group.” Another quarter of a 
mile, and in through a gate we turned. Here, 
waiting Sergeants took the men off our hands, 
showed them accommodation, and gave them hot 
coffee. We turned in to the Mess, where a stove 
blazed a cordial welcome. A hot drink and a feed, 
and then we were shown to quarters. 

Did we sleep just a little that early morning ? 


XIII 


AND now, after working with our whole Unit 
for ten solid weeks, and getting to know every man’s 
merits or otherwise, the disintegration of our little 
band began. That is the disadvantage of bringing 
over Reinforcements. 

The men had to be inspected by the powers that 
be, classified, and drafted to Battalions that were 
weakest. 

It was uncongenial, heartbreaking work. 

Lucky were those, both officers and men, who 
went forward from the start in original Companies, 
Battalions, and Brigades. 

But it had to be. 

And once more we were set to train and supervise 
mostly strangers. 

But there was soon a slight off-set to this. For 
after less than a week in camp, all had four days’ 
“ disembarkation leave.” 

So off we hiked to London in a fast train that 
landed us there in less than two hours. 

A comfortable, quiet hotel! A hot bath; a 
slap-up dinner; a theatre the first night; a glorious, 
warm sleep in clean sheets, with no bugle to blare 
into your slumbers in the middle of the night. 
And—yes—breakfast in bed, and a leisurely stroll 
into the smoking-room at 10.30 a.m. What 
luxury ! ! 

The day was foggy, and there was a cold, drizzly 
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rain. But in the grate was a roaring fire; and 
there were all the morning papers to read, besides 
present and past illustrated journals. 

After lunch, we each overhauled our wardrobes, 
and decided to spend the afternoon in very necessary 
shopping. 

Eager to get the business over, we made for a 
good tailor’s shop, valises in hand, and explained 
one or two jobs we wanted done quickly. 

“ Very sorry, sir. Can’t manage it for another 
fortnight. All our best hands have gone to the 
war. Perhaps B. & Co., further on, can oblige 
you.” 

We tried B. & Co. 

“ Can’t be done, sir,” the manager said. ‘“‘ We 
are unable to cope with present orders.” 

And so on with six shops in succession. 

We were aghast! Was this really London ? 
Surely not the same old London ? 

That was just it. London was feeling the stress 
of war, and had to move slower than was her wont. 

And after trying those six other shops with equal 
result, in despair we went to a little place in a by- 
street, where the shop was run by a man and his 
wife. We were only justin time. As he was taking 
our orders two other officers popped in, and had to 
be refused. 

Then we laid ourselves out to “ do ”’ what sights 
we could in the all too short time. 

Of course, the old Abbey claimed us first. It is 
the Mecca of the Empire; and the grand old 
weather-beaten pile, with the actual tombs of Eng- 
land’s greatest men, absorbed us for the rest of the 
afternoon. Even here we struck the effect of war, 
for the best treasures, including Edward the Con- 
fessor’s tomb, were sand-bagged up ! 
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We had been the usual round, and were about to 
emerge, steeped in reverence and awe of the dignity 
and atmosphere of the place, when we saw a couple 
of “birds” discussing and arguing. 

Out of curiosity we went along. It was worth 
while. 

“ Cripes, Harry,” said one, “lock at that winder. 
Put in for some bloke wot died in 1100. Must be 
the oldest in England ! ” 

‘* Not much,” challenged his friend. ‘I saw one 
in Salisbury that was doin’ its bit for old Moses and 
Aaron.” 

Further on they came to a recumbent figure, 
with armour carved in marble, and hands clasped 
over the breast. Evidently a warrior! 

“Look ’ere, Jack,” exclaimed one of the 
fellows. “‘ Bin lyin’ there since 1200. Holy 
smoke ! ” 

Such sluggishness evidently irritated Jack. 

“ Come off, Corporal,’ he cried, addressing the 
pious one of the tomb; “get a move on. Show a 
leg quick and lively. Reveille’s gone hours ago. 
Hop out.” 

Next day, of course, we did the Tower, and were 
saluted on all sides by those keepers of London’s 
old stronghold. But it did look a bit incongruous 
to see a Bayonet course in the old moat. 

Every night, and on some afternoons also, we 
went to a theatre. We tried a different restaurant 
for each meal. But the most interesting of all was 
“Ye Old Cheshire Cheese ”?” in the Strand. Here 
we sat on the identical bench where Dr. Johnson 
used to feed and hold forth, and had the same sort 
of juicy meal he so enjoyed. 

The days flew by! It seemed like two instead 
of four. Then came a problem. 

G 
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We had, strictly speaking, to return on a Saturday 
and be in camp by three o’clock. That meant, 
practically, a blank day. And we knew there 
would be nothing doing in the afternoon. It was 
sheer nonsense to expect us to catch the 11.20 in 
the morning. 

So we missed it, and wired accordingly. 

We even went to a matinée in the afternoon; 
had our last and best dinner, and caught the 9 p.m. 
from Waterloo. 

Like naughty children we sneaked into our 
quarters close on midnight, saying in our hearts 
that the Adjutant could go to Hong-Kong for all 
we cared. 

We waited till breakfast was over before speaking 
to him. 

Then Dick said casually : 

‘Oh, I suppose you got our wire all right? ” 

“ What wire? What was it about?” 

We hadn’t even been missed! After all, we 
might have got the eleven o'clock for all that it 
mattered. 

“ Oh, it was just about not being able to catch a 
taxi in time for the train.” t 

“Oh, thats all right, old boy. Don’t 
worry ! ” 

If ever there was a “next time,” we swore we 
would take the last train on Sunday night ! 

Another few days in camp, attending parades ; 
being “ Orderly Dog”; fitting of boots; fitting 
equipment; weeding out sufferers from various 
ailments; route marches; Company and Battalion 
drill; an occasional morning at the range; and 
then it came out in orders: 

‘Second Lieutenants So-and-So will on Monday 
morning entrain for Blankton, to attend the Over- 
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seas Officers’ Course. Kits to be at the Officers’ 
Mess by 8a.m. Railway warrants will be available 
at the Orderly Room.” 

We welcomed the change. We were getting full 
up of the training camp. 


XIV 


GETTING properly down to the routine of work 
at the English Training School took a few days. 
Australians are not quite so amenable to discipline 
as their English kinsmen; and, having all obtained 
commissions in Australia, some were apt to look 
upon this particular School as a sort of holiday. 
Some of them fell in over it, too. 

But the point was this: 

Here were two Platoons of officers, who had to 
be ‘“‘lined up” of a morning and afternoon by a 
Sergeant-Major, prior to getting on with the syllabus 
of the day. True, he was a real Cockney Tommy, 
of some twenty years’ experience, but that didn’t 
alter the position. We had to be checked off after 
breakfast promptly by 8.40, to enable us to move 
on complete to the Parade ground for the daily 
march past the Colonel. 

But the S.M. had had experience of Australians, 
and knew pretty well how to handle them. ‘To lose 
his temper would be fatal. And we tried it sorely 
at times. 

The first morning, of course, as it was bitter 
winter, many were late. At 8.30 the shrill whistle 
blew whilst equipment was being overhauled. 

“ Its all right,” counselled those who had been 
in the School a fortnight. “You needn’t go on 
till 8.40. Old Battle-Axe ” (his nickname) ‘always 
tries to yank out new chums too early.” And these 
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experienced ones would proceed cleaning equipment 
and rifle leisurely. 

Now, the new-comer is apt to forget minor details ; 
hence the lateness at the fall in. 

“On Parade, gentlemen, please,’ roars the 
Battle-Axe. 

At 8.45 all are checked off. Then B.A. says: 

“ Have all you gents got watches? ”’ 

Apparently they have, for no one dissents. 

“ Well, will you please put watches right by mine, 
which is 8.45. Platoon is five minutes late; and 
the Colonel will be roarin’.”’ 

Next morning the same leisurely walk out at 
8.38. 

“ Hurry on, gentlemen, please,” growls Battle- 
Axe. 

Still there are some missing. Then he turns to 
the offending Barrack Room, and yells : 

‘“ His there hany hother Hofficer who would like 
to come on Parade? If so, don’t ’urry. There’s 
all day to go yet, an’ it’s only 8.45 a.m.” 

Of course that fairly “‘fetched’’ us. He was a 
sport, after all, and we were pretty prompt in the 
future. 

But one morning it was snowing rather per- 
sistently, and it required an effort to leave the warm, 
cosy stove. One chap, who camped down the other 
end of the building, was easily the last. His con- 
science must have pricked him suddenly, for in 
the distance he broke into a trot. We didn’t see 
him, for our backs were towards him. 

But Battle-Axe did; and he cried excitedly, 
pointing : 

“Look, gentlemen, look: there’s a sight for 
you.” 

We expected a running deer, or a hare at least. 

“Where, Serg. Major? Where? ” 
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‘““Over there, gentlemen. Look! A AHofficer 
runnin’! A Hofficer, mind! Bh’me if that ain’t 
the best on record at these ’ere barracks.” 

Naturally, at the beginning of the week we 
suffered from Monday-morning-itis. Old Battle- 
Axe would look at our sleepy faces and say: 

“ It’s all roight, gentlemen; tike yer time; tike 
yer time. It’s Monday mornin’, and Ive got a 
new note-book and a new pencil.” Then, as an 
after-thought : ““ Of course, I know you gents don’t 
need to take notes at the lectures. You know all 
about these things, comin’ from Horsetralia. But 
just carry yer note-books into the lecture-room for 
appearance sake. ... An’ there’s all day before 
us. Don’t ’urry, or you might break a blood- 
vessel. It don’t do to tike risks. There was a 
Horsetralian Hofficer died in last month’s school 
from a strained ’eart. His record for climbing them 
steps ” (pointing to a double flight) “was four 
minutes fifty seconds. ’E could get down ’em in 
four-twenty to the tick.” 

The lecture-rooms were rather scattered; and 
if one liked to pass the wink to the Platoon Com- 
mander, who was one of ourselves, he could dodge 
the lecture by “fading” round the corner. It 
was easy to re-check in a smaller room; but the 
C.I. gave his stunts in the Y.M.C.A. Hut to the 
whole School ; the fading trick was then much easier 
to manage, especially when it was dark. 

Once, after being checked and about to march 
to the Hut, old Battle-Axe said: 

“Pd loike to point out, gentlemen, that the 
lecture hut is round to the rowght of that building. 
Some of you seem to think it’s round the other way. 
So I have posted some of the Staff there to re-direct 
any gentleman that might ’ave missed his way— 
by accident like,” 
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Church Parade was compulsory. We lined up 
somewhat reluctantly, but would pass the time of 
waiting to move off with surreptitious jokes that 
would cause, perhaps, some smiling. 

“ Now, take that smile hoff yer diais, gents,” 
Battle-Axe would counsel. ‘‘ Smilin’s all roight 
hoff parade. I smile sometimes meself, though you 
may not think so. But not here. It’s no good in 
drill; .an’ specially goin’ to church. It ain’t re- 
garded as decent by the C.I.” 

Here, again, the “ fading ” trick would sometimes 
come off, if one happened, quite unintentionally, to 
forget stick or gloves, for instance. But it had to 
be used very judiciously. 

Another good plan was, if one happened to be 
C. of E., to suddenly remember a Presbyterian 
ancestor strain, harking back through the centuries, 
and a longing for the dour admonitions of the 
learned Scot. 

Battle-Axe would round up the parade next 
Saturday : 

“Church of England fall in at 9.30, Sundays, 
Romans at 9. All other half- bred and fancy religions 
at 10.30. Hay Hem (a.m.).” 

Now, on being asked where Mr. A. was, who was 
originally down as C. of E., his best friend would 
plead that his religion had been entered up wrong, 
that the missing officer was of the “ most strictest ”’ 
sect of Presbyterians. This, by the following week, 
got rather catching. 

So much so that on the following Saturday 
morning parade, old Battle-Axe announced : 

“ I just want to remoind you gents, that whatever 
you do in civil life, when yer join the bloomin’ Army, 
yer can’t be Church one week, and Roman next, 
and Presbywowser next. Once you’ve taken yer 
choice you’ve got ter stick to it, whether it leads 
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yer to heaven, or whether it bloomin’ well takes yer 
to the other plice; or, say, Berlin. ’Course, I’m 
rather sorry if you’ve found out you’ve chosen the 
wrong gorspel. If ye’re goin’ to heaven with those 
smilin’ faces of yours, well, ye’re gown’. An’ if 
ye’re goin’ to ’ell, well, go like a soldier, and look 
"appy just the same. You'll ’ave plenty of mates 
from these ’ere barracks.” 

The C.I., who lectured the whole School generally 
at 6.30 before dinner, was a dear old boy of the old 
school; but he was good on Administration and the 
cleanliness of a camp, under all conditions. 

What used to interest us most, however, especially 
when he had warmed to his subject, was the restless 
way he would gesticulate with the right hand, and 
quickly unbutton and button up his overcoat. 
The next trick would always be an almost con- 
vulsive seizing of his coat cuffs to take in a temporary 
pleat round the wrists, and then, gripping the sleeve 
ends tight, he would plunge both hands deep down 
into his pockets. 

But he was a fine old chap; and many a word 
of wisdom he let drop that is not found in text- 
books. 

I always remember what he said about Padres. 
Of course, there are Padres and Padres. Some (a 
few) have been throughout the finest chaps I have 
ever met in the army—especially those who always 
go with their Unit into the pandemonium of the 
firing-line. The sort that will rush into a barrage 
with the stretcher-bearers, and help gather up the 
squirming, writhing, groaning, ghastly wounded. 
But there are “‘ other ” Padres, and it was of these 
he spoke, something like this: 

‘““ Now, Padres are all very well at proper times, 
and some of them are very fine fellows. But there 
are others who never seem to be able to do the right 
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thing at the right time. In fact, some have a knack 
of always doing the wrong thing. So if you have the 
bad luck to be saddled with the latter, keep them 
behind when you go into action. And in any case, 
don’t allow the Padre, however good a man he may be, 
to gather the men round him, and start them singing 
hymns. You want your men in action to forget 
all about Heaven and the other place, and only 
think of killing the cursed Hun.” 

The lecturer who took us in scouting was a 
vigorous Indian officer over fifty. And his favourite 
stunt was to start off his squad of young bucks at 
a solid five-mile an hour pace, up a hill 800 feet 
high. Then, when the attenuated line of followers 
finally came up and collected round, panting 
audibly, he would give the signs of scouting, and 
expatiate on things for which an alert scout should 
always be on the look-out. 

One sign we all remembered straight away. It 
was ©, and means “ gone home.” 

The second day with the Scout Master it began 
to snow from the start, and gradually grew worse 
and worse. The line of followers dragged out to a 
hundred yards, then two, and finally lengthened 
to a quarter of a mile. Still he kept going, and 
even increased the pace. So the latter half of the 
contingent held a Council of War. The result was 
they cut across country to a spot where the In- 
structor would pass later on, according to pro- 
gramme. And there they set to work in the snow, 
and dug several unmistakable signs resembling 
very much inverted and greatly-magnified moon 
craters. Then, in a bunch, they went home ! 

Next day, in a lecturette before starting out, the 
Scout Master, who was a Scot with a sense of subtle 
humour, said: 

“TI am pleased, and even delighted, to know that 
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about half the class learnt at least one thing so 
thoroughly yesterday. ‘Their practical illustrations 
were even better than their diagrams. But in 
future, gentlemen, I must ask you not to go home 
without first consulting me. After this, if I find 
that any one is too indisposed to maintain my 
pace (which will be slightly modified in future), I 
shall be only too delighted to allow him to return 
to the warmth of his fireside.” 

One day, the “ crawlers,” who always hung round 
his elbow, ready to assent to anything he said 
and supplement it, so as to gain notice, fell in 
properly. 

It was his habit to stop suddenly, and fire off 
questions like this: 

“ I want a bicycle to send an urgent message back 
to the Commander. Where shall I get it?” 

And you had to remember you saw a rustic and 
rusty machine about 200 yards from the road, 


resting against a hedge, a little way in the rear. 
Or 


¢ 


“I want to cut those telephone wires. Shall I 
climb the pole?” 

Of course there had been a ladder in sight some- 
where, and you had to remember where it was. 

But on this occasion we rather rapidly passed 
an old church some distance away on our left. All. 
at once he stopped round the corner, and said : 

“ What time was it by the clock in that tower? ” 

A quick look at wrist-watches by the crawlers. 

“Seventeen minutes past nine, sir,’ came out 
glibly from the leader. 

““ Sure ? ” 

‘* Nine-fifteen exactly, sir,” corrected another. 

“ Quite certain ? ”’ 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Have another look.” 
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Then the glib ones were rather sorry. There 
was no trace of a clock in the four corners of the 
tower ! 

The Major who took us in revolver work was a 
bit of a hard case. 

We sat at the desks with our pistols, all more or 
less fiddling with the mechanism. 

Then he took his up, and “ broke ” it before the 
class. 

“ You will notice, gentlemen, that although I am 
experienced in the use of this weapon, before starting 
to use the trigger I show you that the chamber is 
empty. I do this, because somewhere in most 
classes you will find there are three kinds of fools. 
There is first of all the plain Fool. Then there is 
the D d Fool. But worst of all is the b——y 
Fool. I don’t suppose there are any amongst you 
Australians, but I simply want to emphasise the 
fact that you cannot be too careful in handling this 
machine.”’ 

That little homily stuck. 

So did similar advice in regard to bombs by 
another instructor. I well remember, in the 
practice trench, how gingerly I handled my first live 
“ bomb ” previous to throwing. When one gripped 
the lever like grim death, his heart beat loud and 
fast as he drew out the “ pin,” and realised what a 
little thing, the pressure of the fingers, stood between 
him and death. Very few count “two” or even 
“one ” after the lever is released. (The bomb ex- 
plodes in five seconds.) It is generally “ throw ” 
straight away, and then duck under the parapet 
waiting for the detonation. After throwing a few 
bombs, however, one goes through the process of 
pin-pulling quite calmly. And herein lies the 
danger of accidents. It is generally the b y 
fool who, grown careless, either kills himself or 
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injures some one else whilst handling with undue 
familiarity these spiteful missiles. 

There were other interesting stunts: taking up 
a tactical position of defence; billeting in the 
neighbouring village; and taking bearings at night- 
time with the prismatic compass. All necessary 
work, and those who did them conscientiously found 
them very useful later on. 

All in good time the School closed. 

Dick came out with 98 per cent. of marks; I 
managed to get 75 per cent.; and Jim just got in 
with 61 per cent. 

Then back to our training-camp once more, to 
await orders for the Front. 

It was getting closer every time ! 


XV 

‘In pursuance of Routine Order No. ete., etc., 
you are to report to the Embarkation Officer at 
Folkestone not later than 4 p.m. the 10th inst., 
to proceed overseas to join your Unit. Railway 
warrant will be obtainable at the Orderly Room.” 

The lid was being put on the coffin ! 

There would be a day to spare in London, in 
which to fix up shortages of kit. That was all. 

“ What is the best kind of overcoat for the 
Front ¢’’ you ask of one who has been through the 
Somme mud. 

You have fondly imagined the well-known pattern 
seen in all pictures the only possible one. 

“ Qet a real old marine oilskin. It’s the only 
thing that won’t ultimately get wet through, and 
weigh about a ton and a half,” counsels a Sub. 

That seems sense, and you decide on the oilskin. 

“ What about trench boots ? ”’ 

“ They’re all right till they get thoroughly soaked 
and sodden—which is nearly every day. Don’t 
like them. Issue boots and putties for me.” 

Another load off your mind. 

A valise, of course, has been purchased. What 
about carrying a pack for toilet-gear ? 

“Get an Officer’s Kit-bag with a sling. And 
stick to it through thick and thin. You never 
know when you’re going to see your valise again.” 

In time you draw up a list of absolute indis- 
pensables. A good, warm, spare blanket is put in 
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the bottom of the valise; and after packing and re- 
packing a dozen times with the Orderly’s help, at 
length you strap up the bulky roll. Then you dis- 
cover you have forgotten your waterproof sheet, 
and a spare pair of boots. It always happens. I 
have packed and re-packed my valise many times 
now, and never yet do I remember an occasion 
when something has not been left out. Looking- 
glasses and razor-strops have a nasty knack of being 
omitted. So have tooth-paste and shaving-sticks. 

A busy day in London; and it was wonderful the 
little things we found we had forgotten. We were 
sorely tempted to purchase collapsible camp-stools, 
and canvas buckets, but found them too bulky. 
One of our very best purchases proved to be a neat 
set of mess tins, and camp knife, spoon, and fork. 

A last night in a comfortable hotel; an early 
breakfast; and we boarded the Folkestone train 
together with about 200 other officers. 

Our boat waited till dusk before starting; and 
then, together with two Hospital boats, and accom- 
panied by three Destroyers, we made the passage 
of the Straits. 

It was pitch-dark when we arrived at the French 
port. Lights were only allowed (much shaded) at 
the hold, and at the baggage dump. 

Thirty valises at a time were whipped aloft by 
the donkey engine, and banged down on the wharf 
promiscuously. Some fastidious fellows had brought 
suit-cases instead of sling-packs, and these suffered 
severely. 

It was a case of each man for himself when the 
netting was roughly hauled clear of the kits. After 
much jostling and using of electric bulbs (most 
precious of possessions on active service), we got 
ours apart. 

The hotel was a good distance away, clear of the 
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long quay. There were some grimy porters about 
with hand-carts, and with three other officers we 
put our possessions on one of these vehicles. The 
owner was greedy, and hoped to take some more. 
But we wanted to get away. 

The difficulty was to make him understand. All 
modestly disclaimed any knowledge of French. 
Now, I had attended a class on board, and we had 
learnt many phrases and their answers. But, of 
course, not the one I wanted at that moment. 
Then I made a plunge. 

“Avant! Avant! Vite!” 

“ Qui, oui, m’sieur,’”’ the fellow said quickly as a 
coin was passed into his hand; and he seized the 
shafts and moved down the quay. 

My first essay of French on French soil had been 
successful! After that I’ was looked upon as 
interpreter for the party. 

Boulogne by night was gloomier than London, 
so the best thing to do was to have a hot bath and 
go to bed. 

We made our way down to the bath department 
in the basement, and there I tried a second lot of 
French. 

“Je voudrais un bain,’ I ventured to the 
attendant. 

The result was an unintelligible torrent of lan- 
guage, querying, I presume, the hour when I wanted 
the plunge; if hot, cold, or lukewarm; if I required 
soap; a smooth or rough towel; if I were a resident, 
a British subject, and by myself or with a party. 
Anyway, I guessed it was that. But as I couldn’t 
answer it all, I merely said sharply : 

“ Un bain—chaude—ici—vite /”’ 

A great word that “ vite’ (quickly). In using it 
I generally got something done pretty smartly, 
though not always what I wanted. 
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Bed was most acceptable after the day’s doings, 
and we anticipated a cosy night of undisturbed 
slumber. But just as I hopped into bed, a large rat 
ran across the floor, and merrily scuttled into the 
wainscoting, and up into the rafters, where he and 
his confréres carried on playful revels well into the 
small hours. 

Of course, we had to take a “ draft ” with us on 
the train next day. They were mostly new men 
for our own Brigade, and quite unused to travelling 
in French troop trains. 

The trucks were marked on the outside : “‘ Chevaux 
—8&; Hommes—35-40.”’ 

“Strike me pink,’ says one growler. “ That 
means ‘horses’ and ‘men.’ How the blazes do 
they expect to get thirty-five men and eight horses 
into those blinkin’ sheep trucks ? ” 

When it was explained that only thirty men would 
be put in a truck, some of them grumbled because 
there was no seating accommodation! The Aus- 
tralian is never content unless he is grousing about 
something. 

As they were lined up, I heard one fellow ask: 

“ Wot are we goin’ to do now, Sergeant ? ” 

The Sergeant was Irish. 

“ Goin’ to Eat Apples, to be sure,” he said. 

‘“ Good enough, Serg. Where are they?” 

“Twenty miles further on—when you get out.” 
Then he chuckled and winked at another of the 
“ stripes.” 

Through all the slow journey, I was told, this 
fellow gloated over the prospect of gorging cases of 
toothsome fruit. 

When, after four hours of jolting, the train 
arrived at the base and disgorged, the men again 
lined up on the platform. 
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“ Where’s them blinkin’ cases of fruit, Sergeant ? ” 
the hungry one asked. 

“ There,” replied the Sergeant, pointing to the 
name of the station: “‘ Etaples”’ (pronounced 
“ A-tahps ”). 

And those who were in the know roared at the 
gullible one from Out-back. 

After handing over our men, and reporting to the 
R.T.O., we found we had to put in two days “‘ gass- 
ing,” bayonet-work, latest musketry, and “liquid 
fire ” demonstration, and how to avoid it. 

Then we really had our orders to move, and join 
our Unit. The screws were going into the coffin- 
lid ! 

We slowly jogged through country that was 
quickly recognised from pictures in the illustrated 
papers. 

Trees absolutely without a branch, some with 
one or two broken limbs, some mere stumps. 
Villages a mass of tumbled bricks, or possibly two 
houses standing, pierced by several shell-holes, and 
roofless. The surrounding ground shell-holes, shell- 
holes, shell-holes—some filled with water, others 
slimy with mud, with a putrid, greenish mixture at 
the bottom. Legs of horses, half-decayed carcases, 
harness, rusty wire, galvanised iron, torn, battered 
and crumpled; an occasional ditch, like a creek in 
flood-time, that had once been a trench, and every 
now and then small forests of little crosses, white 
and clean for the most part, and well cared for. 

Occasionally a stray tree that had somehow missed 
incessant bombardment, with trunk decapitated 
half-way, threw out a few green leaves on one limb. 
Truly we were getting near to business ! 

After a time, when the train stopped, we could 
every now and then hear the dull, muffled ‘“‘ thud ” 
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of the heaviest guns as they sent their messages to 
Fritz. It was the first actual note of the war we 
had heard. 

In due course, train-weary, very tired, and very 
thirsty, we came to the town indicated on our 
moving orders. We had sat up all night, and were 
ready to eat anything. 

Reporting to the base close by, we were told our 
Battalion was six miles along the road, that our 
valises would be forwarded (some time), and that 
we ourselves must find our own way out. There 
was a sort of “ passing ’’ Officers’ Mess in the camp, 
conducted by the Y.M.C.A.; and there we had a 
real good feed of hot tinned sausages, bread, and 
coffee. 

This particular part of the country had evidently 
got over the severe rainy season, and was, moreover, 
fairly undulating; so that we did not at the start 
have to wade through the proverbial mud-soup. 
On the contrary, the roads were quite dusty, like 
the cross-country tracks we were used to in the 
Mallee and Riverina. The one we traversed was 
metalled in the middle, but had many deceptive 
dust-holes, and into these we went almost knee-deep 
many times. 

There were plenty of A.S.C. wagons returning 
to the railhead, but not a single one was going out 
in our direction; so we had to foot it all the way, 
carrying packs, overcoats, and slung valises. 

Presently we saw a signboard that told us our 
journey was at an end. We sought the Adjutant 
of the Battalion; reported; and then went on to 
the Brigadier, who insisted on secing every new 
officer that came into the Brigade. 

Here was a man indeed! And surely a good 
soldier ! 
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A big, well-built frame, a jovial, but determined, 
face, a kindly twinkle in the eyes, that could easily 
turn into flashes of lightning. 

A few terse inquiries, as we introduced ourselves, 
as to length of service, and specialist qualifications, 
and then dismissed with the remark : 

“Do whatever job you have here thoroughly, 
and it will be all right. Swing the lead, and there 
wiil be Hell to pay. Good luck.” 

Our Battalion was “ resting ” after a very credit- 
able stunt some three weeks previously, in which 
several decorations had been gained. Some officers 
had been wounded, and one or two killed; so there 
was room for us all there. 

Dick, by virtue of his previous military experience 
and splendid report, was a First-Lieutenant, and 
given temporary command of “ D” Company, during 
the Captain’s absence on leave. Jim and I were 
each allotted a platoon in “C” Company, which 
was shortest in officers. 

The “ atmosphere ”? here was in marked contrast 
to that of training-camps. Officers went out of 
their way to make the newly-joined Sub at home, 
and to put him up to all the points of the game. 
And there was no slumming things. Every one 
had to be up to concert pitch, or he soon struck 
trouble. 

The whole camp was temporarily turned into a 
sort of a school; and having plenty of old Boche 
trenches and shell-holes to work on, we had all the 
chance we wanted to practise imaginary stunts. 

The Battalion Major was one of the best. 

If you made a palpable mistake with your platoon 
in attack, he did not roar at you like a bull before 
the men; but came up quietly, and pointed out that, 
while your “ scouts °?” were no doubt enthusiastic 
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and brave, yet they were inclined to be very indis- 
creet; and consequently, technically, were all shot 
before they had advanced fifty yards. 

Also, you did not make full use of your Lewis gun 
section. And your bombing party seemed bent on a 
hundred yards’ sprint to the enemy, and apparently 
forgot they had a certain number of bombs, which 
had to be correctly thrown. 

It was Jim’s bad luck to have first go. 

The trench to be captured lay on the top of a | 
slope, with a bit of “ dead ”’ ground between. The 
attacking-party had an excellent place to start 
from behind a low, wide mound. 

Jim got his platoon down all right, and made them 
crawl up to the mound, and then, at his signal, 
they all sprang up over the top; and, of course, 
were easy food for machine-guns. His scouts also 
showed no initiative, and were of little assistance. 
And when he got to his objective, his sections were 
rather dispersed, and did not re-organise or converge 
for the final attack. 

These little blunders were duly noted, and though 
I did not know my men, I had a splendid Sergeant, 
and he picked out the likeliest scouts. He kept 
his head all through, and our plan worked out well 
when our turn came. 

Noticing what looked like the remains of an old 
communication trench leading towards the objec- 
tive, and starting almost from the right corner of 
the mound, I got some of my men to sneak up 
behind the cover, and crawl into the trench one at 
a time. The bombers led, supported by the Lewis 
gun. Then I got the rest to spread out to the left, 
and the scouts took advantage of every lump of 
cover. The riflemen had strict orders not to get 
in advance of the machine-gun, but to keep about 
level with them. 
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The boys all entered into the spirit of the thing, 
and no very noticeable mistake was made. And 
at the last fifty yards, with the Lewis gun to cover 
them, the rest of the platoon charged with fixed 
bayonets. 

When we returned to the Major, he said: 

“ Yes, that’s all right.” And nothing more. 

Some praise for a Major ! 

Then one day we had a Flank Guard practice 
over a certain wood that figured much in rather 
recent fighting. 

Dick’s Company formed the right flanking party 
of the whole, and he had a difficult job through 
difficult country. 

An officer in charge of the “ feelers’ and front 
party (a fellow who had been in action) made one 
or two glaring mistakes. We knew nothing of it 
at the time. But that evening, after Mess, our 
Brigadier reviewed the day’s proceedings. 

This officer had to explain why he failed to keep 
in proper touch with the main body. He tried to 
show that there were special circumstances which 
made it extra difficult, and that in any case he kept 
up as good communication as was necessary. 

Then the Brigadier jumped on him. He was 
merciless for ten minutes on end; he fairly made 
our flesh creep; and if ever a lesson was “ rubbed 
in’’ to us all, that was. He finished up by saying 
that the redeeming feature of the whole show was 
the splendid work done by the right flanking party. 
Already, when there was room for it in the 
Battalion, we could see a third star on Dick’s 
shoulders ! 

These stunts were generally in the morning, 
and in addition to them we trained our men hard 
in bayonet-work, bombing, trench-making, and 
wire entanglements. The afternoons were devoted 
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entirely to sports, and taking the men down in turns 
to the hot baths, a couple of miles away. 

They were being splendidly fed; and the knowing 
ones began to smell a rat ! 

We were housed in Army Service huts—those 
half-round, galvanised iron affairs that in the 
distance look something like a lot of beheaded 
rabbits. We were near enough to a town to buy 
properly baked bread, and get all sorts of little 
delicacies. This meant that the Y.M.C.A. canteen 
was well supplied, and the men could get these 
goods at very reasonable rates. 

Also we had a real dinky little Officers’ Mess, and 
every evening had a sing-song of some sort. ‘There 
was something in the atmosphere that told us it 
would not be for long, and we wanted to make the 
most of it while it lasted. 

All around, on either side of the roads, and lying 
about in the old trenches, were tons upon tons of 
rusty barbed wire ; equipment in all stages of dilapi- 
dation; rusty old rifles and bayonets, thousands 
of rounds of half-buried ammunition, and “dud” 
shells of all sizes, with empty shell-cases innumer- 
able. Jim and I picked up two beautiful three-inch 
cases as mementoes. They would make splendid 
ornaments for the mantelpiece when polished up. 
We stowed them away carefully in valises, and 
next Sunday went a six-mile walk to the wood that 
had seen much sanguinary fighting. We heard there 
was a good deal to see there. 

There was. Also to smell. 

The Boche here had got all he wanted from our 
machine-guns, rifles, bombs and bayonets. One 
little guily was a perfect litter of Boche helmets, 
rifles, armour, equipment, boots and clips of unused 
cartridges. We could not stop there long. The 
unholy smell was overpowering. But I collared a 
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decent helmet, and Jim pulled out a Fritz breast- 
plate and fittings. We stopped on the top of a hill, 
and gave the things a clean-up. Then we started 
back to camp. 

“ My Colonial,” grumbled Jim, “this armour’s 
some weight. I wonder how the blighters manage 
to carry it and all their other goods too.” 

We went on another mile. I did not say much, 
but Jim was looking at his souvenir rather ruefully. 
Then he started cleaning it again, as though to 
make it as light as possible. It weighed anything 
up to 18 lbs. 

“ Why not wear it ?”’ I suggested. 

‘* Good idea.” And ere long Jim had the cumber- 
some stuff strapped on. 

We made a “short”? cut over some shell-hole 
country. Presently Jim disappeared suddenly. 
When I came up, there was he at the bottom of a 
treacherous hole, glued to earth in a morass of 
mud. 

It was half-an-hour before our combined efforts 
got him out, and he was mud from top to toe. 

“ Take this d d stuff off,’ he said, vainly 
trying to wriggle free from the mud-clogged armour. 
“ The fellow who succeeds in getting one of these 
tin suits back to Australia deserves the V.C.” 

I suggested a bayonet would not be a bad relic, 
and much easier to pack. But Jim was so disgusted 
that he scouted the idea. I showed my helmet 
triumphantly to my comrades. They did not 
enthuse. 

“ Bet you ten to one you will chuck the thing 
away when we move up,” said one. 

He proved quite right. You quickly discard all 
bulky souvenirs when the real business begins. 
Later on, I procured a water-bottle, and that I 
managed to stow successfully. 
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One morning there was a little mild excitement 
in the camp. Two Boche planes appeared over- 
head about 18,000 feet up; and Lewis guns and 
anti-aircraft began popping at them in all directions. 
They looked just like two small flies “ balancing ” 
in the air, and did not seem in any hurry. Then 
our “ Archies” began to throw puffs of smoke 
uncomfortably near, and both went back to their 
lines. 

A couple of days later they dropped bombs, and 
got several ammunition wagons. 


One week we had a big gathering of most of our 
Division at the football grounds about two miles 
out of camp. All sorts of events, from high-jump 
to obstacle-race, were held, and the interest between 
different units was very keen. The best item of 
the lot was the tug-of-war, which our Brigade 
managed to pull off, much to the delight of our 
Brigadier. 

On the grand-stand whom should I sit beside but 
the “ Little Lieutenant ’—now a Major. He was 
as cordial as ever, and delighted that we both had 
our stars up. He was in the Gallipoli campaign, 
and as his Brigade had suffered severely at times, 
his promotion had been fairly rapid. After much 
military talk, he gave us a wink and said: 

“ If I were you fellows, I would learn all I pos- 
sibly could in the next fortnight about night attack 
and bombing-raids, and platoon in attack also. 
You never can know too much, and you never know 
the moment it will be wanted ! ” 

After that, instead of fooling away evenings and 
getting through them somehow, we three got the 
Brigade Major to take us as a class after mess when 
he possibly could, In less than a week this had 
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developed into Officers’ lectures by him, in the 
evenings. He was some lecturer, clear and con- 
cise; and much that he said proved most useful 
later on. 

Some days, after the first lot of sports, an elaborate 
programme of the same nature was handed to each 
Company Commander, with a special note to see 
that every man eligible should be induced to 
compete. 

This was on a Friday. The following Tuesday 
was to be the start of events, which were to be 
spread over several days. The detail of the pro- 
gramme was wonderful. The time-table was a 
masterpiece, and worthy of the L. & N. W.R. 
Everything was mapped out to go off like clockwork. 

That evening, on going to bed, we saw smiles 
lurking on the lips of Captains as they perused these 
documents. 

Next day a certain amount of canvassing was 
done with good results. 

Sunday there was a parade of the whole Brigade 
in drill order. Officers were specially told to see 
their men were spotlessly spick-and-span. The 
General himself went carefully round the whole 
parade, and personally inspected every man. That 
day all the men had good, rich plum-pudding for 
dinner. In addition, the officers had nuts and 
raisins, and free drinks of all kinds. 

On Monday there were no parades, but officers 
were directed to put in all their time getting the 
names of competitors for the sports, and classifying 
them as far as possible. In the afternoon another 
bathing parade was held. 

At night, in the large Y.M.C.A. hut, was the best 
divisional concert I have ever heard, given by a 
professional party of “ B” and “C” class men, In 
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the middle of it the Major was called out. When it 
was over, and the gay, laughing throng of men went 
out into the keen night air in the happiest of care- 
free moods, a clear, peremptory order was handed 
to 0.0.’s of Companies. 


XVI 


But before looking at that order, there is just 
another thing worth noting which is most notice- 
able whenever a move of some moment is about to 
come off. 

On the Saturday and Sunday the letters to be 
censored began to pour in. Nothing definite had 
been issued in the shape of orders. The idea that 
something was to happen must have emanated from 
the older hands in the line, who observed some extra 
movement in the Quartermaster’s department, or 
drew conclusions from the special care exerted by 
the Sergeants responsible for the inspection of gas- 
respirators and helmets. 

And every one of these letters has to be censored. 

So Sunday is turned into a hard day’s work, and 
all Subs are kept at it steadily. 

The tone of the letters differs much from those 
written on board ship, or even in England. Most 
of them get very much on the sentimental side. 
Some fellows write to about twenty different girls; 
and one is sometimes tempted accidentally to put 
the wrong letter in the wrong envelope. In some 
cases this would cause considerable fireworks. 

But there is an extra tremor, so to speak, in the 
fellow writing who is in earnest about his girl 
thousands of miles away. A husband puts a more 
tender and longing sentiment in what might be his 
last message to his wife and kiddies. Old chums 
write to “ pals ’ in Blighty, and hope they may get 
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one too, so that they can soon be together again. 
Some are very strong in sending portraits all round. 
But one letter stands out alone. When I started 
to read, I was almost returning it to its envelope 
without further perusal. It was touching so 
directly and insistently on intimate things, and the 
great question of life. But somehow I could not 
put it down. It read thus: 


“ DEAREST ONE, 

“ The time has come when I must ask you 
a question concerning something which has caused 
me so many sleepless nights and days of anxiety. 
It is a subject on which I have hesitated to speak. 
I have known many lives made completely miserable 
by treating it all too lightly. 

“ Well, it may surprise you, and even be most 
unexpected. J do it because I have known of your 
affection for me, and so I beg you will think most 
seriously about it. Answer it truthfully, as it may 
mean our happiness in the future. 

“ Do not hurry over it. Ponder it deeply, as 
the question only comes perhaps once. Do not 
speak to any one about it—not even your parents. 
It is too sacred for that. Decide for yourself alone. 

“ And now, darling, without beating about the 
bush any more, answer me clearly and deliberately, 
and truthfully : 

“ When will this War be over? ” 


But to get back to Company Commanders’ orders 
on that Monday night. They were: 

“ Reveille at 4.30 a.m. 

“ Breakfast, 5.15 a.m. 

“ All Units will parade in full marching order at . 
7 a.m., with full complement of ammunition. 
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“ Officers will see that each man’s gas-helmet and 
respirator are perfect. 
“ March out of camp at 7.30 a.m.” 


The firing-line in dead earnest! And a pretty 
warm one at that, no doubt. 

There was little sleep that night. 

Those who had been there before were grim and 
snappy. The novices bubbled with excitement. 
Reminiscences of previous stunts filled the air. 
-Ghastly jokes were cracked ; and those who had not 
been into action soon learnt approximately what 
“ whiz-bangs,” ‘‘ Jack Johnsons,” “ Coal-scuttles,”’ 
“ Flying-pigs ” and “‘ Pineapples ” sounded like, 
to say nothing of 59s and 9:2’s. Some of their 
playful little habits were described with marvellous 
lucidity, and we hoped we would not experience 
them at too close quarters. Machine-guns were, of 
course, decent warfare; but we were cautioned to 
look out for them at nasty exposed corners, and 
never forget that snipers were always liable to pot 
one when he least expected it. 

On and on went the talk, with an occasional lull, 
when some one recalled how “ poor old So-and-so 
got his head blown off,” or some one else was other- 
wise mangled or shattered. 

Kits were carefully overhauled, revolvers oiled, 
ammunition wiped and stowed, belts adjusted, tin 
hats made more comfortable, boots cleaned (some- 
how there is infinite satisfaction under conditions 
of stress in cleaning one’s boots), equipment and 
packs refitted, and advice of all sorts freely given. 
The most popularly expressed wish was to get a 
“ Blighty ” sufficient to send one back to England. 
There was no boasting, no hankering after vain- 
glory. All knew that whatever else the Boche 
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might be, he was excellent at artillery and machine- 
gun fire. 

In spite of all this hustle and turmoil, some of us 
got a bit of sleep. We knewit would be the last for 
some days, any way. 

Some of the batmen, indeed, had considerable 
difficulty in arousing their chiefs, who wanted to 
know ‘‘ what the are you waking me in the 
middle of the night for? ”’ 

But they waited patiently till their bosses sat up, 
rubbing bleary eyes and rummaging tousled hair; 
and then, being good batmen, they knew their lords 
were safe to leave. 

By this time the more nervy ones are lacing up 
boots, or getting a hurried shave. For the next 
ten minutes this sort of thing goes on: 

“ Where’s my shaving-brush ? ”’ 

“ Half a mo’, digger. Couldn’t find mine, so I 
borrowed yours.” 

“ Like your blinking cheek. Lend us a looking- 
glass, then. God knows where mine is.” 

“ Right-ho. Don’t lose it, though. It’s the only 
one I’ve got.” 

The Officer addressed is scraping a lathered chin 
in front of a piece of mirror about the size of a small, 
three-cornered tart. 

“ D—— !” comes from another corner. “‘ Who 
can lend us a boot-lace ? ”’ 

Note well the lend. 

Some one already addressed, and anxious to please, 
dives into his kit. ‘“‘ Here you are,” and throws 
his distressed brother his last lace. 

“ Has the Q.M. got any pistol ammunition?” 
asks another, who has burnished and oiled his 
weapon into perfect nick; but, like the Foolish 
Virgins, has forgotten the essential. 
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“ I can spare thirty rounds,” responds one who 
has been in previous stunts, and has learnt the 
wisdom of keeping an emergency supply. 

‘“ Any one swop a tin hat? Mine’s too large.” 

“ And mine’s a bit small.” 

A satisfactory exchange is effected. 

“ Give us a hand in fixing on my pack, Tom,” 
cries another. 

And so the mutual and hurried exchange of help 
and goods goes on; the process of adjusting packs 
resembling nothing so much as “‘ Tweedledum and 
Tweedledee’”’ preparing for their famous battle. 

The old hands are at the Mess early. A good 
breakfast is a great start. The “‘fussers’’’ come 
in late, and suffer in consequence. Ere they have 
swallowed two mouthfuls, the “ fall in ” sounds. 

Over-night the weather had broken completely. 
A quagmire instead of a parade ground was the 
result. Units “ waddled ”? into position, and many 
men slipped down into the sticky mud with muffled 
exclamations. 

Sections were checked ; equipment examined ; and 
still it rained steadily. 

A ten minutes’ wait. Then: 

“ Advance in Column of Route from the right, 
“A” Company leading.” 

We were in for it now and no mistake ! 

A silent six-mile march along a road alternating 
rivulets of water and lakelets of soupy mud, brought 
us to the waiting trucks. In a remarkably short 
time the men were entrained, and for some hours 
the train, stopping and starting many times, 
bumped along through shell-hole country. It came 
to a standstill opposite an earth platform several 
inches deep in slimy mud, and the men then got out. 
The station itself was long since a hopeless heap 
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of ruins, with only foundations to mark where once 
stood a commodious building. 

On through the tortuous streets of the town we 
marched, every other house completely shattered, 
and those that managed to stand pierced by large 
or small shell-holes. Some of these openings were 
used as doorways by troops billeted in the building, 
and others served as the front part of a counter to 
an improvised estaminet, or provision-store. 

The streets were paved with large cobble-stones 
characteristic of Northern France and Flanders; 
and sometimes the space between the rounded, 
slippery blocks was larger than the width of the 
blocks themselves. Once clear of the crowded part 
of the town, the cobbled pavement occupied the 
centre of the road, wide enough for only one 
vehicle. On either side the heavy traffic had worn 
the metalled portion (or what was metal before the 
war) several inches below the main centre surface. 
In these, ruts of varying depth had developed, and, 
after any rain, formed a series of liquid mud-holes. 

By this time all boots, except those of the very 
best “ Trench ”’ pattern, were soaked and sodden ; 
and men who had been too lazy to throw water- 
proofs over their shoulders were wet through. And 
yet “dry” and droll jokes passed freely from lip 
to lip what time the water trickled off tin hats on 
to weary shoulders, and down into boots. 

We came to a sunken road, fringed by an avenue of 
trees, more or less torn and shattered. 

Here a guide met us who was to show us into our 
“ billets.” The name sounded well! At any rate 
we looked forward to a night in an old farm quad- 
rangle building—or anyway a large barn, or barn 
of sorts. 

Not on your life! Another sunken road; and 
here we halted. 
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On one side shallow caves had been dug into the 
slope, and roofs of galvanised iron and a thin layer 
of earth thrown on top. ‘These were “ Officers’ 
quarters.” The men’s billets consisted of old 
trenches with similar covering, and water on the 
bottom varying from six inches to over a foot. 

But our “ cookers ”’ had arrived, and a hot meal 
was all ready to be served. The N.C.O.’s were got 
quickly to work; and before the men had time to 
get dejected, the hot food and drink were served 
out. Then, amidst much banter, the men were 
“ fitted ’’ into their dug-out trenches, and told to 
“improve ” them as much as possible before 
nightfall. 

Three officers from a Unit that was to move up 
that evening invited us to their Robinson Crusoe 
cave; and there we had the jolliest of meals. By 
a bit of luck, a couple of tents were found later, 
and we had quite a comfortable shelter for the 
night. 

The rain stopped just at dusk; and then, as we 
were only five miles from the front, we saw and | 
heard the first of the usual evening “ Concert.” 
Within five minutes the “‘pom-pom-pom ” of the 
18-pounder started; flares went up like Roman 
candles at a gigantic pyrotechnic display; the 60- 
pounders chimed in in salvoes of four, five and six; 
and then, above them all, came the deep-throated 
“ boom-boom ” of 9°2 and 12-inch howitzers. 

Then a 6-inch battery of our own, 300 yards to 
the right, crashed and banged, and was soon fol- 
lowed by many others, 500 and up to 2000 yards 
distant. And in a few minutes all the air rever- 
berated and palpitated with’ such a constant, mad, 
crashing, ear-splitting, overpowering uproar that 
one wondered how the war could last more than a 
week. We had yet to see how little damage as 
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much as 3000 shells lobbed over a small front with 
tolerable marksmanship could do. 

This kept up solidly and with persistent monotony, 
for three hours on end. Occasionally there would 
be an extra loud roar and rumble, with skies lit 
up for many miles around, as some well-aimed or 
lucky shot got an ammunition dump. Then, at 
last, things quietened down a bit, and we retired. 
Yes; and we slept—slept till the sun rose next 
morning ! 

During the following day all equipment was again 
examined. The men were then allowed to rest. 
Directly tea was finished, came the command, 
“ Stand to.” Shortly afterwards the order to march. 

This time we went up in “ artillery formation ”’ 
—that is, in sections of about thirty men in file, and 
with at least a hundred paces interval. We were in 
the battle zone, and liable at any moment to come 
under shell-fire. 

This time our road diverged into a cross-country 
corduroy track. It had suffered much heavy 
traffic; for on its long-suffering surface passed those 
endless streams of mule-teams and wagons that 
carried enormous and incredible quantities of am- 
munition to the ever-hungry, ever-tireless batteries. 
The way led over marshy ground; and could not be 
raised much above the original elevation. And the 
layer of soupy mud was continuous and often 
deceptive in depth. Worse still, sometimes a plank 
was missing, with the gaping space hidden by placid 
mud. Then one would plunge up to the knees in 
filth; and run the risk of a broken ankle into the 
bargain. And now the perpetual growlers wanted 
the cobble-stones again. That is always the way in 
the soldier’s life. He is never content with his 
present lot; and when a change comes, “ the last 
state is worse than the first.” 
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We fully expected to come under more or less 
heavy shell-fire before reaching our “ half-way ” 
dug-outs. But the only thing we encountered was 
a squadron of Fritz-planes, almost out of sight, that 
dropped many bombs all round on camps and what 
he hoped were dumps. 

When at last we came to our allotted spot, we found 
that while we were to go into dug-outs about 20 feet 
below the surface, to get to them we had to wade 
and slide over quagmires and mounds of the worst 
of mud, and then make a precarious descent into 
the surface trench. But somehow it was managed ; 
and just as the men were settled, and some curious 
ones came up to look around, three 9-inch shells 
fell fairly close; and shook the ground as though 
mines had been exploded close by. 

After that all kept below; and a few more Fritz 
Shells landed closer still. But the dug-out was 
timbered and galleried just like a mine, with “‘ ship’s 
bunks ’’ on one side, and though the water was 
several inches deep on the ground in places, the men 
were quite comfortable. Sometimes, however, one 
wondered whether one of those 9-inch brutes would 
not shake the timbering down. 

Immediately after breakfast Jim and I got some- 
thing like the following “ chits.”’ 

“A party of 48 men from ‘ A’ and ‘B’ Companies 
will report to the R.E. dump at 8. 30 a.m., to carry 
duck-boards to the forward dump beyond Ridge. 
Lieut. to be in charge.” 

We went up to have a look around. 

Fritz had been landing occasional six- and nine- 
inch stuff very close since daybreak. 

It was raining, and a keen wind blowing as usual. 
That seems to be a chronic state once it starts, in 
the war-zone: more especially when anything is to 
be done. 
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My party had to start out first ; and were ready on 
time, with the Sergeant and two Corporals to assist. 

At the R.E. dump, of course, there was the usual 
block of men, animals, and wagons. Most “ fatigues ”’ 
were anxious to get away early; because Fritz had 
a playful little habit, so we were told, of catching 
various ‘‘ details ’’ just at the top of the second rise 
in the corduroy road, about half-way through the 
morning; and as it was not long since he had been 
pushed out of those parts himself, he knew the range 
and often did very pretty shooting, with sometimes 
ghastly results. 

By dint of much careful balancing, my men 
managed to squeeze in between a line of mule-wagons 
and a freshly dumped lot of barbed wire. Then 
each was handed a duck-board; and, slipping and 
sliding until he had the correct balance, passed along 
to the main track. 

It happened that, when we were all loaded up and 
started, things had grown rather “ peaceful.” Only 
an occasional shell fell on the first ridge in front, 
carefully and methodically “‘ placed ” in an endeavour 
to get known headquarters; and also to remind 
working parties that at any moment the morning 
hate might start in deadly earnest. Then, by way 
of variation, a 5'9 would come whistling and sailing 
overhead, or to one side, and explode with a shatter- 
ing crash that made one duck. You look up to see 
where the hole is. It was surely pretty close? But 
you are surprised to find it has lobbed nearly three 
hundred yards away ! 

~The first sensation of being under shell-fire, 
provided it is not too heavy or sudden, is a feeling 
more of curiosity than anything else. 

“ Oh, is that the way they explode?’ you say to 
yourself. ‘‘ Very much like the pictures. Only, 
the pictures don’t show the noise.” 
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It is generally 5°9’s up to ten o'clock; and one 
begins to feel that there is nothing very awful 
about a bombardment after all, as he sees first one 
ridge and then another touched up in succession ; 
or a well-known track spotted to right and left. 
Yes; everything’s all right. It isn’t such a bad 
war, after all. Those newspaper chaps will overdo 
things so. 

All of a sudden comes a “ whiz-z-z-Z-Z—crash ! ” 
Every one has ducked. That missile seems to have 
passed but a few feet above. Yet 200 yards behind, 
just as the shell seems overhead, the earth is thrown 
up 50 feet into the air in an inverted cone of débris. 
Bits of mud, and one or two pieces of metal fall 
within a few feet of the party. One feels a peculiar 
sensation down the back. Thank God it was 





only 

“ WHIZ-Z-Z-Z-Z—C-A-R-ASH !”? My hat! That 
was close! But it is quite 150 yards half-right. 
Then an express train seems rushing and roaring 
through a station at sixty miles an hour. 

“C-R-A-S-H!” It is only 100 yards away, and 
the concussion almost throws the men off the board 
track. 

“ Down, every one!” They need no second 
command. 

“ SH-SH-S-H—S-H—C-R-A-S-H !”’ Tin hats are 
turned instinctively towards the report. It is just 
as well. Only 75 yards to the front; and two bits 
of shell “‘ping”’ viciously against protecting head- 
gear. Another CRASH; but the warning rush as 
of steam is a little further away this time. Quite 
close enough, though! One man gets a bad bruise 
on the arm; but it is only a stone, spent in its 
parabolic flight. Two more crashes a little further 
off; and one breathes freely again. 

After that the party continues at a Chinese trot. 
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The hate is not on time. Fritz is not playing fair. 
He is quite half-an-hour early. 

At the top of the last ridge, one gets a salvo of 
“ whiz-bangs ’—those smaller, vicious, unexpected 
and unheralded high-explosive shells that often fall 
anywhere, in the most erratic manner. Yes: Fritz 
is very cunning. He wants you to think that his 
shelling is going to be on the usual methodical scale ; 
and you lay low where the shells are due. All at 
once, you find your party “sniped”’ by those 
whizzing little devils; just like being hit in the dark. 
You can’t tell where they come from. They simply 
“ PLUNG”’ close by, and shake your very lungs 
with the concussion. 

It seemed incredible that all the party should 
reach “ Bloody Corner ” unharmed; but they did. 
I had instructed the lads to drop their loads, and 
then go back independently as quick as they could. 

But I had to get a receipt for those same 48 boards. 

They had been personally and carefully checked 
before starting. I had had no casualties. There- 
fore I asked for a proper receipt, as soon as possible. 

“ Two short,” said the officer in charge. 

“ Two short be blamed ! ” I retorted. “ I counted 
them myself before starting; and they are all 
dumped.” 

“ All right; count yourself.” 

There were two short ! 

Now, it can easily be understood that all the 
movements of a string of 48 men at about five paces 
interval (a line 240 yards long), going up an undulat- 
ing, slippery, winding track, with most men under 
shell-fire for the first time, cannot be watched all 
the way. And two blighters had evidently, unob- 
served, thrown away their boards somewhere down 
the track; and so I was short. 

Then the Sergeant remembered having seen two 
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discarded boards a little way down the road, stuck 
in the mud. True, they were broken, but that was 
a mere detail. 

“Oh, it’s all right. Two fellows got hit by 
splinters a little way back. You will find the 
boards are in the mud.” 

Just at that moment, while the fellow was hesitat- 
ing, a whiz-bang burst twenty-five yards away. 

“ Oh, all right. Come to my dug-out, and PH 
give you a receipt.” And I got it in full. 

On the return journey I met Jim. The shelling 
had grown heavier quite suddenly. He had just had 
one man killed and three wounded. 

When I got back the Sergeant reported “ All 
correct.” 


XVII 


We had to move up next day into the trenches 
supporting the front line. 

The previous afternoon I had to go forward, 
and look at those beautiful holes and ditches with 
the officer in charge of the Unit we were to relieve. 

Finding there was another track up, I decided to 
take it. Instead of going straight on, this road 
turned to the left, and then duck-boards led on past 
the first to the second ridge in comparative safety. 

But a long mule train had evidently been surprised 
some few days before whilst going along there. 
Fritz’s planes. must have been lucky in their observa- 
tion; and the artillery had made the most of their 
“tip.” On either side, for some 200 yards, were 
carcases of mules, lying in all sorts of positions; 
some showing only hoofs above the mud. Packs 
and harness were mixed up together; wagons stuck 
in the slime, with wheels and axles broken; motor- 
lorries taking their last plunge downwards; guns, 
ammunition-boxes, and ammunition, all littered 
about in an unholy mess. The whole column must 
have got it suddenly; and once a few animals were 
knocked out and carts stuck or broken down, move- 
ment forwards or backwards was rendered impossible, 
and the whole lot had got wiped out. 

When my path turned into the main track at 
the second ridge, what might easily have been a 
repetition of this was happening again. And to cap 
all, the air was clear at the time; and there were 
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two Fritz balloons far over on the right. But 
evidently they were dopey that day. 

A light howitzer had slipped; and one wheel 
was off the track and buried in the mud. Behind 
were a dozen and more other howitzers, ammunition 
carts, and pack-mules loaded with shells, stretching 
over 300 yards to the rear. And instead of pushing 
the offender howitzer over altogether, and allowing 
the other valuable traffic to pass, a silly ass of an 
officer had eight men trying to get the wheel on to 
the solid boards again. In five minutes Fritz could 
have plugged the whole lot of them. Why he didn’t, 
beats me yet. I did not wait to see; but, on looking 
back, when I was half a mile further on, the whole 
show was still held up. 

I had a Corporal with me, who had been up that 
way a week or two before; and it was just as well. 
The explanatory map I had showed the duck- 
board tracks oh so beautifully! But it did not 
indicate the latest newly-made détours. Neither 
did it trace where heavy shell-fire had quite recently 
blown to pieces boards and paths that were intact 
when the map was made. It was quite easy to 
get half a mile off the trail by taking a false turn ; 
and apart from the weary job of lifting earth-clogged 
boots over slippery slopes and rises unnecessarily, 
the persistent lobbing of 5°9’s made it extremely de- 
sirable to reach our destination as early as possible. 

The dug-outs in the trenches were well camou- 
flaged; and when we managed to locate them it 
was already getting dusk. 

At Headquarters—a large grave six feet wide 
by four feet deep, and about twenty feet long—the 
Captain welcomed me; and the Corporal went on 
to locate where our men could best be quartered. $% 
eI learnt the rather reassuring news that, although 
at times the strafe was pretty heavy, the Company 
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in possession had only lost one man. The weather 
had been bad; and so there had been no counter- 
attacks; presumably on account of the very heavy 
“going ” across country. 

Promising to be into the line by ten next morning, 
we parted company; and I and my Corporal began 
to make our way back. 

And then I felt most forcibly the wisdom of the 
Scout Master’s advice at the O.T.S. He emphasised 
the necessity of always looking back frequently when 
reconnoitring. You have got to learn the aspect 
of a position both going and coming. The difference 
between the two is often incredible. Also, it may 
be comparatively easy to explore country under 
peace conditions, when out for a pleasant little 
saunter; where fields are thick with springy grass, 
roads are hard and well made, paths well defined, 
and there is nothing unusual to take one’s mind off 
the job. But going across slimy, boggy, shell- 
shattered country under shell-fire is another pro- 
position. Also, it was getting darker, the rain began 
to come down in torrents, the wind forced the wet 
through every possible crevice, and whiz-bangs 
began to “ plung ” in a vicious manner quite close. 

We struck, after some heavy plodding over holes 
and ditches, what we thought was the former track 
leading on to the plank road. But it seemed to 
dip on the right too much, and somehow the direction 
did not look the same. A little further on we came 
upon some dead mules scattered all over the place, 
and several dead men. Certainly we had not passed 
these before. 

“ We must bear over to the left, Corporal,” I 
said. “‘ This track leads away to the front line.” 

He agreed: more particularly as the shelling was 
getting extremely warm in the direction we were 
going. Presently we saw before us a series of long, 
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wide, deep ditches filled with water. There was no 
path of any kind across them; and it was out of the 
question to attempt to wade through. So we had 
to turn back to the left, and make a big détour on 
the chance of getting the correct bearings. When at 
last we got on to some slippery duck-boards, it was 
hard to see more than a few yards ahead. Then we 
landed on the looked-for plank road—or rather a 
soup-mud river with planks lying on the bottom. 

Here we met some men driving a few mules, and 
got a better idea of our direction. Hardly had we 
left them, when “ C-R-A-S-H”’ 200 yards ahead, 
right on what appeared to be the track. Another 
“CRASH” 150 yards away. ‘“ CRASH: CRASH: 
CRASH.” It nearly stunned us! Right on the 
road, too! The next shell, which would probably 
be after about fifteen seconds, would surely get us. 
A flare had just gone up, and I looked around. 
There to the left appeared to be a deserted Pill-Box, 
all covered by fallen timber. Anyway, it was shelter 
of some sort. 

“Scoot for your life, Corp,” I shouted, making 
towards the shelter. We had hardly gone fifty yards 
when a 5:9 lobbed right on the spot where we left 
the road ! 

By the light of the explosion, and the flares which 
now were continuous, we reached the concrete fort. 
At first glance it seemed as though it had been 
shattered. But going round, we found most of it 
was almost intact, and on descending the steps we 
dived into a dressing-station ! 

It was rather a big place, and was nearly filled 
by the M.O. and staff; and three stretcher-parties 
who, like ourselves, had sought shelter. 

After about an hour, the strafe lightened up a bit ; 
and without further mishap we got back to the half- 
way line. 
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Fritz’s information always seems to be good. 

In the morning we had fresh orders: namely, to 
move up to the line position an hour earlier than 
indicated the evening before. 

As usual, we went in small parties in single file, 
with a good interval; and until the second ridge was 
reached had a quiet time. 

Then we got it, good and plenty. Hither we were 
observed, or the Boche got to know of our move. 
Whew-w-w — BANG. WHEW-w-o00-00 — BANG. 
WHEW-w-w-w—BANG. Too close to be pleasant ! 
Every four seconds those weird, ghostly whistles, 
followed by a nerve-trying detonation. And then 
one so close that all would duck right down, incline 
his tin hat, and, after the crash, feel if his head was 
on straight. One shell literally roared in our very 
ears. Down we dropped to a man, and waited for 
“ blighties.” Thud! It landed just twenty yards 
beyond the track, and fortunately was a “ dud.” 
Our luck was certainly in that time. 

We came to a dip in the ground, and were hidden 
from view forastretch. When we emerged a quarter 
of a mile further on, Fritz’s attention was centred 
on a mule train just lining the ridge behind. And 
the marvel is, he only got five mules and one man! 

Our destination was now in sight. The last 
lap was as hazardous as any other part. We had 
told the Captain that, when we came into view, he 
might move his men out so that ours could get into 
dug-outs without “‘ bunching ”’ or jostling; and so 
avoid making good targets for the enemy. 

Already we could see him and his men on the 
move; and as we passed with a “ Cheerio!” a 59 
crashed a hundred yards beyond. One of Fritz’s 
kittenish little ironies ! 

Some of the shelters had suffered a good deal from 
the heavy rain since I saw them, and were unin- 
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habitable; but as our Company was not so strong 
as the one we had relieved, we got the men fixed up 
pretty well. 

Our own “grave ” had only a canvas covering, 
with loose twigs to hide it; so we started a party 
straight away filling sandbags and placing them on 
top. The timber supports were good, and by even- 
ing the place was somewhat proof against shrapnel. 

Then, when ration parties had gone and returned, 
we waited for the Evening Hymn. 


ç 


XVIII 


THE best way to avoid getting jumpy under shell- 
fire of any sort is to go about things in as matter-of- 
fact a manner as possible. In addition to steadying 
one’s own nerves, it has a reassuring effect on all 
with whom you come in contact. 

Our O.C. was a calm customer, and had been in 
the scrap from the start. Hence, before going up 
to our position, he had suggested forming a little 
Company’s Mess for the time we should be in the 
line. He had two good batmen who were old hands 
at the game, and knew the best necessaries to get. 
These included a Primus stove, condensed milk, 
cocoa, jam, butter, cheese, pressed tongue, good 
biscuits, and plenty of bacon. 

As it was advisable not to have all Officers under 
one roof, in case of an unlucky shot, Jim was quar- 
tered in a vacated timber and sandbag shelter 
some twenty yards away; but he came along for 
meals, and orders. 

The descent into our sanctum was by means of 
precarious, well-worn, slippery steps; and the 
opening, to minimise the chance of aerial observation, 
was the smallest possible. To gain admittance 
successfully, one first of all had to stoop on reaching 
the second step from the top, then turn round, and 
continue the descent on knees and hands. In most 
cases, on account of the persistent rain, the latter 
part of the proceeding developed into a slippery 
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slide. Washing being out of the question, one had 
to wipe as much mud as possible off the hands before 
starting to do anything. 

The Primus stove had been lit, and was giving out 
heat in a loud purr, making the bacon in the frying- 
pan sizzle merrily as it sent forth a delicious and 
appetising odour. The candles were lit, and there 
was a murmur of conversation going round while 
the meal was preparing. Every now and then the 
“ buzzer ’’ in the corner would voice a blow-fly call 
from Headquarters, to be answered by the signaller 
with listening-pieces tied close over the ears. 

Whiz-bangs had begun to “ plung-plung ”’ close 
by, to be answered by the “ Bang-bang-bang”’ of 
our own 18-pounders. Then the Crash of 59's 
joined in here and there, beginning to fall far over 
to our left and each successive one getting closer. 
The Orderly had just returned and reached out for 
a dish on which to serve our supper, when a 
“ C-R-A-S-H ” shook the dug-out like an earth- 
quake; lights were knocked out, the stove fell 
clattering to the ground; and what appeared to be 
a large piece of falling timber plunged down through 
the opening. It seemed as though the dug-out had 
been wrecked. 

“There goes our blinking supper,” said the 
Orderly. 

“D that hot fat!” came from the prone figure 
on the floor; “it’s got down my neck, and on to my 
best tunic ! ” 

“ Strike a light, some one,” from the O.C. “‘ Better 
put on some more bacon, Orderly.” 

When the candles were lit, there was Jim sprawl- 
ing at full length on the floor, and rubbing a neck 
smarting from contact with sizzling oil; and looking 
very rueful and ill-used. 

“That blighted shel] landed just behind me. 
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Sorry for my unceremonious entry, Captain. It’s 
a rotten, dirty war.” 

As he finished, another crash a few yards further 
on blew the lights out again. 

« Just as well we brought plenty of matches,” 
remarked the dry old Orderly, re-lighting the 
candles. Then he proceeded to cook more bacon ; 
and in a quarter of an hour we were treating the 
whole matter as a huge joke at Jim’s expense. 

Next morning six yards from the dug-out we 
found a hole ten feet wide by about six feet deep. | 

We divided the night watch into three. I took 
the first; the Captain the second; and Jim the 
third. And so, when Jim, after the meal was over, 
said good-night, and went to his lair, and the 
Captain settled himself for a hoped-for four-hours’ 
sleep, I went outside in the biting wind, and in the 
dark tried to pick a treacherous, slippery track in 
search of dug-outs and posts. 

This is no easy matter if you haven’t been used 
to it. 

In the daytime I had marked down the tallest 
tree-stump as a guide to our farthest post; but 
now it was so dark you could pick up nothing that 
was over twelve yards away. And that tree was 
close on fifty. You might get the direction correctly 
with a prismatic compass, but we hadn’t one in 
the Company. One goes forward a few steps 
towards a point he is sure is correct; and then 
suddenly comes on two adjacent yawning shell- 
holes impossible .to cross in the dark. So you 
move around it; and then bearings are all altered. 
Another couple of such shell-holes, and one may 
be twenty yards out in his position. The Boche 
artillery happened to be quiet at the moment, so 
I had no chance of a revealing flash. To use an 
electric bulb was, of course, out of the question. I 
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waited, undecided what to do. Presently there was 
the overhead whistle of a 5°9, which burst well to 
the rear. By its light, some thirty yards away, 
I thought I saw the sentry. Slowly, and with 
several narrow escapes from being engulfed in a 
treacherous morass, I made my way towards the 
point. When I got there, it was merely a thick 
stump the height of a man! There were one or 
two big stars glimmering when I started, but these 
had since been obliterated. I was nonplussed. 
To retrace my steps I would have to be careful I 
did not get lost. I peered through the darkness 
for some minutes; but could recognise nothing of 
known landmarks. Then a “friendly ”? shell came 
to the rescue, and burst rather close in front. 

By the flash I just discerned the tall tree-stump 
well to the right. But I didn’t hurry. The next 
shell was due, and should fall very close to the 
same tree. Sure enough it came whistling and 
rushing along; but passed over and landed behind, 
to the right. Very good. I would go on as quickly 
as possible. There should be time before the range 
methodically lengthened and shortened. There hap- 
pened to be a decent bit of track; and in a few 
moments I was by the sentry and his mud shelter. 
We passed the time of night for a short space; 
and then I lifted the flap of the men’s dug-out. 

“ You all right, boys ? ” 

“ Right as pie, sir. Quite comfortable.” Four 
men were sitting on some logs at the end of the 
mud-hole, with feet resting on another log that 
kept them out of the water. They had sandbagged 
their top; and were quite happy! They were 
fine lads ! 

“ Good night, lads.” 

“ Good night, sir.” 

Taking careful directions from the Corporal, 
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I made for the next mud-hut, and managed to 
locate it. This was a little better. Four chaps 
were jammed into a hole much like herrings in a 
tin. 

“ Any one hit yet ? ” 

‘“ No, sir. All correct.” 

“All right. Sit tight till ‘ Stand-to.’ ” 

“ Yes, sir. We can’t very well do nothink else.” 

And so on, till all had been visited. One place 
had had a bit of the roof knocked off by a flying 
piece of shell; but was soon made good again. 
For some minutes I watched the constant flight of 
flares in the distance, shooting gracefully into the 
night air like so many Roman candles; and then 
the whiz-bangs started quite unexpectedly. I 
reached our shelter just as two fell ten yards to 
the rear. 

All our lot were sleeping soundly except the 
signal man at the buzzer; and I took up a magazine 
with which to while away an hour. 

The last time I made the rounds on that first 
night in the front dug-outs was a marked contrast 
to the first. Only an occasional flash on a far-off 
ridge, with its accompanying detonation, occurred. 
Even the flares were few and far between. One 
began to feel quite comfortable. It looked as 
though Fritz was really getting tired, or was for 
the time being short of ammunition. The sentries 
had nothing to report, and the rest of the lads were 
sound asleep. As the wind whistled weirdly over 
the cheerless, desolate, far-reaching mud-hole waste, 
it was easy to imagine that the enemy had tempo- 
rarily retired to more distant ground; and that a 
peaceful day or two might be safely anticipated. 

That’s just the Boche’s cunning little plan— 
closely copied and often much varied and improved 
on unexpectedly by us. His object is to lure one 
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to a sense of false security, till dawn; and then 
a tornado of whiz-bangs sometimes catches the 
unwary. 

But I missed that this time. 

After waking the Captain, I turned in and slept 
soundly till the “ Stand-to.” 

“You're a fair sleeper,” remarked the Skipper 
when I was roused. “ They have been giving 
Headquarters hell; and two of their runners are 
killed. It’s quietened down a bit now.” 

The quietened-down period meant that the only 
thing missing in a continual drum-fire of 18-pounders, 
punctuated by 6-inch stuff every few seconds, was 
that there was nothing much landing in the way 
of heavier artillery. We were sending back more 
than two to the enemy’s one. This should give 
some idea of the incessant, nerve-racking roar. 

As usual, Headquarters rang up; and all was 
reported correct. 

There was always the possibility of counter-attack 
just before dawn; and every one was ready. 

But after half-an-hour of waiting, the Orderlies 
began to make early morning cocoa; and when 
that was drunk, yarns were spun, jokes cracked, 
and the dawn began to break. 

A runner tumbles in from H.Q., with routine 
messages; and a Company report of the night’s 
doings is sent back by the same hands. 

The Battalion orders are mostly relative to 
fatigue parties; and our own ration-carriers have 
to be detailed. And so starts another day in the 
support line. 

After breakfast, a distant “‘ purr-r-r-r”’ is heard, 
followed shortly afterwards by the “ pop-op-op-op ”’ 
of several machine-guns. A Fritz-plane is making 
a dash for a close reconnaissance of our line; and 
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we must try to keep him off. He gets away, let 
us hope, gaining no information of importance. 
It is extremely difficult to “ wing” a plane with 
machine-guns; and our Archies are a bit behind 
the ridge to our rear. In the afternoon we had the 
satisfaction of seeing two enemy machines brought 
down within our lines. That made him more care- 
ful for a bit. But his air-work is good, and plucky; 
and they must have some brave fellows in their 
“ buses ” to risk what they sometimes do. 

One of our ration parties had an exciting time. 
Owing to the usual dumping-ground getting too 
hot, the spot had been shifted lower down and 
nearer the front line—a position quite hidden by 
a small rise from direct observation. But by an 
unlucky chance one of the air-scouts must have 
spotted it accidentally. 

The men, under a Sergeant, had scarcely got 
hold of their goods when three large shells fell and 
exploded all round the rendezvous. Two of them 
were mere dirty, objectionable mud-spatterers ; 
but the third landed in the earth under one of the 
men. Its fuse had burnt just a second too long. 
The result was, instead of blowing the whole party 
to atoms, the shell buried itself an instant; and 
then lifted the mud like a volcano. The nearest 
unfortunate thought his end had come. He was 
blown bodily into the air and descended six yards 
from the starting-point, up to his arms in a 
morass. The flying mud temporarily buried two 
more; and the remainder were thrown to the 
ground. When all had regained the normal, and 
the worst of the slime had been cleaned off, one fellow 
looked round at some fragments of loaves, cheese, 
and meat scattered beyond recovery. 

“ Wot a blinkin’ waste of good tucker,” he 
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bemoaned; and actually started to pick some of 
it up ! 

But the Sergeant told them all to lie low for a 
while; and then the party went again to the 
dump, and returned to Company Headquarters 
with the much-needed rations. 


It came to the last day before being relieved. 

So wonderful had been our own Company’s Juck 
in having no casualties that somchow we felt the 
final twenty of our hours would average things up 
a bit. Fritz generally gets to know when Companies 
are being relieved. Possibly he was playing a trick 
on us, with the idea of getting a good bag. 

Anyway, we were taking no unnecessary risks. 

It had been another quiet night ; and the Stand-to 
serenade had been such as almost to earn our 
contempt. 

Breakfast was eaten in the utmost luxury—for 
the line. 

Stewed rabbit and fried potatoes; toast; bacon ; 
and a liberal allowance of butter and jam. After 
that, the Captain looked around outside. There 
wasn’t even a hostile plane in sight. We were 
going to have an easy evacuation of our position. 
Fritz was decidedly tired. We smoked and dozed ; 
true, with ammunition ready, and gas respirators 
at the alert; but that is merely a matter of habit. 
The morning dragged on. To liven things up we 
had cocoa at a little before eleven. 

Then a whistle and a “‘ CRASH !’’—“ Whew-w-w-w 
—CRASH!” “Whew-w-w-w—CRASH!” “Wh— 
CRASH !’’—a dozen in quick succession. ‘ Plung! 
Plung! Plung!” “C-R-A-S-H!” “CRRR-A-S-H!” 
“Plung!” “CRASH!” We thought we knew 
what shelling was; but decided up til then we 
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didn’t! With ever-increasing crescendo the pan- 
demonium roared and thundered and clattered 
and banged, and shook the earth in a continual 
earthquake. What were our guns doing? Why 
didn’t they reply ? 

Presently they did. 

Overhead the beauties rushed and whistled and 
sang, like a fresh burst of instruments joining into 
an already blatant orchestra. The boom and bang 
of our own guns vied with the shattering deton- 
ations until it seemed the very ears must split. 
And slowly but steadily it kept on increasing, 
ever increasing. 

Have you ever been in a heavy rain-storm after 
a long spell of dry weather—when the great down- 
pour batters the iron roof enough to break it in, 
and you think the limit has been reached ? And then 
it steadily gets louder—and louder and yet louder : 
drowning in its persistent torrent every other 
sound? I have known this to keep on for nearly 
an hour on end. 

Well, then, imagine that magnified a million-fold, 
and you have some little idea of the terrific crashing, 
smashing roar of that bombardment. We expected 
every large shell would land on our dug-out. But 
we escaped. For two solid hours this growing 
inferno continued. Then for a space it would lessen 
a little, only to wax louder later on. All through 
the rest of the day, all through the night it continued. 

At 3 a.m. there was a code message from H.Q. 
The Captain deciphered the signaller’s script care- 
fully. There was some doubt about the most im- 
portant item in the order. The time was certainly 
rather early. 

The signaller was told to call up and ask for a 
repeat. He tried, and failed to get H.Q. The 
wire had been shattered by a shell. 
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“ We must send a runner to H.Q.,” said the 
Captain slowly. 

“TII go, sir,” promptly volunteered a boy of 
eighteen. During all the racket his eyes had glis- 
tened with excitement; and his greatest pleasure in 
the dug-out apparently was when the lights were 
knocked out. To him it was vast fun. 

The Captain at first seemed loth to send him; 
but the boy pleaded, and off he went with a message. 
He came from the bush, and was used to groping 
his way in the dark through country that looked 
the same for miles at a stretch. Otherwise he would 
never have succeeded. H.Q. was about two hundred 
yards away. With luck he might return in half- 
an-hour. If not—then some one else would have 
to go. 

Presently there was a buzz on the wire. 

“ Headquarters have repaired the break, sir,” 
the signaller reported, taking down a further mes- 
sage. Then it was handed to the O.C., who 
deciphered it. 

“ Only an hour out before,” he remarked. ‘‘ We 
stand-to at 4.5 a.m. It looks as though there will 
be a big counter-attack. Remember your frontage.” 

“They want to know if they will keep Charlie, 
sir.” 
“Tell Charlie to please himself,” replied the 
C. 


In twenty-five minutes from the time he left, 
Charlie slid into the opening. 

“ That was a narrow shave, sir,” he said, proudly 
showing a big shell-tear in his tunic. ‘‘ Got it half- 
way across, coming back.” 

“ Silly young devil to come back,” commented the 
Captain. “‘ Here, have a drink.” 

It was 4 a.m. 

Our shells were now going over five or six to one, 
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The increased row made a sort of dull pain in the 
head. For half-an-hour, with every one tensely 
strung, it continued at the maximum. Every 
minute the signaller would test the line to see that 
there was not another break. Every minute we 
expected to receive orders to go forward through 
that ear-splitting hell. 

Then the shells coming our way perceptibly slack- 
ened. Those going forward increased. The Cap- 
tain looked at us significantly. Another quarter 
of an hour, and there was no doubt Fritz’s artillery 
was having an awful time from our guns. Five 
o’clock came; and then five-thirty. There was an 
all-round slacking. 

“ Think you might make cocoa now,” suggested 
the O.C. “It looks as though our artillery had 
got the Huns before they could start. A magnificent 
bit of work.” 

By daylight the duel was only half what it had 
been at the worst. And it stuck at that till nearly 
noon. 

Orders had been issued by H.Q. that, owing to 
the intensity of the fire, no fatigue parties were to 
be sent out. Rations were sufficient; so we waited 
on till three o’clock. 

Then in small parties we went out into the open, 
and trailed with full packs across the heavy, slimy, 
shell-swept track. The missiles fell everywhere 
but on us, and only one man got a small flesh-wound 
that was easily bound up. 

The first of the relieving party met us a short way 
out, and we wished them luck. 

At last we reached the sheltered zone, and moved 
more freely, cracking jokes over the events of the 
past four days. Just as we reached a turn in the 
road leading to our former half-way shelters, a 9°2 
landed not far ahead of us, 
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“Run for your lives,’ I shouted. In a few 
moments another fell just where we had been, and 
wrecked the road ! 

A four-mile march through a mud-soup track 
brought us to a camp behind the lines; and we 
looked forward to a night of peace and “ quietness.” 


XIX 


THREE questions are uppermost in all minds 
immediately on getting behind the lines into a rest 
camp. 

What sort of tucker will we have ? 

When can we get a hot bath ? 

When will there be a chance of leave ? 

Now, whatever disabilities the soldiers suffered 
under in the earlier stages of the war, latterly, at 
any rate, C.O.’s have successfully exerted every 
endeavour in regard to the first two queries. 

As a rule the men are splendidly fed (unless 
Boche planes get lucky hits on A.S.C. wagons) 
directly billets are reached. Sometimes the trouble 
is to prevent men from being carelessly wasteful. 
It is so glorious to be able to eat in roomy comfort, 
that sometimes Mess Orderlies get careless and dole 
out too liberal an allowance, and bits of good rations 
are dropped about the camp. If this is marked, a 
good Orderly Officer will see that the next lot of 
victuals is measured out to an exact portion. There 
is never much waste after that, because the dixies 
cut out so fine. 

Neighbouring camps will offer to lend their baths 
on suitable days; and one of the happiest experi- 
ences I know is to take along a couple of hundred 
dirt-begrimed, weary men to one of these parades. 
They line up with towels, swing along the road, 
roaring all sorts of catchy ditties ; have a good steam- 
bath and return to camp in the merriest of spirits. 

154 
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True, sometimes the ‘‘ showers °” consist of small 
streams dribbling through half a dozen holes punched 
through condensed-milk tins attached to the con- 
necting pipe overhead ; but this seems to add to the 
fun of the proceeding. The clatter of talk and run- 
ning banter emanating from the enclosed shed, very 
much resembles the noise one hears on a hot after- 
noon in public-school baths. 

For a couple of days the men are allowed to do 
much as they like within reason. Then kits are 
overhauled once more; damaged boots and clothes 
repaired or replaced; and, after that, the routine 
of training for the next stunt mapped out. 

The matter of leave requires the exercise of much 
discretion. 

A roster is usually kept, and men granted their 
vacation when properly due. But this is not swift 
enough for the old hand. He wants his leave now, 
and intends to get it now, if possible. The time- 
worn plea of dead aunts and uncles he knows is 
quite played out. So he must think of something 
else. 

One fellow put in an application very much like 
this : 

“ I hereby beg to apply for leave to go to England 
for a few days, as my parents have arrived in London 
from Australia, and are anxious to see me. I haven’t 
seen them for twenty years.”’ 

Then he enclosed a letter of invitation, claiming 
to come from his fatherin London. But one sentence 
spoilt whatever chance it had. It was: “ Everything 
when we sailed was just the same as when you left.” 

Another lad had married a wife in England at 
some time or other, but evidently she did not enjoy 
the best of health. Possibly they loved each other 
very dearly, and perhaps he was greatly concerned 
about her present severe illness, and wanted to see 
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her very much. But he had an awkward way of 
putting it. His plea was: 

“I would like to go over to England for a few 
days, as my wife has been very ill and taken a bad 
turn, and if she dies I would like to be there to make 
the funeral arrangements myself.” 

There were some queer sticks who went over the 
water in due course. Most of them were not very 
much impressed with London. It was too sooty and 
the old buildings too weather-worn. On the other 
hand, others gloried in the great fascination of the 
fine old city. 

One fellow, evidently of some education, was 
overheard relating to his mate the untold joy to be 
found in burrowing round Westminster, St. Paul’s, 
the Temple, and many other churches hoary with 
age and mystic with tradition. But his chum was 
not particularly impressed. Either his vision was 
hopelessly limited, or he had set out on his wander- 
ings with the fixed idea that nothing on earth could 
quite equal Australia. Also, he was of Scotch 
parentage. It was a matter of personal loyalty to 
place the land of his birth before all others. 

“Weel,” he said, ‘‘I went to all the great kirks 
in Lunnon. But they’re mostly damp, dour-looking 
places, with corpses rotting under their cauld floors 
mony hundreds of years. I call it most unsanitary. 
And if the soot could only be cleaned off some o’ 
these show places, it wouldna be so bad. But I tell 
ye honestly, I never saw anything in England to 
come up to Sturt Street, or St. Andrew’s, Ballarat.” 

Another fellow hailing from Wagga district had 
put in his time somehow, but was glad to get back 
tocamp. The City did not appeal to him. He was 
keenly disappointed. A mate of his was remon- 
strating, and asked what was amiss with the Hub 
of the Universe. 
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“ Well, Harry,” he replied, “ the place may be all 
right for them that likes that sort of thing. But I 
couldn’t get any ‘ Havelock’ tobacco anywhere. 
And tenpence for a whisky is a bit over the fence! 
And bli’ me if I saw a decent sheep-dog the whole 
time I was there!” 

Letter-writing once more begins to an alarming 
extent; and extensive censoring occupies the daily 
attention of subalterns. One would think that 
after the time we had gone through these would be 
mostly descriptive of hair-breadth escapes. But 
very few men go in for gruesome details. They 
want to forget them. One comes across references 
to mates who have been wounded or killed, here and 
there; but most epistles refer to the long intervals 
between the receipt of letters from home; the 
acknowledgment of a much-valued parcel which 
has been travelling round for about nine months; 
and the good time to be had in the village close by. 

One letter, however, was rather unique. The 
writer was of a serious disposition and very reli- 
giously inclined. All through he attributed to a 
Higher Power his good health, good mates, his 
wonderful escapes, and his ability to do his duty 
under the most trying circumstances. He also 
firmly believed that the same Guiding Hand con- 
trolled the world’s supply of money—in the firing- 
line. For he concluded: “if in His great goodness 
God should make Mother send me along some more 
money, tell her to do so through the Commonwealth 
Bank, as I get it quicker that way’’! 


There were several large motor-lorry parks and 
ammunition dumps in the vicinity, in addition to 
camps of soldiers dotted thick all round the neigh- 
bourhood. Of course Fritz knew all about this; 
and on a clear day planes at a great height would 
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take stock of our positions. Then the ‘“ Archies ”’ 
would “ ping-ping ” at him from all points of the 
compass. 

We knew what to expect later. 

After a social or merry evening spent in the Mess, 
just as one was getting comfortably between the 
blankets, bombs would come down in quick succes- 
sion. Sometimes they were far off, and one didn’t 
mind. Fritz had a great habit of trying to get the 
railway station a mile or two away; but often he 
dropped many bombs very close to us, and occa- 
sionally got wagons, and more rarely still, camps 
themselves. 

When at the front, one yearns for the relaxation 
and comfort of the rest camp. But after a fort- 
night, it begins to get rather tame, and even to pall. 
In spite of one’s best endeavours, men get slack; 
and it is very hard indeed not to slide into the same 
groove oneself. 

The mounting of the Guard, which was always 
done in strict regimental style, helped to relieve 
the day’s monotony, and Companies vied with one 
another to gain the Colonel’s praise, who made a 
point of attending these parades in person. 

A newly-acquired brass band also tended to liven 
things up a bit. After Reveille had sounded, the 
band would march round camp, playing a lively 
tune, as though to remind one that it was dangerous 
to go to sleep again, and that the morning was not 
half bad outside. Of an afternoon they would 
generally play a programme of music, most excel- 
lently, and the men thoroughly enjoyed it. 

Presently the rations again began to attain an 
unusual excellence. Good concerts were provided 
every evening. Sports were organised, and the 
heads saw that all men available took the keenest 
interest in them. 
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We quickly saw through it all this time ! 

A few days later came the order to move. 

Once more the inspection of gas-masks and 
respirators. Every detail of camp equipment, up 
to the last nut or fire-grate in the camp-cookers, 
was minutely inspected. The Battalion was paraded 
in full marching order. Most of the men grew 
quieter: the old hands almost silent. 

What would this stunt bring forth ? 


XX 


THE Company is moving along in small detach- 
ments in single file. 

It is dark, save for the dim light of the crescent 
moon. 

Just above a neighbouring low ridge flares are 
rising much too often to be pleasant. It is im- 
possible to halt each time one shows up. Otherwise 
we would never get into position. That friendly 
piece of rising ground hides our movements. We 
would have been smashed with shell-fire had it not 
happened to be there. 

The guides, who went up just after sundown, 
got quite a lot of it, but escaped unharmed. More- 
over, they proved good guides; for presently there 
is a halt in front. Before us is a low railway em- 
bankment riddled with dug-outs of a sort. We 
have been led correctly into our position. 

By the light of a flare we catch sight of the line 
of tin hats and faces of the Unit we are relieving. 
They move off. We form up in a long irregular 
line, awaiting the billeting officer’s instructions. 

‘“ No. 1 Platoon, from H.Q. to fifty yards to the 
right. No. 2 Platoon, from there to the com- 
munication trench. Nos. 3 and 4 beyond that. 
The Sergeant will show you your limits.” 

I tell my own Sergeant to get the men into the 
holes and shelters as quickly as possible. In some 
places there is a trench at the bottom of the bank, 
with irregular tiers of holes above. 
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Then I go to Company’s dug-out to see the 
Captain, and deposit my kit. 

There is just room for three to lie down in it, and 
for two Orderlies to sit. The entrance is a small 
doorway, heavily sandbagged on either side. The 
roof is strongly timbered, with a good thickness of 
earth on top. The width of the embankment 
protects our front. Only a very lucky hit could 
knock the place out. We were well satisfied. 

Presently I stepped out to see that all men except 
sentries were well under cover. Our Battalion had 
received a new lot of reinforcements, and our Com- 
pany had got its portion. Some of these had never 
been under fire, and evidently thought they were 
to have up-to-date shelters with plenty of room 
and comfort in them. They were arguing with the 
Sergeant just like children. ‘‘ Other fellows had got 
a better dug-out than they had.” ‘“ This one is 
only big enough for two men, and the Sergeant 
wants to cram four into it.” 

“Stop this d d rot,” I cried, “and get in 
quick and lively. The wonder is that half of you 
aren’t blown out by shell-fire already.”’ 

Scarcely had I spoken before a whiz-bang fell 
about thirty yards to the rear, followed in quick 
succession by several more at various distances. 

The effect was magical. The men disappeared 
like rabbits into their burrows ! 

And it was just as well. 

The Boche had only recently been driven out of 
the embankment, and he had the range to a nicety 
—sometimes, fortunately. From that moment - 
right through the night the shrapnel, whiz-bangs, 
and Expresses cracked and roared and crashed all 
round, often shaking our own shelter like a monkey 
cage. 

Casualties began to occur; and as stretcher- 

L 
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cases were carried past, some men realised for the 
first time the grimness of war. 

Dick had a company in a trench in the front 
line. He was now a captain, and was very anxious 
to do well, especially if there was to be a real 
stunt on. 

I had seen him, together with Jim, but a few 
moments before leaving camp. We thought it 
would be a good idea to all exchange addresses in 
case anything happened. It is much better for 
relatives to get particulars from personal friends. 

And now, as there was nothing to do further, 
until orders came from H.Q., we proceeded to make 
ourselves comfortable. 

Our nice little stove had been lost on the way up, 
and the batmen had to cook by means of impromptu 
wicks placed in fat and oil. But it’s wonderful 
what an old hand can do. Not only did we have 
a hot drink, but a cooked portion of savoury bacon 
was handed round, accompanied with a fair attempt 
at toast. 

Then cigarettes and pipes were requisitioned, and 
amidst the tearing crack of shrapnel, and the air- 
splitting concussion of high-explosives, we laughed 
and joked through the night. 

Again yarns and reminiscences helped to pass the 
hours. A 59 nearly wrecked our home. Lights 
were blown out, and tin hats and utensils of all kinds 
rattled and clattered on to the floor. 

When candles were re-lit, a new officer, just 
attached and a most capable fellow, said: 

“ What a rotten, silly, beastly thing war is. 
There was I, a few weeks ago, revelling in the daisies 
and violets of an English country lane, where sky- 
larks sang in the air, and robin redbreasts perched 
on the hedges. And here we are trying to blow one 
another to hits.” 
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We grew silent after that. 

Thoughts-wandered back to a far-spreading, sun- 
kissed land that had never known war; and we 
wondered how many of us would return there. 

The “ Stand-to ”? came, and we all braced up. The 
artillery grew in intensity, and by the light of dawn 
we saw more casualties carried past. 

Each officer had taken his watch in turn, and each 
had a list of wounded and killed. The intensified 
artillery duel continued unabated till well into the 
morning. With the breaking of day, we could see 
something of our position. 

The Huns were well established in front, and we 
did not appear to be sending over quite as much 
stuff as we got. If anything, the artillery was in 
the enemy’s favour. No doubt he had got some 
lucky hits on our batteries, and there had not been 
time to replace our disabled guns. 

“ Dudley is having a hot time in the front line,” 
remarked the Captain at lunch. ‘“ His position has 
been badly pasted, and he wants more wire and wire 
standards. You had better take a party up there 
at dusk, Jim.”’ 

In the afternoon Jim collected his wire neces- 
saries, and detailed his men. It was not an enviable 
job. The lead into the communication trench was 
covered by Boche machine-gun fire. He, in addi- 
tion, literally sniped with whiz-bangs wherever he 
saw a movement. The men would be hampered 
with their loads; and that meant they must be 
very nippy in passing “‘ Suicide Corner,” as it was 
nicknamed. 

At twilight the all-round fire intensified, and Jim 
started out with his twenty men. 

It should be a half-hour’s job at most. 

We waited: thirty, forty, fifty minutes : an hour: 
an hour and a quarter. 
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Then Jim came in, breathing rather heavily, and 
his face covered in dirt and blood. He sank on to 
the floor, half dazed. 

“ Have a drink, old man,” said the Captain, hold- 
ing a flask to his lips. Jim drank. Then we washed 
his face a bit, and found he was suffering mostly 
from abrasions, though one little wound, which we ` 
bound up temporarily, would need attention at the 
dressing-station. When he was fit to speak, he 
said : 

“ We got there all right, Cap, but Dick is having 
a hell of a time. It looks like a counter-attack 
before morning. And when we got just in front of 
Suicide Corner, two whiz-bangs landed right on us. 
Killed the Sergeant and three men, whom we had 
to bury, and wounded five others. Another two 
were badly knocked as we were coming into the 
bank.” 

We had by this time lost in casualties over 
twenty per cent. of our men. It was rather hot 
going ! 

The Captain sent along a report to H.Q. We 
were warned to practically “Stand-to” all night 
long. 

At daybreak the attack on our front was launched. 
The shelling on our own line was a pandemonium 
of whiz-bangs and 5'9’s. If it were any worse ahead, 
well, not many men would be left. 

Then came an urgent message from H.Q.: 

““ Send a platoon up at once to reinforce Dudley.” 

The Captain detailed me. 

About two-thirds of my Platoon were left. They 
came out on the instant. 

“ For God’s sake keep your heads down in the 
trench,” I counselled ; “ and at Suicide Corner every 
man is to crawl. Otherwise no one has a chance of 
getting through.” 
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How we managed to reach our objective I don't 
know. The shells exploded all round us, and in 
the trench sometimes—every few seconds. Only 
two men were killed and three wounded going up; 
and we reached the forward trench just in time to 
see the Boche creeping across the open. 

I looked round for Dick’s Company. 

He had twenty-five men and one officer left. 

“ Hullo, old man,” he said, turning quickly. 
‘You're just in time. Spread your men out and 
plant your Lewis gun quick. They’ve got my Gun 
Crew! Come along, Sergeant ! ” 

He had placed his machine-gun in a shell-hole 
some yards in front; and as he spoke a 59 com- 
pletely knocked out all the crew. I just noticed 
Dick rushing over with the Sergeant; and in a 
twinkling had my own men pouring drum after 
drum of ammunition into the irregular advancing 
line. They began to fall, but others seemed to take 
their places. Dick was doing excellent work with 
his gun, and the rapid fire of our rifles was a picture 
to see. All of the boys were keyed up to the highest 
pitch, and cracked weird jokes as Boche after 
Boche fell. 

“Hop over with more panniers to Captain 
Dudley,” I cried to a machine-gunner. “He may 
be short, and we have plenty.” 

It was an inspiration. Dick was nearly at his 
last round when the fresh supply of discs arrived. 
ee was a slight semi-circle closing in round 

im. 

“ Concentrate on those blighters forming that 
half-moon,” I ordered. They thought they had 
Dick, and were about to rush. ‘“‘ Pop-op-op-op-op,”’ 
sang my L. G. ‘“‘ Pop-op-op-op-op,” echoed Dick’s. 
The enemy wavered ; their men were falling quickly ; 
they turned and retired rapidly a few yards, but 
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faced round again suddenly. For an instant I saw 

that, probably for the first time in his life, Dick, 

who was doing three men’s work and holding almost 

Seo a a most hazardous position, lost his 
ead. 

When the enemy first turned, Dick, in order to 
get easier shooting at what he thought were the 
running foe, got up on the edge of his crater and 
placed the gun in a better position for catching a 
mob. But a Boche gunner had him marked all the 
time. Dick was just giving the gun a final jerk, 
when up went his arms, and I saw the Sergeant pull 
him and the gun back. 

The Boche saw it too. Their feint had succeeded ! 
They had knocked out that nasty little strong point, 
and could now force the attack. 

“ Every man get ready two bombs,” I ordered. 
“Stop firing at forty yards; let them have the 
bombs at twenty, and then charge like hell. Jim, 
see that order is properly passed along and under- 
stood.” 

Jim slipped along quickly. I was now in com- 
mand, with Jim the only other officer left. 

The boys held their breath while the Boche crept 
up under whatever cover offered. Then they came 
on, stopping at first, but getting bolder on receiving 
no defensive fire from us. No doubt they thought 
our Company was practically wiped out. 

But, true to the order, when twenty yards off, 
there went right into their midst the best-aimed lot 
of bombs I ever saw. It fairly rattled them. A 
third of their number were knocked out, and the 
rest momentarily dazed. Now was our time ! 

“ Come on, boys !”? And over swept the remnant 
of the Company, yelling, and charging for all they 
were worth, 
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But we did not reach more than five of the Boches. 
They were too anxious to get back to their lines. 
It was also dangerous for us to go far forward, for 
our flanks would be exposed. Ordering the men to 
lie down, they kept firing at the now creeping and 
retreating foe ; and many of them stopped suddenly, 
or threw up an arm as they were hit. 

Then I told our own boys to get back into the 
trench, and sent word for reinforcements. 

The situation had been saved ! 

Dick had been brought in by the faithful Sergeant 
after we had advanced. There he was on a stretcher, 
with five machine-gun wounds being bound up. 
He was deathly pale, and his eyes were closed. The 
Sergeant was trying to force some brandy down 
his throat. 

“ Pretty serious wound in the stummick, sir,” 
he remarked, at last succeeding in getting the liquor 
into Dick’s mouth. 

He swallowed a little, sighed, and opened his eyes. 
At first he did not recognise me. Then he writhed 
with a twinge of pain: closed his eyes, and opened 
them again. His face flickered with a smile. 

“Hullo, old chap. Afraid—I’m—done for. 
Beastly hole in the stomach. Rottenly painful.” 

Again his eyes closed. 

‘* Better take him back, Sergeant,” I said. “The 
quicker the better,” 

Dick looked up dully, and shook his head. 

He was failing fast. His face and hands were 
getting a greyish hue. Then he beckoned, and I 
stooped down. 

“Tell Mary,’ he whispered, “I did my best. 
Send back my Sam-Browne! to her. She gave it me 
—when I—got—Commission.”’ There was a sob 


1 Occasionally an officer takes his Sam-Browne to the 
Front Line. 
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in his voice: a flutter in the eyes: a soft whisper 
of ‘‘ Good-bye—old—chap. Hope — you—and — 
Jim—better—luck.”’ 

And so Dick went out West ! 


When the reinforcements arrived—a meagre 
twenty men—the stretcher-bearers got busy. They 
were brave fellows, and worked hard -till all bad 
cases had been taken to the dressing-station. 

Burying-parties were detailed, and some rude 
graves were dug in a sheltered spot, and a few words 
of the Burial Service said before the bodies were 
hastily covered up. The Padre, a noble fellow, had 
come up with the stretcher-bearers, and performed 
the last brief offices for the dead. 

We chose a special spot for Dick; the Padre was 
visibly affected during the ceremony. Dick was a 
personal friend of his. He was much beloved; and 
there was hardly a dry eye after the short service 
was over. We put up a temporary cross to mark 
the spot. A better one would be erected when there 
was more time. 

The whiz-bangs had ceased for a moment, and 
there was a lull all round. 

I went over the position again, locating the rein- 
forcements in the best spots. Leaving Jim in charge, 
I turned into the communication trench to see how 
things were getting on further back. It was called 
a trench, but had been so badly battered that by 
this time it was more like a creek bed after a heavy 
flood. 

Unexpectedly there came a “ Whiz-z-z Bang.” 
Another, and another. I hurriedly turned to re- 
trace my steps. Then a “ WHIZ-Z-Z-Z-Z BANG.” 

Over I rolled like a rabbit, clutching my arm. 
I thought it was gone! I tried to get up, but fell 
back, and all grew black. 


I 
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When I awoke I was in the dressing-station, and 
another pandemonium raged outside. 

“I think he will do now,” the surgeon said. 
“Take him to the field ambulance as quickly as 
possible.”’ 


XXI 


To endure shell-fire without retaliation is about 
the most nerve-trying experience a soldier has to 
go through. It is hard indeed not to “get the 
wind up.” 

But when one is badly wounded it is worse. 

The journey across that shell-swept area to the 
field ambulance, and on down to the C.C.S., will 
always remain a nightmare in my memory. 

Shoulder-high the brave stretcher-bearers carried 
me through the rain over that slippery, treacherous 
country, as the whiz-bangs fell close all around with 
fiendish detonations. Sometimes the lads almost 
ran, and once the front men fell, and I was jerked 
on to the ground. How I blessed the morphia, 
and the numbness of the wounded member ! 

My one fear was I would get it in the face next; 
and I held my tin hat close over my head the whole 
time. 

Presently (it seemed an hour !) I was laid out on 
the grass with other cases, until the horse ambulance 
came along, and drove us to a small village. Here 
the ministering white angels of the Red Cross gave 
us each a steaming cup of delicious cocoa. That 
is a drink I will remember all my life ! 

Soon we were transferred to the gently-swaying, 
easy-going motor ambulance; and so delightful was 
the change, that some even slept for the rest of the 
journey. Yet we were not out of danger. Often 
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those insidious shells would whistle overhead, and 
burst none too far from the wagon. 

But we came to a standstill at last; and the 
Orderlies gently set down each casualty on the 
ground. 

“ Wounded offcer,” cries one. 

“ Right-oh.”’ 

Two bearers carry the stretcher into a dimly 
lighted tent containing sixteen beds, and set it down 
on the board floor. 

Another angel comes forward. 

“ Badly wounded, sir ? ’’ she asks sympathetically. 

““ Pretty crook,” comes the reply. 

She looks at the saturated bandage. Swiftly she 
disappears, and presently emerges from the inner 
tent with a glass. 

“ Drink this and you wili feel better.” 

It is a good stiff neat brandy; but somehow at 
first it has only the bracing effect of a light wine. 

“ Get him to bed as quickly as possible, Orderly,” 
and with a final pat of the head, the Sister turns to 
the next case. 

A clean suit of pyjamas! Clean sheets; and 
clean blankets. It was almost worth getting knocked 
to appreciate such luxuries. Then the Orderly 
gently tucks in the warm clothes, and adjusts the 
pillow; and the brandy, taking effect, induces 
sleep: heavenly, luring, blessed, comforting, dream- 
less sleep ! 

A cool hand gently placed on the forehead woke 
me. There was the Sister holding a tempting cup 
of tea in one hand, and a thermometer in the other. 

‘* Temperature first, tea next,” she said pleasantly, 
inserting the tube under my tongue. 

After that I looked round the tent. 


To my right was a fellow with head so bandaged 
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that only eyes and lips were visible. On the left 
lay a Sub who had been gassed. Opposite, another 
had just had his right arm amputated. Next him 
was a young fellow who suffered considerably. His 
right leg had been amputated above the knee, and 
it was not healing properly. On his left was quite 
a boy, who had lost both legs. Another had stopped 
three machine-gun bullets. Yet another had a 
severe gash on the temple, and had lost an eye. 

But all were cheerful—laughing and joking with 
each other as though losing limbs was part of the 
sport of life, and quite within the day’s march. 


Each bed had on the right a little tidy cupboard, 
where one kept his “tidy bag” (all patients are 
presented with these). Shaving-gear, soap, sponge, 
and tooth-brush and paste were tucked in here; 
but, what is much more important, cigarettes, 
tobacco, pipe, and matches. 

And very soon came my first little tussle with the 
Sister. 

My left arm was on a suspension splint, stretched 
out at right angles to the body. The cupboard was 
on the right of the bed, and when the opening lay 
flush with the back of the tent, it was impossible for 
me to get at things with the right hand. So I 
manceuvred the cupboard round, after much trouble, 
so that the shelves were parallel with the side of the 
bed. Then I could manage unaided splendidly. 

This feat helped to pass the afternoon, and the 
Sister did not come on again till early morning. 

When I awoke next day, and drank my tea, I 
reached out for the cigarettes. The cupboard was 
put back in the old position! The operation was 
repeated that afternoon, with the same result next 
morning. Then I protested, and pointed out my 
inability to use my shelves unless placed on the skew. 
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“ Oh, but we can’t allow that,” objected the Sister. 
‘“ It makes the place so untidy.” 

Woman’s béte noire—untidiness ! 

She will minister to you all day long. She will 
watch over you all through the night, when fever 
burns the head like a furnace. She will run and 
fetch endless cool drinks and tend you like a mother. 
But allow a little untidiness for the convenience of a 
game arm? Never! 


A brother Officer came in to see me. 

We talked a lot, and smoked a lot, and I got him 
to pull the cupboard round again. He was very 
kind, and brought plenty of cigarettes, matches, 
chocolates, magazines, and newspapers. When he 
had gone—well, there certainly was a bit of a 
litter. 

The Sister happened along shortly afterwards, and 
gave a stifled scream. 

“ Oh, this will never do!” she cried, getting very 
busy. ‘‘ You really must keep your cupboard tidy. 
What do you suppose your little bag is for? And 
this cupboard is to be kept straight in future, please.”’ 

I tried a new move. 

Every time I wanted a match, cigarette, a choco- 
late, or a magazine, I called the Sister. She would 
surely soon tire of that, anyway! Butno! It did 
not act. She ran messages for me a hundred times a 
day with alacrity. She rummaged all over the 
place constantly for anything I wanted. Then 
always she would straighten up the cupboard “ to 
look nice,’’ but with things quite the reverse of 
what I wanted. She would, I am sure, have trav- 
elled miles a day for anything really needed, provided 
that blessed cupboard was kept TIDY ! 

At last I gave it up, and in desperation made ten 
times more use of the Orderly than necessary. 
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After an awkward operation, and while my tem- 
perature was “‘tobogganing,”’ the nights were 
wearisome, and occasionally extremely weird. 

When the “lights out” came, a single shaded 
bulb only was left, which cast uncanny shadows in 
the deep folds of the tent. It was then the arm 
began to ache, and to pass the slow, wakeful hours, 
I would listen for the distant guns. 

Regularly there was first the drum-fire of 18- 
pounders, with the 5°9’s joining in at regular short 
intervals; and then above them sounded the solid 
““dr-r-oom’”’ of the 92s or 12-inch howitzers. 
Sometimes I would count the heavy stuff till three 
in the morning, when a blessed weariness would 
induce sleep. 

One night, when my nerves were all of a jangle, 
I “got the wind up.” I must have gone to sleep 
before midnight, and I awoke all of a sudden. (A 
Boche shell had exploded not far from the hospital.) 
The dug-out was wrecked! ‘The roof was falling 
in! Now there was a lull in the firing. We were in 
for a counter-attack! Where was my pistol? 
Where was my ammunition? Where were the boys; 
the Sergeant? Anybody? Had they all cleared 
cut and left me? I was just going to yell out: 
‘* Where the devil have all you blighters got to? ” 
And then the light became a little clearer. The 
large black shadows in creases of the roof and 
sides made the place in the uncertain light look 
just like a mangled dug-out. Ah, yes! I was in 
hospital, after all, wounded. There would be no 
attack. . . . Then I found I was in a bath of perspir- 
ation; and, noticing my agitation, the night nurse 
came up and asked if I would like a drink ? 

Did I refuse ? 


Our House Surgeon was a sagacious, cheery, 
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kindly fellow, carefully avoiding “shop,” and was 
always on for a sparring match or a yarn. He would 
sit on the bed and talk about every blessed thing 
but what I wanted to get at. 

I was beginning to get suspicious. 

I noticed that the Sister’s face, when she turned 
from the next bed to mine, always looked grave. 
Then she would carefully take my temperature and 
pulse, recording the results on the “chart ” hung 
on the wall over the rear of the bed. l 

“What about it, Sister?” I asked one 
morning. 

“ What about what? Another cool drink?” 

“ Now, Sister, be a sport. Am I to keep my arm, 
or am I not? ” 

Then she would pat my head kindly. 

“It’s all right. You're doing wonderfully well 
—considering.”’ 

“Considering what?” I persisted. 

She looked straight at me. 

“ Now, didn’t I tell you if you worried you would 
lose it? You keep quiet, and be a good boy, and 
read nice yarns about charming girls, and it will be 
quite all right.” 


Every morning a green disinfectant fluid had to 
be pumped into the open wound; and somctimes I 
thought the arm would burst. I wanted to see 
what it looked like, but the Sister always managed 
to get in the way. 

Once, however, she had to reaeh out rather far 
for something, and I craned my neck to have a look. 
For the moment I wondered if that was a badly shot 
disembowelled rabbit lying by my side. Surely it 
didn’t belong to me ? 

Then the Sister turned, and caught me! 

“ Youre a wicked, bad boy, and I’m very angry 
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with you,” she said sharply, getting in my way again. 
“ Don’t you ever do that again.” 
I didn’t want to do it again ! 


An attack of “‘ nerves ” is often unaccountable. 
I have seen it happen to strong, hefty men—fellows 
you would have thought had hides like a rhinoceros 
—who had suffered from shell-shock, or gas, or some 
bad wound. Quite unexpectedly, I have known 
and seen them crying silently like a girl. 

It got me one day. 

I was reading in Blackwood’s where a G.O.C. 
was giving a final address to Cadet Officers who had 
just got their commissions. He was one of those 
soldiers to the finger-tips who had seen much service, 
and trained many men, and had been to the Front. 
He knew what terrible things a Sub might have to 
face quite suddenly. And he talked to them in just 
the right way to bring out the best in each one of 
them. He did not hold up for imitation unattainable 
heroes. He took it for granted that that kind of 
stuff wasin them. And he appealed to those here- 
ditary instincts that have come down to the British 
through the centuries. The born leader was revealed 
in that address. I am sure he made those lads feel 
deep down in their hearts that they would all fight, 
fight, and fight on, right through to the end, for 
the sake of dear old, groping, blundering, stolid, 
steadfast, persistent, dogged, “ won’t-be-beaten ” 
England. 

And as I pictured the scene : those brave, careless, 
irresponsible, eager lads, and what they might have 
to go through all too soon, it fairly broke me up, 
and I let the book fall. After a time I glanced at 
the cover—and it was wet with tears! Yes, I, who 
had never wept since I was a kiddie, was down to 
this and “all out.” 
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And of course the Sister discovered me! She ran 
up all in a pery 

“ What’s this? What’s this ? ae paining 
you? Why didn’t you call me?” 

I pointed to the book and the article. 

She took up the magazine quickly, and glanced 
at the reading matter. Then she shook her finger 
threateningly. 

“ Didn’t I say you were to read about pretty 
girls? How dare you read about War! You must 
forget there’s a war on.’ 

Then she searched till she found a mushy yarn, 
all sugar and jam, and gave it to me. 

“ Now, try that. It’s such a pretty story. And 
remember, no more War yarns!” 

She took away my beloved magazine, and just to 
please her I tried the “‘ pretty story.” It was hard 
work. But I managed to stick it through by the 
aid of sundry cool drinks which she forced on me in 
the afternoon. 


One day, a little later, stood out apart in my life, 
much on the same level as a bride’s wedding morn. 

The C.O., the Operating Surgeon, and the House 
Surgeon held a consultation over me. 

My wound was laid open, probed, PEU 
throughout, and bound up in a manner new and 
infinitely more comfortable. When it was over, the 
C.O. turned to me, smiling, and said : 

“ Good!” That was all! Then he left. 

When he had gone the kindly House Surgeon sat 
on the side of the bed, and the Sister on the other, 
also smiling. What did it mean? What did it 
really mean ? 

‘Well, Doc?” It didn’t seem like my voice, 
somehow. 

“Well, lad? Yes. I think it zs well.” 

M 
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“ But not if you do that,” gasped the Sister. 

I had half jumped out of bed. 

“ Keep quiet, or you will spoil all.” 

Then she bent down and whispered: ‘“‘ The poor 
fellow opposite had an arm much like yours; but he 
was restless and impatient. One night he tossed 
and rolled all over the place—and then he had to 
have it off.” 

Then she smoothed the bed, and the pillows, and 
laved my head with cool water. 

“ Youre a brick, Sister,’ I said gratefully, 
squeezing her hand. “ Do you think you could get 
me another pretty story about lovely girls ? ”’ 

The Doc, who was in the know about the other 
yarn, nearly exploded; but the Sister jumped up 
delightedly, and got me an even worse story than 
the previous confection. But I was so overjoyed at 
the thought of keeping my injured member, that I 
was ready to read all the sugary literature in creation 
for a week on end. 


It was a few days later that one of my Corporals 
came in, and told me about poor old Slocum. 

After I was knocked out, there was a bit of a lull; 
and the Boche tried another counter-attack. The 
Platoon was enfiladed by two machine-guns, which 
were finally located. But to get them the Lewis 
gun crew had to creep carefully forward into another 
shell-hole. The Boche somehow surprised the Pla- 
toon in the flank. We had been let down badly 
somewhere along the line. It was a touch-and-go 
for some time; and the L.G. position came in very 
usefully as a strong point in a temporary rearguard 
action. But at the critical moment their ammuni- 
tion gave out. Slocum, who was in the crew, 
volunteered to hop back for more panniers. How 
he crawled over the fire zone to the trench unharmed 
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was a mystery. But he got there, loaded up, and 
crawled back. Just as he reached the crater edge, 
seven machine-gun bullets got him. He raised the 
only arm he could use, and tried to throw over his 
supply, but failed. 

‘Sorry, chaps, but can’t move another inch. 
Here’s the stuff. Some one come—and—get it. 
Good—luck—mates.”’ 

And he rolled over, dead. 

Poor old Slocum! Like many another apparent ` 
failure, he had made good in the last great emer- 
gency, and was amongst the many unheralded 
‘ heroes who have deserved the V.C. 


One day a wounded German officer was brought in. 
He was badly hipped; and had to wait a day or to 
for a big operation. ` 

It was interesting to notice how resentful the 
women were. 

“The Pig! Fancy having to tend him, after all 
they did to our wounded ! ” 

“< Oh, the brute!’ said another. ‘“‘ How I wish J 
was the Surgeon. J’d soon settle him ! ” 

The men were indifferent. 

“ Poor devil,” they seemed to say. “ No doubt 
he was fighting against his will.” 

On the quiet I watched him many times during 
the afternoon, and his stoicism rather gained my 
respect. He was in much pain, so the Doc told me; 
but he bore it like a Spartan. 

The fellow’s brows gathered when he was first 
spoken to by the Surgeon, but his face gradually 
cleared when he understood what was doing. No 
doubt it was hard for him to realise that he would 
get the same careful treatment as ourselves. That 
sort of thing certainly makes the Boche wounded 
think a lot. 
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After his operation he bore up with the same brave 
spirit, and it was not long before we were offering 
him cigarettes. Bit by bit his story came out. He 
was a professor of philosophy in a German University 
when called up, and had been in the thick of the 
awful business: under-fed and under-clothed for 
over eighteen months. He fully imagined he would 
be starved in our hospital; for all his Division 
believed we were on our last legs for want of food. 


XXIT 


It is astonishing how, out of sheer cussedness and 
a determination not to be beaten, one will sometimes 
gamble on a small issue of no great importance, 
which, if lost, may have disastrous and far-reaching 
results. 

One day I had a very close call. 

I was getting rather “ cocky ” about manipulating 
the iron suspension splint carrying the arm, which 
still had to be kept at right angles to the body, and 
horizontal. 

A most fascinating book was absorbing my atten- 
tion. The bed was comfortable in the extreme. My 
pipe was drawing beautifully—up to a point. Then 
it went out. The dramatic climax was fast approach- 
ing, and I wanted that pipe drawing properly at the 
critical moment. I turned for my matches—and 
they tumbled on the floor. The Sister was enjoying 
a siesta, and the Orderly was not to be seen (rather a 
habit with some hospital Orderlies !). So I schemed 
and schemed to recover the fallen property. 

Inch by inch I moved and lowered my arm from 
the edge of the cupboard on the left to a pillow on 
the ground. I reckoned by lowering the splint down 
with the right hand I would be able to get at the 
matches. 

All went well for the first six inches. But my 
strength suddenly gave way. Something fell with 
a thud; and I was falling over a precipice: falling, 
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falling, falling! Then I rose in an aeroplane, and 
travelled hundreds of miles to the constant whirr of 
the propeller. By degrees the buzz became less and 
less, and melted into voices; and the wings of the 
machine narrowed into a pair of shoulders. 

When I woke up completely, the House Surgeon 
and the Sister were having a grave consultation. 

“ How did it all happen? ” she asked presently. 

I told her; and she looked as angry as her anxiety 
would permit. Then I elaborated some rather lame 
excuses. She beat the floor impatiently with her 
foot. 

“ And all over a beastly box of matches! Fancy 
risking an arm for a match. Just like a man! If 
you attempt such a thing again, I shall make up your 
bed on the floor, then you can’t fall. Matches, 
indeed ! ”’ 

I was nearly retorting that many a man had risked 
far more than an arm for one particular kind of 
match; but she mightn’t have seen it. Then I 
would have had to argue the point of the joke, and 
possibly she, woman-like, would have rushed off at a 
tangent into another homily about getting your 
fingers or arm burnt, or broken, or amputated, or 
something very dreadful, and I didn't feel up to it. 
A good long sleep was the one thing in life, at that 
moment, to be desired above all else. 


One morning the Sister was unusually long in 
fussing about the beds and “tidying up.” We all 
wondered what was in the wind. 

“ Some one’s going to see you to-day,” she said 
tantalisingly. ‘‘Some one very nice!” 

“ What—some pretty girls ? ” 

** Some girls, indeed! How many do you want? ” 

“ Oh, about a dozen. We don’t see much of 
them in the front line, you know. It would buck a 
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fellow a bit to see some skirts from Bond Street or 
Piccadilly.” 

“Well, I won’t tell you. Wait and see.” 

Of course he popped in almost unexpectedly, and 
took the Sister by surprise. I think she intended 
to put up fresh curtains on the cupboard fronts, and 
to wax the floor, and array some festoons of flowers, 
and steal a few pot-plants from the town for the 
occasion. 

But he was a busy man, and could only be a few 
hours away from Headquarters. 

He came in, a spare, well-set, upright, trim, 
bronzed, and soldierly figure; quick of step, with 
restless, penetrating grey eyes that took in every- 
thing at a glance. He wore the Australian service 
hat caught up at the side. He moved quickly 
forward and greeted the Sister with a friendly smile. 

Yes. It was “ Birdy ’—otherwise Sir William 
Birdwood, with three rows of ribbon decorations— 
commanding the Australian Army in France. No 
wonder his magnetism helped to make the Austra- 
lians put forth the efforts they did on the Peninsula. 
Here was a Soldier every inch of him, whom any 
man would be proud to follow ! 

There were three English officers on my left, and 
he had a cheery word for each. Then he came to me, 
the first Australian he saw, sat on the bed, asked me 
all about it; and chatted like one friend to another. 

“ Ah, yes: the th. I know all about them. 
Fine work they did in the previous show, too. By 
the way, how’s old Watchdog getting on ? ”’ 

That was our Brigadier’s nickname. And it came 
out as glibly as from one of us. 

“ Well, get that arm better quickly, lad. I want 
all the good officers I can get this year. Good 
luck ! ” 

Just a judicious bit of “ kid ” in that remark, 
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He came in again three days later. On approach- 
ing my bed, he said : 

‘Well, how’s the arm? Good! Let me see, you 
were with the th at B——, weren’t you?” 

He instantly called to mind my Unit, and their 
part in the show. Truly a wonderful memory ! 





The hospital method of introduction to neigh- 
bours and people across the “ street ” is democratic 
in the extreme. But there is a sort of etiquette, a 
kind of unwritten law in regard to discussions, that 
it is safer to observe. One then avoids the risk of 
being snubbed. 

For instance: a newly arrived patient, unless he 
happens to know some one in the ward, must lie 
comparatively low for the first day. He should 
not be too ready to immediately join in the conversa- 
tion—much less lead it. ‘This is the prerogative of 
the “ oldest inhabitants ’’: those who have seen the 
entire ward cleaned out and re-stocked. Even if a 
new-comer does happen to know more than the 
“ president ” about a certain stunt, he should not. 
be too eager to butt in until he has been properly 
recognised and initiated into the Freemasonry of 
the C.C.S. | 

On his second day he may safely approach his 
neighbour, no matter who he is. 

“ When did you get hit, old thing?” he will ask 
of the next “ bed.” 

“ First of the month.” 

“ What, at F A 

* Yes. Where were your chaps? ” 

“ Oh, we were supporting the —th Blankshires.”’ 

“ Where were you hit ? ” 

“ Lower leg. Fracture and flesh wound. Where 
were you? ” 


“In the blinking shoulder-blade. Hurts like hell 
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at night. Can’t get to sleep for hours. By the 
way, did you know poor old Will of the —th? 
Got his head blown offi.” 

“ Poor beggar! Sam B. got simply shattered 
to bits. I saw the shell burst. God! It makes 
me sick yet. Hard luck on his wife and three 
kiddies.”’ 

So flows the conversation till bed-neighbours get 
to be chums; and in a day or two the talk extends 
to a running cross-fire between both sides of the 
tent. And within a week one gets to know the 
names of all the inmates, until a move comes. Then 
one has to start all over again. 


One morning we tried the “thermometer ” trick 
on the Sister. It very nearly succeeded. 

We used to have morning tea at 6.30, after we had 
been “washed.” The plot was hatched the night 
before. Each agreed to stow his tea away in his 
cupboard, and do his best. 

The tea was duly served; and afterwards the 
Sister came round, put thermometers under our 
tongues, and went out for a few minutes. She had 
forgotten her record-book, and couldn’t find her 
pencil. Presently she returned, and began taking 
temperatures. 

At the first bed she stood puzzled, with knitted 
brows. 

“ Are you feeling very hot, Mr. A.? I can’t make 
it out. Your temperature is up four degrees.” 

“ Iama bit rotten, Sister. Somehow I’m all out.” 

“ Would you like anything special for, say, 
lunch ? ” 

“ Well, I could do a fruit salad, you know.” 

“ All right.” She passed slowly to the next. 

The same perplexed look on reading the mercury. 

“ You are up three degrees. Feeling all right? ” 
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‘“ Oh, not too bad. But—lI don’t feel much like 
breakfast. Seem to have gone off my tucker.” 

“ But you simply must eat. How about a savoury 
omelette and a fresh fish for lunch ? ” 

“Well, if you bring them along, PFI try, Sister.” 

Luckily the next case was only “one up.” 

But all were running extra temperatures, and the 
Sister was getting quite worked up. The Doc would 
blame her, and she could not account forit. Whatin 
the world had happened ? 

Then of course one blighter overdid it. His 
temperature registered 110° ! 

The nurse looked at him sharply. He failed to 
meet her eye. In fact, there was the suggestion of a 
sheepish smile on his face. He also happened to be 
looking anything but hot. He, in fact, looked 
particularly fresh and cool for a highly feverish 
patient. 

‘“ Did you drink your tea this morning ? ” asked 
the Sister coldly. 

“ Ye-yes, Sister.” 

“ All of it?” 

“ Not quite. It was so blamed hot.” 

“So I should think.” i 

Then she moved his cupboard curtain, and dis- 
covered his tea almost untouched. 

She was furious! What seemed a joke to us 
meant a lot of extra work for her, and a possible 
reprimand from the Doc. 

“ There will be no tea to-morrow morning,” she 
announced sharply. “ Nor any morning afterwards, 
if this happens again. Tea is given you to drink 
not to put thermometers into.” And away she 
sailed out of the ward in a perfect tantrum. 

So, later in the day we got busy, collected half-a- 
crown each, and sent an Orderly into town to get a 
good big box of the best chocolates. 
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In the evening the fellow who had _ blundered 
presented the box to the Sister, with many blushes 
and profuse apologies. 

The Sister nearly cried. 

“ Oh, you’re a lot of dear, good, thoughtless boys, 
you are. Of course you didn’t know it, but you 
might have got me into an awful row over those 
high temperatures. But fortunately Mr. R. saved 
the situation.” 

We all laughed at R., who was covered with con- 
fusion at the thought of his clumsiness, and took 
cover under the friendly blankets. 


XXII 


THE day came for a move to “ Blighty.” 

All those able to move collected round the bed 
and we yarned about mates and war prospects. 

With a “ Cheerio ! ” all round, and a hearty hand- 
shake, I said good-bye to the mates in the C.C.S. 
The place had become like a home, and the parting 
was not easy. The stretcher was carried outside, 
and headed for the long Red Cross train drawn up 
on the rails a few yards distant. Then I couldn't 
resist the temptation! I asked the Orderlies to 
stop a minute and call for the Sister. She came 
rushing out. 

“ Forgotten something ? ” she asked eagerly. 

“ Yes, Sister. Would you mind getting me one 
of those awfully pretty stories about nice girls, to 
keep me company in the train ? ” 

No request could have delighted her more. She 
simply tore into the tent, and thrust into my hand 
her latest literary candy stick-jaw. 


The train stopped several times on the way, 
and through the open door we would see twenty or 
thirty Red Cross Cars, which came alongside, and 
deposited their toll of wounded into our fast-filling 
corridors. How it brought to mind that hellish 
bombardment ! 

At one stop, several 5°9’s whistled overhead, and 
burst some distance beyond. Fortunately, none 
fell short, 
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Night came on, and in spite of the good meals 
and excellent attendance the long journey became 
wearisome in the extreme. 

Rouen was reached in due time, and here a fleet 
of Red Cross cars carried some cases to hospitals, 
and some to the waiting steamer. This boat had 
all the wide saloon turned into an Officers’ Ward, 
and we were comfortably tucked into swinging cots 
arranged in long rows with narrow passages between. 

Here one sees English and Australian officers of 
widely different units. But somehow one always 
finds himself near an “‘ Aussy,”’ or next door to him. 

“ Hullo, Australia ! ” is heard from the next bed. 
“ What part do you come from ? ” 

‘““Came down from B i 

‘“Cripes! So did I. Where was your Unit in 
the stunt ? ” 

“ On the left of Y p1 

“ We were on your far right. How were you 
hit? ” 

“ H.E., in the arm.” 

“ So I see. Come from Sydney?” It is never 
New South Wales, or Victoria. Always Sydney or 
Melbourne. 

“ No: Melbourne.” 

“ Not a bad little town. Can’t touch Sydney, 
though. Look at our HARBOUR.” It pops out as 
naturally as “ Daddy ” from the lisping infant. 

“ Your what ? ” 

“ Sydney Harbour. Finest in the world.” 

A puzzled look. Then: “ Did you say Harbour ? 
In Sydney ? ” 

“ My Colonial! Mean to say you’ve never seen 
it?” 

He had taken the bait badly ! 

“ Never, and don’t want to. Ive heard about a 
salt-water billabong somewhere near Sydney, all 
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chock-full of sharks, and dirty wharves where you 
can’t tread for rats. Now, if you want to see a clean 
sheet of water where you can get a decent breeze, 
go to Port Philip Bay. You’ve got a bit of elbow- 
room there.” 

And then the same old heated, acrimonious argu- 
ment about the stuffiness of Sydney summer heat, 
and the chilliness of Melbourne wind-swept winter. 
The beauty of Sydney’s mansions on the water 
front, and the stateliness of Melbourne’s broad 
straight streets. ‘The lures of Middle Harbour and 
Manly; and the magnificence of St. Kilda Road 
and the Botanic Gardens. 

It is amusing, no doubt, to the listener, and helps 
to pass the time to “lights out.” 

At midnight we move for dear Old England ! 


The boat was quite still when I woke, and the 
summer sun pouring through the port-holes. All 
was bustle and movement on the wharves. There 
were no ambulances this time. The Red Cross. 
train was waiting there on the wharf, and stretcher- 
cases were carried across the gangway, and ‘put into 
luxurious coaches de luxe; all white and gold, 
fitted with beautiful beds supported by white iron 
uprights, and clothed with sweet-smelling sheets, 
and soft, delicious blankets. 

Both sides of the car had suspended doors, which 
were left open, and the sun streamed in on a perfect 
early summer’s day. 

It was in marked contrast to my first landing in 
England in that bitter January. 

Then the whole countryside was in the grim grip 
of the severest winter experienced for many years. 
The trees and bushes were absolutely naked. The 
roads and fields and all bare places caked in slippery 
mud frozen hard as cast-iron. The winds penetrated 
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the warmest clothing, and the Antipodean wondered 
if he would ever get warm. 

But now, on this wonderful June morning ! 

Fields were aglow with a warm, luscious green. 
Red poppies opened their gay, cheeky faces amongst 
the fast-growing wheat. The hedges were sprayed 
white with myriads of hawthorn blossoms. Yellow 
primroses, and dainty white daisies rioted amongst 
the green pastures on all sides. Shy violets re- 
sponded to the inviting sunshine along the banks 
of the roads and on the slopes of the railway. Lazy, 
fat cattle browsed and blinked amongst the feed, 
or lay stretched out on the grass, drowsily chewing 
the cud of contentment. Elms, stately oaks, ash, 
chestnut-trees, and rich copper beeches reared their 
dense foliage everywhere; the sun in many places 
finding a difficulty in penetrating through the masses 
of leaves. When it did, it made patchwork patterns 
on the wide-spreading, well-groomed lawns beneath. 

The landscape was dotted with farm-houses 
flanked by thatch-roofed barns. Every now and 
then solid mansions rose up, encircled with gardens 
aglow with colour. Hamlets and villages with 
ancient, square-towered, ivy-covered churches in 
their midst; the homes of the workers clustering 
close by like chickens round a hen. Towns with 
spires of old Gothic buildings, standing out clear 
and above the congestion of houses and furnace 
blasts. Rivers glistening in the sunlight, where 
patient anglers tempted trout with hourly varying 
bait. Boats and punts gliding over the smooth 
surface of the stream, generally propelled by a man 
in khaki showing a blue band round his arm, accom- 
panied by his inevitable girl in white, reclining idly 
in the thwarts of the craft, and twirling a coloured 
sunshade resting in her hand. 

Was it all real ? 
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Could it be possible that a hundred miles away 
raged at that very moment the most relentless and 
bloodiest war in History ? 

Some one was talking to me! 

“ I don’t think you will do that arm any good if 
you try to raise yourself so high, sir.” 

It was the train Sister! Back suddenly from 
Heaven to Earth. 

“ Take this cool drink. Then I will get you 
some more pillows and prop you up a wee bit 
higher.” 

“ Oh, but I don’t want anything while this is on,” 
I protest as she proceeds to put some soft white 
pillows under my shoulders. “Just look at that 
Paradise! No wonder English chaps in Australia 
are always dreaming of a trip ‘Home’ some day. 
No wonder the Germans hate us so! There can’t 
be anything to equal this in all the wide world!” 

“ Drink this, and lie down a bit,” she insists, in 
that firm, unmistakable way Sisters have. Some- 
how, when the spell was broken, I began to feel 
very tired; and in a few minutes must have gone 
fast asleep. When I woke, the speed of the train 
had slackened, and the beautiful panoramic land- 
scape had given place to street after street of smoky, 
crowded tenements. No sun-bathed gardens, but 
a thin, yellowish mist through which the sun with 
difficulty struggled; and still the endless rows of 
three- and four-storeyed dwellings, capped with 
chains of four, six, eight, and ten chimney-pots. 

Suddenly across the river, as the fog lifts, there 
appears a small dome on the Embankment. The 
Tate Gallery. A little further on rise two square 
towers close together, with four pinnacles sur- 
mounting each. Westminster Abbey! The Mecca 
of the Empire! Then two taller towers, wide apart, 
fashioned to the last fastidious touch with sym- 
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metrical architectural beauty, the gold-leaf on the 
one catching a glint of the sun as it gains superiority 
over the fog. The Debating Hall of the World ! 

We have reached our destination. 

The train pulls up in Waterloo, and the engine 
heaves what seems to be a great sigh of relief. 

So do we ! 

Orderlies cluster round, and ambulances fill the 
roadway in the station. 

Then begins a scene which a wounded soldier 
does not forget in a hurry. 

As the patient is transferred into the Red Cross 
Car, a perfect deluge of flowers in season is poured 
in upon him by the waiting crowd. It made one 
catch the breath! I was literally carried on a bed 
of roses to the waiting van amidst a salvo of cheers 
from the onlookers. 

As luck would have it, I was the only officer 
bound for a certain hospital; and after an Orderly 
had made me comfortable, a radiant woman in 
white came up, and offered me a cup of cocoa. 
Then, as the car started, she got in, and said she 
was to see me to the hospital. She was a thorough- 
bred to the finger-tips! She fussed about to make 
quite sure all was right, and then she sat down 
beside me, and plied me with some delicious cigar- 
ettes, that were a special brand of her own. 

As she laughed and chatted beneath her bewitching 
white hat; I wondered if that ghastly shelling was 
still going on across the water ! 

These wonderful women of England devote them- 
selves to making the lot of the wounded easier. 
This one told me she met every Red Cross train 
that came to Waterloo, often getting up at 2 a.m.; 
and then sometimes she had to wait on a cold night 
hours before a belated train arrived. But she 
seemed proud of it, and infinitely pleased that she 
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was privileged to do so. Surely these women have 
done magnificently in this war ! 


It was a warm, bright day, and the end of the 
motor was left open. As we progressed, it amused 
me vastly to see men and women along the pave- 
ment stop, turn round, and wave hats and handker- 
chiefs to the invalid within. Further on, the pupils 
of a school were enjoying their play-hour, and these 
crowded the fence, many standing on the railings, 
and cheered in a way that only kids can cheer. 
This appealed to me more than anything else; and 
borrowing the lady’s cambric handkerchief, I waved 
it as best I could with the right hand, until the 
lusty-throated youngsters were lost to view. 

It brought to mind the first Red Cross train I 
saw when landing in France to go up the line. It 
was pretty full, and many men were badly knocked 
about, and much bandaged. It made one feel 
queer then, and wonder if he would come back in 
sucha way. One felt an admiration for the wounded 
heroes akin to awe. ... And now, here was I, 
treating all this fuss as more of a joke than anything 
else. 

At the hospital, my beautiful companion thrust 
a lot of her choice cigarettes on me, wished me the 
best of luck, and raced back in the motor to act 
the Good Samaritan to the next batch of wounded. 


After being reported, and “ case ’’ sheet handed 
in, and my “label”? examined, I was put on a 
wheeled stretcher, and trundled through a long, 
winding, covered-in “‘lane,’’ and wheeled into a 
well-lit ward containing about thirty beds, and 
was handed over to the Sister in charge. 

Another change of “ suit,” and I was then tucked 
comfortably in bed. 
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The place contained about an equal number of 
Australian and English officers, all good fellows, 
and mostly well on the mend. Introductions here 
were rapid and spontaneous. There was none of 
that restraint between members of different parts 
of the Empire, about which one heard in the earlier 
part of the war. It was a good beginning, and I 
looked forward to a pleasant time in this new 
home. 


XXIV 


‘Hutto, Australia!” greeted my ears early 
next morning. ‘ How’s the arm?” 

J Tip-top, Wales. Hows the Fusilier leg pro- 
gressing ? ’ 


“ What’s left of it is giving me hell. But it’s 
getting on slowly.” 

Then an interchange of experiences amongst the 
mud, duckboards, ‘‘ Pineapples,” “‘ Coal-scuttles,” 
s Expresses,” “Jack Johnsons,” and “ Whiz- 
bangs ” follows. 

The breakfast hour approaches. 

Many laggards will not get out of bed. The old 
hands, who are near to convalescence, are the worst. 
Some will even get up, bath, shave, go back to bed 
again, and sleep till the last minute. And that 
makes the nurses wild. 

One: chap was the limit. He would snore on, 
having got back to bed after the nurse had made it 
while he was away in his bath. 

“ Mr. A., will you get up, please ? ”’ 

‘““M—m—m——”’ from beneath the blankets. 

“Come on now. No nonsense. I know you're 
awake.” 

“ No’m not.” More snores. 

“ Mr. J.,” cries the exasperated nurse, turning 
round, ‘‘ will you please help Mr. A. out of bed? ” 

J. and several over-willing hands ciuster quickly 
round, and with a cheerful ‘‘ One, two, three,” 
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heave the offender out on to the floor, pulling the 
clothes clear at the same time. 

“ All right, you blighters ! ”’ threatens the drowsy, 
blinking one. “‘ Wait till to-morrow morning. I'll 
be even with you.” 

And feeling very sorry for himself, A. continues 
on the floor for some minutes, indulging in much 
head-seratching and arm-rubbing. Finally, by a 
great effort, he drags himself up into a sitting 
position on the bed; and looking ruefully at his 
garments, begins to don them one by one. 


There are three kinds of breakfasts. 

Bed-cases have theirs brought in on little tables 
with short legs, and these are perched on the bed- 
clothes. Others who can get up, but cannot leave 
the ward, collect at a table in the centre of the room. 
And then those who are able go down the alley-way 
to the Mess Room. 

And that journey to and from meals is always a 
most interesting sight. The variety in dress and 
means of locomotion is sometimes comical. | 

There is a brand of ward dressing-gown that 
looks very much like an old Indian blanket, and 
some of these have gaping tears about the arm-pits 
or in the back. Dull reds and blanket-blue are 
much in evidence. Then come the fancy ones— 
unmistakable gifts from adoring mothers, sisters, 
or sweethearts. They vary from grey silk to useful 
warm-coloured fawn, and sport girdles with tassels 
at the ends. 

One fellow suffered much barracking over a 
gaudy orange-coloured silk garment that reminded 
one of a Mandarin in The Mikado. Somehow, the 
ward felt they had been slighted over the matter. 
It was altogether too outré, and before this inno- 
vation they felt they should have been consulted. 
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All might have gone well with it, but the flaunt 
of the owner soon became unbearable. So one 
evening, as the gaudy vanity was making an 
unusually bold parade, half-a-dozen “blankets ” 
set on to him, and literally tore it from his back, 
and thence into shreds. After that he came out on 
parade in a sober “ blanket.” 

Those whose wounds are above Plimsoll mark 
and healing, walk along normally. Some have an 
eye, or the greater part of the head, or an ear 
swathed in white bandages. Others have an arm 
in a sling, either on a splint, or suspended from the 
neck by a handkerchief. Then come the “crutch ” 
cases. Some have the leg bent at the knee, or foot 
simply held clear of the ground. Others have a 
long band passing under the foot and round the 
neck. A few are very independent, and hop along 
without any crutches at all. No “ wheel-chair ” 
cases go down to the mess for meals, but these 
propel themselves up to the table in the ward. 

Often, of necessity, there is much mutual help 
at the table. A fellow with one hand has to have 
his food cut up, and this his neighbour generally 
does. 

In the ward itself, some have to be fed like 
infants. Others have both eyes bandaged, and have 
to be treated similarly. A few have special invalid’s 
food. But all is done in the utmost good-humour, 
and with a constant exchange of banter. 

“ How much longer are you going to swing the 
lead, Jim? ” asks some one of a helpless eater. 

“ How many Boards are you going to break 
before going back to the Front? ’’ retorts the one 
unjustly accused. 

“ Well, I don’t know,” says a third. “I don’t 
mind when I go back to France again. Pm sick 
of this monotonous life.” 
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A derisive laugh greets this patriotic speech. 

“ I mean what I say,” protests the last speaker. 
“ Td sooner be out of this and over there.” 

“ At least you’ve got a comfortable and clean bed, 
and good meals here,” suggests a quiet fellow, who 
is minus an arm and part of one leg. 

There is a short silence. 

“ Well, all I can say is,” puts in another, “ that 
the fellow who wants to go back to it after Fleur- 
baix, Poziéres, Bullecourt, or Messines, is either a 
glutton, a blithering idiot, or a blinded, blinking 
lats” 

The speaker had lost an eye, and had an arm 
much bandaged. Every one knew of the heroic 
part he had played in one of these stunts; and 
further discussion dropped. 


The “cot” cases have by far the most trying 
time, and the weary monotony of lying in bed hour 
after hour almost drives one mad. If interspersed 
with pain, the hours seem to stretch out eternally 
through the long days. True, there are gramo- 
phones in nearly every ward, each with a goodly 
number of records, and during the mornings these 
are generally going on and off till lunch-time. 

One of the best God-sends to the bed-ridden 
patient is the jigsaw puzzle. The large ones are 
particularly good and excellently cut, and it some- 
times takes a good sticker a couple of days to piece 
together the hundreds of very similar parts. 

But it is the afternoons which drag so inter- 
minably. If one happens to have plenty of London 
friends, it is all right. Without these, the first few 
days are very hard to get through, unless a regular 
Hospital Visitor happens along. 


Bed-making offers a little diversion after breakfast. 
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Some fellows who can’t get up delight in irritating 
the Sister by thrusting toes beyond the blankets 
when the last “ hand-pat’’ has been given—just 
like kids of six. Others, in dressing-gowns, en- 
deavour to take lessons in the mystic art. 

“Come on, Sister, Pll give you a hand,” volun- 
teers a chap, hobbling in from breakfast. 

The Sister has turned the mattress, and put on 
the “ ground sheet.’ She lays on another, and 
tucks in her side. The helper inspects, tries to 
do the same, and thinks he has. 

‘ All right? ” asks the Sister. 

“ Right as rain.” 

The first blanket is now laid on, tucked in neatly 
at the foot, and on one side, and turned down at 
the head. 

“ All correct. Next blanket, Sister.” 

But a suspicious fold catches her critical eye. She 
comes round and inspects. 

“ Didn’t I tell you to fold the sheet under so?” 
she says energetically, pulling out the laboured 
work of the assistant. 

“So I did. Ill bet you a dollar I did, Sis.” 

“ Yes, but it’s all wrinkles.” 

“ Well, what difference does it make? The 
blankets hide the blooming wrinkles, don’t they ? ” 

“ Just like a man,” with withering scorn. ‘‘ How 
can you get a bed properly tidy if you don’t begin 
at the bottom ? ” 

“ Oh, all right,” grumbles the man, hands in 
dressing -gown pocket, as his laborious work is 
pulled to ‘pieces. 

a Now ,, don’ t get sulky,” comes crisply from the 
Sister.“ Tl show you just how it all ought to be 
done, ‘and then you can try for yourself to-morrow,’ 

She¥ finishes with a final smack. 
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“ Nothing wrong with that, is there?” she asks 
triumphantly. 

“ Yes, a good deal wrong.” 

“ What, pray ? ” 

“The contour of the pillows in this bed is not in 
line with that of the next bed. The edge of this 
quilt is not parallel with the ground : it is distinctly 
off the level. And the perimeter of the (i 

But a well-directed pillow from the opposite bed 
catches him full in the face, and stops his flow of 
language. 

Next day, taking his courage in both hands, he 
proceeds to make his bed according to specification. 
After much laying and re-laying and with many 
sighs, he finishes, putting on the quilt with extra 
care, and carefully tucking in the foot ends. 

He turns with great satisfaction to the passing 
Sister. 

“ There you are, Sis,’ he exclaims proudly. 
“ Hows that?” t 

She looks at it critically, finds only two small 
creases, and straightens the pillow a quarter of an 
inch. 

Then, inclining her head suspiciously : 

‘Did you turn the mattress before starting ? ” 

A dead silence! Of course he had forgotten ! 

“Im afraid you'll have to do it again. It’s a 
rule of the hospital that beds must be turned 
daily.” 

When the Sister’s back is turned, the air is lurid 
and stifling with language; and amidst much 
barrack from the “ street ”? he slowly makes the bed 
again. When nearly finished, while his back is 
turned, the fellow next door inserts a crutch into 
the clothes and pulls the whole pile dishevelled to 
the floor. There is a simmer of laughter from beds 
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near by, which the victim fails to understand. All 
at once his suspicions are aroused. He turns round, 
and beholds the wreck. 

“ Well, that’s the last time Tl] make a blanky 
bed in this blighted ward, anyhow.” 


Wound-dressing takes up a little time, and if 
progress is good, this is the most interesting part 
of the day. 

“ Can I get up to-morrow, Sister? ” 

“ Patience, my dear man. In three days— 
perhaps. It all depends on the Doc.” 

So there is nothing for it but to smoke and read, 
read and smoke, and write letters, letters, letters ! 


How one looks for the post in the morning! 
Only those kept close in bed for some time can 
realise how greedily letters from home, chums, and 
friends are devoured, read, and re-read many times 
over. 

The visiting hours are from 2 to 5 daily. 

The stream of visitors begins just before the 
appointed time, and the ward is dotted with laugh- 
ing, smiling faces, clustered round different beds. 
Gifts of fruit, flowers, and sweets are lavished on 
sons, and brothers, and sweethearts. Lucky are 
those who possess friends and relatives near at hand. 


One day the typical “ professional ” lady visitor 
came along, gushing and insincere. A few stereo- 
typed questions, and carefully moulded smiles, and 
she passed on to the next bed. 

Now, this was occupied by a rather nervous, shy 
chap, and in addition to being wounded in the 
region of the back, he had recently developed boils 
on the neck, which were protected with bandages. 
So she turned to him effusively, and asked : 
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“ Oh, you poor fellow! Were you wounded very 
bad in the neck? Is it very painful ? ” 

“ Oh, no, madam, thank you. It’s boils I have 
in the neck.” 

“I see. Then you were not wounded? How 
perfectly delightful ! ” 

“ [—I was wounded as well, madam,” he explained 
apologetically, blushing slightly. 

“ Were you indeed? How frightfully awful.” 
Then, noticing a movement of the elbow, she added : 
“ In the arm, I suppose? ” 

“ No, madam. In—in the back.” 

“Poor fellow! How dreadful in the extreme. 
And I suppose your spine is injured? Not very 
badly ? ”’ 

“ N-no. Not exactly. You see, I was hit further 
down—I mean—that is—as far back as possible.” 

There was a tense silence! Then she rose 
abruptly, and went sailing out of the ward majestic- 
ally, without further visits, much to every one’s 
relief. 


Those that can get out, and wish to be later than 
7 p.m., must obtain leave passes from the Registrar. 
The less fortunate watch the return of the wanderers, 
and know pretty well to the minute when-each will 
appear. 

A few begin to dribble back at ten minutes to 
seven—the new, and conscientious, hands. But 
nearly all of the early birds do not get back till 
getting on for half-past seven. 

The majority of the late ones return in an inter- 
mittent stream up to 10.30. If one is after that, 
he has to face the Registrar in the morning; and 
unless he has a satisfactory excuse, he gets a few 
days’ “ C.B.” 

Lights are put out at 10.15; and, of course, none 
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of the late-comer begins to undress before then. 
Up to eleven o’clock these will continue in under- 
tones to tell mates of the places they have been to, 
the girls they have met, and the merits of all the 
various shows. By the time one has been in a 
week, he knows the merits or otherwise of every 
play in London. 

But he must not trust second-hand judgment 
too implicitly. I have heard the same play lauded 
to the skies or trampled in the dust by different 
fellows who make a point of going to everything. 


XXV 


SOMETIMES the ward is quiet and well-behaved ; 
but occasionally (especially after a dull day) the 
young bloods get up to all sorts of pranks, and the 
place resembles somewhat the dormitory of a 
Public School. 

No. 6 is known to have had a long, arduous day ; 
for did he not say with a certain amount of swagger 
that he was going to meet friends (the usual sex) 
up the river, and row them up to Boulter’s Lock ? 
What right had he to boast about it, anyway ? 
Was not the confinement in the ward hard enough 
for others to bear without him blowing about what 
he was going to do on the Thames? Therefore 
No. 6 must pay the penalty of his unpardonable 
liberty. 

His pyjamas are handed to a nurse in the know, 
and she skilfully sews up arm and leg apertures with 
a close, experienced stitch. None of your careless 
men’s “ tacking ” that is unravelled with one cut 
of the knife and a pull. But sewing that takes 
many minutes to undo. After that, the legs and 
arms are knotted securely by hands that have 
learned “ Engineering Expedients.” The garments 
are then stowed away in the bathroom. 

His bed is made into that form of irritation to 
the weary known as “‘ apple-pie.” Before this is 
done, wisps of cut straw and small bits of far- 
gathered stinging nettle are put in near the foot 
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of the bed, so as not to be disturbed in the process 
of re-making. 

No. 6 turns up at 10.40; tired, hungry, and 
thirsty ! 

He goes into the kitchen to find an empty cocoa 
jug. This he bangs on the stove, returns dejectedly 
to his bed, and sits down. 

It is very hard to see, with only two dim, shaded 
lamps; and after much tugging and straining, he 
shoots his boots noisily on to the floor. 

“ Mr. Tubb,” warns the Sister, who has just come 
in, ‘“‘ I must ask you not to make a noise and wake 
other patients. You should have been in bed 
before this.” 

“ All right, Sister. But I missed my blooming 
train.” 

He goes on disrobing until he reaches that stage 
when it is necessary to put something else on. He 
removes first one pillow and then another, turns 
the blankets back, and pauses. 

“ D—— !” floats softly on the night air. 

Another hurried search, with similar results. 

“ Who’s taken my pyjamas ? ” he asks peremp- 
torily of no one in particular. A marked silence, 
except for obviously laboured snoring in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of his bed. 

(The Sister has gone to the other end of the 
room.) 

“ Wha’s matter? ” asks a muffled voice from the 
depths of the blankets. 

“Mr. Tubb,” calls a light treble from the top of 
the ward, “ I must again ask you not to disturb the 
patients.” 

“ Well, where’s my pyjamas, Sister? ”’ 

“ I don’t know. Tm sure Ive no use for them.” 

Tubb scratches himself all over. Presently a 
swishing through the air, followed by two dull 
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thuds. One missile hits the middle of his back, 
and the other lands on his head. 

“ All right, Nosey. Just you wait till I get you 
in the morning. I knew you had done it.” 

(Some one had crept noiselessly into the bathroom, 
and passed the ammunition to “‘ Nosey.’’) 

A few moments of silence, followed by a period 
of fitful breathing. 

“ What the blazes is up with the blinking things? ” 
He tries to force a passage, but all roads are firmly 
closed. 

“You blighters,’ he cries directly, “just you 
wait till I get hold of your things one of these 
nights ! ”’ 

And tossing the unyielding garments aside, he 
elects to sleep in part of his day clothes. 

Again a tense silence, broken directly by un- 
mistakable titters from the beds near by. 

“ Oh, so you're in it, too, are you, Sneezer? This 
ward seems full of blithering idiots to-night.” 

With that he gets out, and hastily re-makes his 
bed in the dark. He then climbs between the sheets. 

There is a stifled yell, mixed with picturesque 
language, as his feet touch the nettles, and he 
makes a dive for Sneezer’s bed and pulls off the 
clothes. 

“I didn’t touch your blooming bed, you ass,” 
cries Sneezer emphatically; and seizing his two 
pillows, he brings them down with full force on 
Tubb’s head. 

“ Well, it was you,” cries the short-tempered 
Tubb, flying across the room, and pulling the 
clothes off another innocent. 

“ No, it wasn’t.’ And down come his two 
pillows. It is the signal for a general mélée; and 
for some minutes all who can get out of bed engage 
in a whole-hearted pillow-fight. 
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In the middle of it the Sister, who has been busy 
in the kitchen, pops in, turns the switch on, and 
floods the room with light. 

There ensues a furious scuttle to friendly bed- 
clothes, but three of the obvious culprits are too 
slow. Tubb, dishevelled, and breathing heavily, 
is on the floor, in the middle of the battlefield. 

“ Mr. Tubb,” she says icily, “ if this occurs again, 
I shall have to report you to the Registrar. It’s 
perfectly disgraceful ! ” 

Then, turning to the others : 

“ And you, too! You’re nothing more nor less 
than a pack of schoolboys. In future there will be 
only one shaded light in the ward, and it will be 
on my desk.” 

“ Oh, let up, Sis,” calls a persuasive voice. ““ We 
were all init. It was only a lark.” 

“ Well, keep your larks for daytime,” retorts 
she, somewhat mollified. ‘f Go on. Shoo! Off to 
bed the lot of you, and behave yourselves ! ” 


We did behave for a short space; but she was a 
real good sort, and didn’t mind a joke within 
reason. 

She kept a rather pretty-sounding bell on her 
table. One night it was not there. Also, the 
gramophone had not been put away. 

When she sat down at her shaded lamp after the 
ward had become quite quiet, there presently 
sounded a musical tinkle from the far end of the 
room. She did not catch on at first, but got up, 
visited every bed once more, and sat down again 
to read. 

Five minutes of silence, and then a decided 
“ tonkle-tonkle ’’ of a small cow-bell. 

She looked round, puzzled. There was not a 
move in any bed. All occupants were quite still. 
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Another “‘ tonkle-tonkle-tonkle ?” while she was 
looking. 

Of course, she knew what was on then, and 
entered into the joke. Who was the culprit? 
While she was trying to locate the offender, the 
gramophone started a tune on its own. This was 
getting uncanny! She looked almost frightened. 
Again a long, and this time a loud and defiant, 
peal of the cattle-bell. We all burst out laughing. 

It took two or three more “ peals ” before she 
found the bell, which was tied under a certain bed. 

“ You, Mr. W.,” she reproached. “I never 
thought you could be such a baby.” 

“It wasn’t me, Sister,” protested W., ungram- 
matically. 

Then she felt all round the bell, and her fingers 
encountered some cotton! ‘This was suddenly 
snapped and hauled away rapidly; and to this day 
she is ignorant of who operated those two connecting 
pieces. 


Our Sister possessed that infinite charm of 
womanhood known as mother-instinct. She seemed 
to look upon us each as one of her own family of 
boys. 

Hence, when my great day arrived, and I was 
allowed to get up, she spent many minutes in 
arranging and re-arranging an arm-sling that would 
give the maximum of comfort. Then I was solemnly 
enjoined to “ be careful ” and not bump into things, 
or I would promptly be put back to bed ! 

It was an infinite joy, after being a prisoner for 
so long, to wander among the wards, and out into 
the large grassy grounds, where the sun shone the 
warmest of welcomes. 

“ Hullo, you old blighter! where did you spring 
from?” And turning round, one sees a brother 
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Officer on crutches who was a member of the same 
Training Battalion Mess over in England. He had 
joined in the stunt at the last moment, and had 
been wounded on the third day. Another and 
another Officer of the same Brigade came along, and 
we are all a happy family, going over again the 
tragedies of that shell-fire. 

Out on the “ esplanade,” a Sergeant and a private 
who came on the same boat from Australia greet 
one. The whole morning is taken up with such 
meetings. 

At lunch one goes down to the Mess Room for 
the first time. When it is over, men who have got 
passes simply pour out, pass through the hospital 
gates to the outer world of “buses, motors and 
trains, and the busy bustle of city life. How one 
envies them ! 

Next morning: 

“ Can I go out to-morrow, Sister?” 

“Certainly not! You have got to be very, very 
careful for a few days. You might get run over.” 
“Oh, rot! Pm all right. When can I go?” 

“ Well, perhaps the day after to-morrow. But 
you must have some one with you; and must not 
ride on a ’bus.”’ 

‘““Good-oh! TIl hire a nurse with a feeding- 
bottle and a perambulator.”’ 

Then she throws a cushion at me and glides off. 

In two days I remind her of her promise. She 
demurs a while, feels the arm, the sling, adjusts 
my tie, and straightens my hat. She is about to 
put a blue band round my arm, when suddenly 
she remembers. 

“ Who’s going with you?” 

“ Mr. Box of B2 Ward,” I reply glibly. I have 
not seen him for two days; but it came out quite 
pat. 
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“ Very well. And remember, no ‘buses.’ 

Away I went, out of the gates; and joined a 
knot of Officers waiting for the ’bus. Presently it 
came up. 

“ Wounded first,’ called the conductor to the 
crowd round the steps. All civilians stood by and 
allowed us to enter. Inside, ladies offered their 
seats to any one with a blue band on the arm. 

But I was for the top. 

Laboriously I climbed the steps; and when near 
the summit the ‘bus gave a preliminary jerk, 
which brought the game arm suddenly in contact 
with the hand-rail. I squirmed, and nearly fell 
off the steps. The conductor yelled out to the 
driver to wait, and the ’bus kept still till I was 
seated. There was some sense in the Sister’s advice, 
after all ! 

But the mishap is quickly forgotten in the joy 
of bowling along once more in the open air through 
the crowded street. Ah, it is good to be free again ! 
The days will no longer drag; for one can now go 
where he pleases. 

Of course one has afternoon tea at the Trocadero. 

Here one meets three Officers at least who have 
been Sergeants and Corporals in a Battalion in 
Australia, and who have got commissions and 
joined up with various Units. 

In the street it is the same. 

Privates, Sergeants, and Officers one has met 
with at different times happen along. ‘Truly 
London is the place of unexpected meetings. 

There is an early show on at six o’clock. 

Three of us go to it; enjoy every minute of the 
time; and between the items go over all our varied 
adventures of the last few months. 

Then, another restaurant; a slap-up early supper 
or late dinner; and it is time to catch a much- 
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crowded ’bus so as to be back to hospital in proper 
time. 

I shall never forget that return ! 

All the way back I was filled with the exultation 
of freedom, and the jolly time I had had with old 
friends. ‘Truly I was lucky indeed to be able to 
move about like this, after such a narrow squeak in 
the lines. 

Through the gates I went, whistling a lively tune ; 
and on up the alley-way to the ward. 

Evening “ cocoa ” was on; and joining the knot 
round the kitchen stove, we discussed our various 
doings. Then I went down towards my bed. 

Four Officers had gone out opposite; and another 
had come in. 

His eyes were bandaged, and his leg was in a 
splint. Poor beggar! What was the extent of his 
injuries ? I wondered. 

The Sister came up and asked about my doings. 
I managed to wriggle through. Then she said, 
pointing to the bed I had hardly noticed in the 
dim light : 

“ This is an Australian Officer; and I think he 
has the same colours as yours. Would you like to 
speak to him? He isin rather a bad way.” 

My heart stood still. Was it—surely never 

“ What is his name?” My voice trembled. 

“ Redfern, I think. Yes, James Redfern.” 

So Jim had been cut up too! Dick Dudley 
killed; and myself—well, not too good. For it was 
quite a problem yet whether my arm would be much 
use. 

Jim seemed to be asleep. So I asked the Sister : 

“ What are his injuries ? ”’ 

“ Both eyes badly cut about; one quite gone, 
I am afraid; and the other—well, in six months 
he may see a little.” She stopped. 
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“ Anything else ?”’ I inquired. 

“ A bullet knocked his hip-bone and lower spine. 
I’m afraid he'll never walk again.” She sighed, 
and turned away. 

I nearly broke down. Rather than be like poor 
old Jim, I would sooner have been dead. A blind 
cripple! It was horrible! Those cursed Germans ! 
All their doing. And then surged through me an 
intense desire to get well, and be at them again as 
quickly as possible. There would be no quarter 
to any of those swine if ever I was lucky enough 
to have another go at them! 

And his poor wife and kiddies. What an awful 
home-coming some day! How different from what 
we all had hoped, and even expected. 

Jim stirred, and turned his head. I came up. 

“ Hullo, old chap,” I said. ‘‘ How do you feel 
now?” 

“That you, Frank? Fancy meeting you at last. 
I wondered where on earth you might have got 
to. What luck to be together again! How do I 
feel? Oh, not so bad. You see, my back’s all 
numb, or I would be having a hell of atime. My 
eyes ache a bit; but Doc says it will be all right 
after the rotten one is taken out; and the other 
will be O.K. some day.” 

Cheerful and hopeful! Under such conditions ! 

I gulped; pulled myself together; and said in a 
jocular way as best as I could: 

“Good old Jim! Lucky to be here, anyhow: 
and you'll be all right in time. Perfect wonders 
the Docs here. Give chaps new skulls and legs 
and arms in no time.” 

Then he told me all about the awful time he had 
on the last days. Shrapnel and whiz-bangs searched 
“ C”? Company when they reached a new position, and 
man after man fell. All the N.C.O.’s were knocked 
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out or killed except a Lance-Corporal; and only 
twenty men and Jim were left to carry on. Just 
as reinforcements were arriving, a machine-gun 
located them, and Jim got it in the hip. Shortly 
afterwards a whiz-bang flashed right overhead, and 
both his eyes seemed to go right out. 

“ That is L./C. B.; and the finest man in the Co. 
He is to be recommended for a commission.” 

From that time onwards till I left the hospital, 
I was constantly with Jim; and it was wonderful 
how his spirits kept up. He did not know he was 
a permanent cripple; and that the chances were 
against his ever seeing again with his remaining 
eye; and I did all I could to foster his hopes. 

Of course I read and wrote all his correspondence 
home. His people would know something of his 
injuries by official cable; but his letters would 
have them believe that he was only temporarily 
on his back; and would soon be able to see better 
with one eye than with two. 

Good old Jim. He had plenty of pluck ! 

At meal-times I helped to feed him; and he would 
crack weird jokes about the size of his mouth and 
the condition of his teeth if I happened to make a 
bad shot. 

Then later on I would get his cigarettes and 
pipe. At first he let me light them; but presently 
became independent and wanted to light them 
himself. It made him feel he was really making 
progress. But one day the head of a lighted 
match flew off when no one was looking, fell on the 
sheet, and set it on fire. It was not a very big 
fire; but we had to do the cigarette or pipe lighting 
after that. 

He was not to be beaten, however. He insisted 
on washing, and shaving himself with a “ safety.” 
These took up quite a while each day; and he did 
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it tolerably well. But one day he upset the water 
on his bed. He had to beg hard of the Sister 
before she would let him continue in these daily 
diversions. 

We got him some of the larger-sized jigsaw 
puzzles, and for hours at a time he would fiddle 
about with these; and sometimes would complete 
them in a wonderfully clever way. 

He learnt to read by the Braille system; and 
before long had gone through several books that 
took quite a bit of reading. 


The time came when he could be lifted to a wheel 
stretcher; and then I used to take him down to 
the large hall where excellent concerts and pierrot 
shows were given every other day. He formed one 
of many who had been wheeled down in a similar 
manner, taking position amongst chair cases, men 
on crutches, men with arms or legs bandaged and 
in slings, heads and necks swathed, and those 
with little outside evidence of severe wounds. 

It is a strange assortment when all are gathered 
together in the staged hall; but the very last place 
in the world in which to find depression. All is 
gay talk and laughter and banter from one end of 
the room to the other. 

From the jump things go with a merry swing; 
for the boys are out to enjoy themselves, and the 
adept performers find them an easy audience. 

Encores are frequent and insistent; and topical 
jokes simply bring down the house. But what 
most fetches the house is a catchy, daring ditty 
sung by a popular performer, where the song is 
made personal by the singer coyly addressing her 
lines to some one specially fitted for each verse. 

Jim’s face was a picture to see at his first concert. 
It lit up with each number; and he laughed 
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uproariously at the jokes. He seemed quite disap- 
pointed when it was all over, and those who could 
rose to sing the National Anthem. 

“ By Jove, Frank,” he cried as I wheeled him 
back, ‘‘ what a perfectly ripping time m having 
here ! ” 


XXVI 


ONE sees many kinds of billiard-playing amongst 
cue-ists. This form of sport is almost a passion 
with Australian patients. Morning tea and break- 
fast are all right; but miss your game of billiards 
—not on your life ! 

Often, I would go along of a morning; and even 
bring Jim down with me. For although he could 
not see, he followed the game very closely from 
sound; and could nearly always tell the score of 
any stroke. He was a keen player himself; and 
in time knew almost as well as we what stroke 
was made, and the position of the balls on the 
table. 

Nothing could stop some disabled sports from 
having their turn. 

One good player had his left arm in a sling. But 
he used the “ rest ’’ continuously, and put up a very 
decent game. Another, with only a stump, did 
the same thing. Fellows on crutches would play 
their shot, and bump round on their wooden 
supports for the next. One chap, once he got into 
the room, discarded the crutches altogether, and 
hopped all over the place to get at the balls. And 
there was a “chair ” case who would wheel up to 
the table, take his shot, and propel his machine 
round to a new position. And each of them went 
through these evolutions just as if he had been 
used to it all his life, 
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Jim insisted on me going out pretty often, although 
since I had seen him, the afternoons off had lost 
much of their zest. 

And yet the ride to and from the hospital was 
always interesting. One misses the caustic humour 
and banter of the good old horse-’bus drivers. But 
some of the conductors of the motors are nevertheless 
“ characters.” 

Once a hard case had great difficulty in persuading 
the surging crowd when his ’bus stopped that it was 
absolutely full both inside and out. In spite of his 
vigilance, a perky “ Little Tich ” in hotel uniform, 
about three feet nothing in height, with cap at a 
rakish angle and cane under the arm, hopped on to 
the step, and was flitting upstairs like a bird. But 
the conductor called out from within: 

“Ere, come off o’ that perch. There ain’t no 
room on top for you, Sparrer /”’ 


Some conductors’ head-pieces rather resemble 
certain officers’ hats. On one occasion when it was 
nearly dark, a hurried and flurried Sub jumped on 
to the step. He was in doubt as to whether he had 
caught the right *bus. Now, there was a blue 
“ Brass Hat ”’ standing in the inside passage, half- 
way down. The ’bus was in a hurry. So was the 
Sub. Seeing, as he thought, the conductor’s 
back he leaned forward, gave it a prog, and 
called— 

“ I say, Moses, does this jigger go on to Piccadilly 
Circus ? ”’ 

There was a sudden turning movement inside: a 
flushed and livery face; and then an explosion : 

“ What the devil do you mean, sir! What’s your 
name? Your Regiment? Damme, who’s your 
C.O., sir? TIl have you {i 

But the unlucky Sub heard nothing of the latter. 
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He took a precipitous dive into the nearest friendly 
bar. 


Sometimes funny coincidences happen at matinées 
(the only performances patients can attend). 

A fellow will suddenly feel “ fed up ”’ with every- 
thing, and have a longing at breakfast to see a show. 
He will say to his neighbour : 

“Got anything on to-day, old thing ? ”’ 

“ N-no. Not much,” replies the other cautiously. 

“ Wel, what about , going =to a ‘ Wag-zig’ 
matinée ? ”’ | i be 

‘“*’Fraid I can’t to-day, old chap. Can do it all 
right Saturday.” 

“ No good. Must do something to-day, or die.” 

At lunch both appear, reproachless, from shiny 
boots to spotless silk necktie. 

““ Goin’ in ? ” inquires one of the other during the 
meal. 

“Yes. Got a taxi?” 

“ You bet. Come along in mine.” 

Another silence. Then: “How far are you 
going ? ” 

“ Oh, Piccadilly Circus.” 

“ Right-oh! Ill get out at Hyde Park Corner.” 

They get into the taxi, and part at the Corner. 
The remaining fare goes along to pick up his “‘ girl.” 
Eventually he hands her into the cab, and they take 
their seats at the show as the orchestra is half 
through the overture. 

Just as the curtain begins to rise, his mate, with 
another girl, sits down next to them. They exchange 
whispered greetings behind shapely shoulders. 

“Gay old thing ! ” 

“Sly old dog! PU tell your Ma!” 


The air raids had started, 
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One evening two of us went to one of those 
matchless performances in the Queen’s Hall, given 
by Sir Henry Wood’s Orchestra. 

It was a “ Wagner ” night, and we fully expected 
a meagre audience. Not much! The place was 
packed from floor to ceiling. . . . But of course all 
that magnificent stuff was written many years 
before German hoggishness was so much in evidence. 

And what an orchestra ! 

Thirty-four fiddles played in perfect time as one 
man. Eight ‘cellos and eight double basses the 
same. 

The wood-wind section (can’t get out of military 
terms, somehow) consisted of two flutes, four 
clarionets and two bassoons. Four soft, mellow, 
penetrating French horns, three trumpets, and four 
trombones were allotted to the Brass (not “ Brass 
Hats,” please !); tympani, big drum, kettledrum, 
and cymbals provided the rowdy element (on a par 
with 9:2’s and 12-inch). And the gentle, liquid, 
haunting harp, with its exquisite occasional ripple, 
completed the “ equipment.” 

Sir Henry Wood mounted the rostrum on the 
tick. 

At the first wave of his magical wand, the orchestra 
breathed softly, solemnly, and with infinite tender- 
ness, the first strains of the Prelude to Act III of 
The Meistersingers. Then the horns boomed out 
their insistent, stately hymn; and presently the 
full-throated orchestra burst into rich, clamouring 
harmony as the populace joins in unison to acclaim 
the chief figure at the village festival. Once more 
the orchestra dies down, until the first movement 
closes in peaceful resignation. 

And so on, a wonder of harmony and masterly 
interpretation right through. At the end of the 
first number Sir Henry bows his acknowledgments 
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for quite three minutes, and insists on the players 
rising to share the honours. 

The Flying Dutchman is next; followed by the 
Prelude to Act III of Lohengrin. 

The familiar Tannhäuser is the most popular 
number, because the best known. 

There comes a lull, the re-tuning of instruments, 
and re-arranging of music. 

Then, mystical as the breath of heaven, the soft, 
weird, troubled strains depicting the plight of the 
Brotherhood of the Holy Grail. The music grows 
ininsistence. There is a great wrestling of body with 
the soul. There enters a moaning and distress into 
the complicated harmony—when suddenly, from 
outside, like a monster menacing drum, comes a 
“ Wouf-Wouf”’: “ Wouf-Wouf-Wouf.” 

The women look at each other with startled faces. 

“ Wouf-Wouf-Wouf ”’: “‘ Wouf-Wouf”: “ Bang 
—Crash—Bang’”’: “ Wouf-Wouf-Wouf-Wouf.”’ 

There is a hurried movement in the circle. 
Highly strung ladies on all sides rise and make for 
the doors. The restlessness grows. 

We tug at our cigarettes as the tumult outside 
increases and fix our eyes steadily on the conductor. 
He appears to become more absorbed in his music, 
and a shade more elaborate in his conducting. Not 
a man or woman amongst the performers turns a hair. 
It was magnificent. I wonder what a German or- 
chestra would have done under similar conditions ? 

“ Wouf- Wouf-Wouf-Wouf : Wouf-Wouf-Wouf- 
Wouf.”’ 

One notices the absence of any more crashing 
bangs. Our anti-aircraft are getting on to them! 

More movement in the audience. More hurried 
exits. My friend and I have not stirred. Soon most 
of the seats about us were empty. How we ached 
to go outside and see what was doing. But that 
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would have been fatal! At any rate the panic was 
checked. The orchestra grew louder, and at times 
it was difficult to hear the guns. . . . And so on for 
another ten minutes, until Parsifal was finished. 

It was the interval, and we could now go out with 
decency. Down the corridor there was a packed 
crowd of anxious, frightened faces. Outside the 
gunfire had ceased. 

We were just going out into the streets when a 
“John ” counselled : 

“ I wouldn’t go out yet, sir. The ‘ All Clear’ has 
not been given.” 

But time was passing, and it would be hard in 
any case to get a *bus back to hospital. 

In Regent Street women and children huddled in 
doorways, and men were doing a jog-trot for the 
nearest tube. “Buses, empty for the most part, 
were flying along at about twenty-five miles an hour. 
We hailed several at Oxford Circus, but gave it up 
after many fruitless attempts. None of them would 
stop. 

On the kerb opposite there was one waiting. We 
saw it was ours, ran up, and were about to climb on. 
I thought I would ask the driver if he were going the 
usual route. There was neither driver nor conductor 
on the craft! They had ducked off, and left their 
charge a derelict in the street. 

Taxis were non est. So we walked down to Picca- 
dilly Circus, and after waiting a considerable time, 
at last jumped into the last *bus going our way. 


Three of us one day decided to go to Richmond. 
One of the party, by the name of McPhee, had seen 
very little of London and London ways. He was 
also a careful sort of an individual. 

We began with a good lunch at a swell restaurant. 
When we alighted from our taxi, a gorgeous person 
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opened the door, and we walked in. Our Captain 
of course passed him a tip for the courtesy, which 
did not escape McPhee. 

We left coats and hats at the counter, paying the 
“ fare,” and had a wash, costing another threepence. 

The lunch programme was good, and we did full 
justice to it. The bill was handed to McPhee. He 
checked the items very carefully, and took out the 
correct amount. One of us happened to see the 
total, and also Mac’s money. 

“ Another bob, Mac,” he suggested. 

“ Not on your life,” replied Mac. ‘‘ It’s the right 
amount to a penny.” 

“ But you must tip the waiter.” 

Reluctantly he drew out the extra shilling and 
handed the lot in, we squaring our share afterwards. 

We went for our coats and hats, and McPhee 
noticed another coin pass. 

“ Ye fule,” remonstrated he, “ we've paid for 
pawnin’ our duds the noo.” 

“ Oh, but you must tip the attendant as well.” 

Mac was silent all the way to Richmond. Here 
we got out, and went along the sunny banks for a 
stroll. Presently we each sat down on an iron 
chair to enjoy a smoke. Before many minutes were 
past a man came up; and to Mac’s disgust we had 
to pay for the seats. 

“ Let’s gang on the river, anyway, an’ hire a boat. 
Na doot they'll charge for lookin’ at the scenery in 
addeetion to taking oot their cranky craft.” 

We rowed along lazily for some time, and then, 
as the sun was warm, we drew into the shaded bank 
of an island, and made fast to some leafy, overhang- 
ing boughs. 

We prepared to doze ; but very soon were disturbed 
by a man on the bank demanding— 

“ Sixpence, please.” 
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“ And for what? We’re no wantin’ to be lookin’ 
at you, so ye needna char-rge fur the peep-show.” 

“ Sixpence for making fast your boat, sir.” 

Mac gazed at him spellbound. Then slowly he 
took out a shilling, and handed it with glinting eyes 
to the speaker, who proceeded to get some change. 

“ There’s no change,” warned the smouldering 
Mac. 

“ Yes, sir. Sixpence ’—holding out the coin. 

Then Mac let fly ! 

“ Mon, ye’re no’ up to yer job. Il report ye to 
yer boss for incompeetence. Ye were altogether 
forgettin’ to charge fur lookin’ at yer blitherin’ 
muddy bank.” 

Presently a steamer went by crowded with excur- 
sionists. In the fore-part of the boat a man was 
tinkling a piano, and throatily singing the latest 
ragtime. 

Mac put his hollowed hands to his mouth, and 
called out— 

“I presume ye'll be chargin’ us for that banjo 
patter? But ye’ll have to coom over and collect 
it. We’re no going to toss ye our siller.” 


There was a Gollywog craze in the ward. 

It was after “ Flag ” days had got rather monoto- 
nous; and soon the head of each bed boasted an 
unhuman decoration of some sort. 

One morning the Sister displayed with great pride 
an animal of some kind. It might have been a 
rabbit, or a baby fox, or perhaps a guinea-pig. It 
was of bright yellow. This was evidently “ put in,” 
like the irrelevant word in the riddle, so as to ‘‘ make 
it harder.” She proudly displayed this on her desk. 
We concluded that, as it was prized so much, it 
must be a present from a particular friend. Amongst 
the irreverent it was known as the yellow rat. 
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At length an Australian asked straight out what 
it was meant to represent. 

“ Well, you ought to know, coming from Aus- 
tralia.” 

“But we don’t have bubonic rats out there. 
They are brown, or dark, or grey.” 

“ But that isn’t a rat,” she replied, bristling up. 
“ That’s a kangaroo !”’ 


One fellow, evidently a bachelor, came home one 
evening with a bag full of celluloid babies about four 
inches Jong. He showed us one or two, and then 
suffered so much chaff that he stowed them away in 
his cupboard. We concluded he had bought them 
at a bargain stunt, and would probably post them 
round to his nephews and nieces. 

Later on there was a shorter sort of an air raid 
than usual, about nine o’clock in the evening. It 
was a bit severe while it lasted ; but was endured by 
all, including nurses, with casual contempt. 

During the night, one fellow mysteriously visited 
each bed, and kindly inquired if the patient felt all 
right. He also whispered sundry instructions. 

Next morning every one was sick and out of sorts. 
No one was keen on washing, or shaving, or doing 
anything in particular. 

The Sister looked around inquiringly. 

“ Come on, Mr. Rudel. You're generally at your 
bath by this time. Anything wrong?” 

“ Yes, Sister ’—almost in tears. 

“ What’s the matter, pray?” 

This rather sharply. 

‘“ This—came—last night. Result of—bomb— 
shock.”’ 

And he pulled back the bed-clothes, and displayed. 
his celluloid infant. 

She went to another bed, biting her lower lip. 

P 
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“ What’s wrong with you ?”’ she asked with great 
difficulty. 

“ Not too good, Sis. Feeling very weak. You 
see—these came—last night. Shell-shock.’’ He 
uncovered two infants, side by side. 

She simply looked inquiry at the next patient. 

He began to weep from broken nerves, and three 
perfectly symmetrical babes came to light. 

Afterwards the inhuman parents sold their 
offspring by public auction, and quite a little sum 
was handed to the hospital funds. 


One day there was a stir in the ward amongst 
four of us. We had to be “ boarded ” the following 
morning, which probably meant good-bye to our 
"appy ’ome. 

Kits were overhauled and valises packed in antici- 
pation, for, once a decision was given by the Great 
Ones, we would have to pack off pretty quickly. 

At the Base we were shown into a “‘ Waiting Room 
for Officers.” Itlacked chairs, and when one wanted 
to rest he had to sit on the floor. 

Each “case ”’ looked his dejected worst as his 
name was called, and he went into the Torture 
Chamber. The lame ones developed a lameness 
that would have brought tears to the eyes of any 
one except a relentless, case-hardened M.O. Arms 
in slings suddenly became semi-paralysed; and 
unsupported limbs developed an ague that was 
heartrending. 

As each man is examined, and his conditions 
noted on his “case sheet,” he emerges from the 
room smiling—or otherwise, and goes downstairs 
to get his convalescent leave and railway voucher. 

Two of us were sent to the same “ Auxiliary ” in 
the country. We returned for our belongings, and 
to say good-bye to mates. 
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It was hard leaving Jim. He had not made much 
progress, and I could see he would never be fit for 
much again. But his cheerful hopefulness was 
wonderful. 

“ Good-bye, Frank, old boy. It won’t be long 
before I am following you. Till then I shall have 
to get Sister to write my letters. Write us soon, 
old chap.” 

“ All right. I shall be looking for you.” I 
couldn’t say more. 

And that was the last I saw of poor old Jim ! 


XXVII 


“ AUXILIARIES ” are vastly different concerns 
from General Hospitals. They are mostly English 
country mansions, generously placed by their owners 
at the disposal of the War Office for the wounded. 

Ours was an absolute “ peach.” 

The house stood surrounded by a far-reaching 
lawn, which led on to the park, where grew in pro- 
fusion giant oaks, widespreading and well-kept 
elms, beeches, chestnuts, and dainty ashes. 

It was an imposing building, and as a central 
feature a huge portico with four Ionic columns rose 
to the full height of the walls, and supported the 
classic masonry of the gable. Ivy, clinging and 
climbing round the older parts of the house, gave 
that rustic finish so characteristically English. 

At one corner of the main building there was an 
extension of rooms of lower height, which was 
originally a monastery. A huge enclosing wall ran 
from this part to the stables, which were large, 
roomy, and well-kept in that particular manner 
which you only find in England. 

Close by, surrounded by hedges and lichen-covered 
gravestones, is the ancient church, also built in 
monastic days. Prominently amongst the tombs 
grew several large yew trees. At first this puzzled 
me; but the old verger, who knew and loved every 
inch of the place, said that this was a feature of all 
earlier churches in the days when English archers 
were famous. Men, the yeomen of England, came 
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to church in the morning, and then with their tough 
yew bows practised archery in the fields close by in 
the afternoon. If a man was minus a bow, he cut 
one from the tree growing in the churchyard. 

There were no conscientious objectors in those 
days! You practised archery when you were told ; 
or else had a nose, or an ear, or possibly a head 
cut off ! 

Leading from the oldest part of the house over 
the estate to the road, is a very fine avenue of tall 
elms, known as The Monks’ Walk. Here those 
well-fed old rascals used to wander and meditate 
after having fared sumptuously. 

So much for the older associations of our new 
home. 

The latest temporary additions are a galvanised 
iron ward to hold ten patients, with bath and smok- 
ing-room compiete, and a mess hut. 

Inside the building the two largest rooms are 
turned into wards, and known as “‘ Melbourne ” and 
“Sydney.” Up to the time of leaving, the outside 
annexe had not been named. No doubt one of these 
fine days poor little modest Adelaide will be remem- 
bered and immortalised. 


In the mornings the bath had to be balloted for. 
Those who were unlucky had to get up and bathe 
at 6.30, so as to enable all to get through by 8 o’clock. 

Breakfast was served English fashion, with dishes 
on a side table. You came in and helped yourself 
to whatever you pleased. One could be talkative 
or silent at this meal. No one cared what sort of a 
mood you were in. 

Afterwards, there is always a rush for the billiard- 
table, which is kept busy well through the morning. 
Those not playing get pipes and papers ; easy chairs 
are planted on the lawn; and with rested feet 
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elevated, patients read the latest news—the casualty 
lists first. 

Half through the morning some one has recovered 
sufficiently to drag himself from the recesses of a 
comfortable chair, and he says : 

“ What about a game of tennis ? ” 

The rest are deeply absorbed in magazine, book, 
or paper. Tennis can be played at any time; but 
who wants at the moment to get away from the 
luxury of that glorious, sun-bathed morning ? 

The energetic one notes the apathy to his appeal. 
He moves off as though to enter the big room, but 
swiftly executes a flanking movement. In two 
seconds three of the lazy ones are on their backs on 
the lawn, with feet in the air, and chairs rolling 
clear. The assailant dives into the hall, and shortly 
afterwards emerges with four racquets and half-a- 
dozen tennis balls; and a good, fast game is entered 
into with zest. 

For those less energetic, a game of bowls is started ; 
and a twenty-five end is played between Melbourne 
and Sydney: Geelong and Ballarat: or possibly 
Bathurst and Goulburn. 

Dinner is formal, at which the charming hostess 
presides. Occasionally a fellow at the far end of 
the table will forget about it, and inadvertently 
indulge in “informal ” language; and will have to 
part up a fine. 


The evenings are devoted to song, mirth, and 
books. A grand piano, with a detachable player, 
may be used by non-musicians, and ragtime choruses 
hold the boards. Sometimes a fellow will get up 
and try to sing a good song, with indifferent results. 
When this happens, the gramophone is usually 
started simultaneously. The “gramo” invariably 
wins ! 
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Once a very passable programme was got up to 
celebrate the arrival of several visitors. Soon after, 
an ambitious enthusiast suggested a pierrot show. 

“Why not a dramatic performance?’ asked 
another. 

“ Who’s going to run it?” queried a third. 

“ Well, I will—if you fellows will work,” offered. 
the Enthusiast. 

“If we will what?” demand several voices 
indignantly. 

“If —if — you will — er — help,’ corrects the 
Enthusiast. 

“Ah. That's better. Well, Ill help, for one,” 
says the first speaker. 

“ What have youin view: Ibsen or Maeterlinck ? ”’ 
asks the Cynic. - 

“ Pve got the very thing: a topping little play 
that will take about an hour, Ill go and get it.” 

The Enthusiast goes out hurriedly, and returns 
with the piece. 

“Its most awfully funny. You'll roll on the 
floor with laughing when you read it.” 

“ Let’s have some of it now,” suggests the Cynic. 

Quite pleased, the Enthusiast begins to read. 
Every now and then he chuckles over some point 
that tickles his fancy, and looks up for appreciation. 
But it might have been a military lecture for all 
the effect it had on his audience. Nothing daunted, 
the Enthusiast proceeds with fast-drying throat. 
When it is finished he looks round for approval. 
Roars of silence follow ! 

“ Of course,” he explains, “ it all depends on what 
you put into it. Now, some of you chaps are just 
cut out for the parts. For instance: I thought 
Dave would do the fool dandy to a T.” 

“ Thanks awfully, but I don’t feel I could do it 
justice.” And Dave gets up and goes out in a huff. 
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“Then I thought you, Jack, could put a lot of 
good work into the low-down vilain.” 

Jack does not feel exactly flattered; but being a 
sport says he wiil do his best. 

There is a lull. 

Each of the others feels he is especially fitted for 
the “ bit of fat ” in the shape of the devil-may-care 
hero. But the Enthusiast has reserved that for 
himself ; and after much urging, gets tardy acceptors 
for the remaining characters. 

“ What about copies?” asks the Cynic. 

“ Well, I’m afraid this is the only one I can get. 
But I will lend you the book in turns, and you can 
write out the parts. Something for you to do, you 
know; and you can memorise them better that way, 
anyhow.” 

With that the meeting breaks up. 

One good-natured fellow, in a weak moment, has 
undertaken to write out his part before lunch next 
day, and the book is handed to him. In the morn- 
ing he gets a long-lost letter from his girl, reads it 
over several times, and writes many pages in reply. 

At lunch the Enthusiast asks for the book. 

“ By Jove,” exclaims the neglectful one, “ I quite 
forgot all about it. Let’s see: where did I put the 
blessed thing ? ” 

The blessed thing has been left in the bath-room 
and collared by some one who had no right to it 
whatever. A search in the afternoon fails to recover 
the lost literature. Finally, in the evening, it is 
found beneath a big pile of music by the piano. 

Next day the book is handed to some one else— 
after lunch. 

“ Can’t do it to-day, old chap,” he explains, 
“Im going over to the Bushes for tennis.” 

So another character is tried; and he goes to 
sleep in the process of transcription. 
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Once the book was left out on the lawn over- 
night, and had to be very gingerly dried at the kitchen 
fire. During the process, half a leaf got accidentally 
burnt; and the Enthusiast had to re-write the text 
from memory. It contained one of the funniest 
bits on one side, and the climax on the other. The 
re-written portions fell a good deal short of the 
original. 

At last all the parts, after a fortnight’s constant 
chevying by the Enthusiast, were written out; 
and the labour of memorising commenced. This 
process proved rather painful, and at times very 
inconvenient. All the characters seemed to sufier 
suddenly from “nerves.” Temperatures went up 
steadily, and the M.O. was worried out of his life. 
Hitherto tractable and thoroughly docile individuals 
became refractory and extremely difficult to manage. 
From a peaceful and law-abiding coterie, the 
Auxiliary Hospital developed into a highly strung, 
cantankerous and over-wrought community. 

Whereas it had been safe for any one to stroll 
into the smoking-room with a hail-fellow-well-met 
attitude, and a slap on the back: now it was getting 
positively dangerous to speak to any one. Even 
the cues were temporarily deserted. The Monks’ 
Walk, where, under normal] conditions, any one would 
feel safe, was invaded by budding Henry Irvings, 
who declaimed their lines to the breeze. Even the 
seclusion of the church was violated by one con- 
scientious character who thought that at least there 
he would be safe; but in the middle of his most 
telling lines he was interrupted by an earnest 
musician who had come along to try a rather dinky 
little pipe-organ. 

This state of things continued for a week. 

Then the Enthusiast called for a full rehearsal. 

There were twelve characters in all; but at the 
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first Passover only seven turned up. These faithful 
ones read through their parts (they fondly imagined 
they knew them). The rest had to be read by the 
long-suffering Enthusiast. 

After that, he felt he must stir things up. The 
date of the advertised performance was but seven 
days distant. He sent round a typed circular that it 
was imperative a full rehearsal be held the following 
evening. All characters were asked to sign the note. 
It was much too like an ‘ Orderly Room” Notice. 

When the appointed time arrived, eight charac- 
ters and four apologies turned up. One of the said 
apologists explained that the writer had been 
“evacuated ” on convalescent leave, and prayed 
to be excused. The other three had the flimsiest 
of excuses, from the sudden invitation of a particular 
old aunt, to an unexpected “ meet ”’ with a friend 
(female, of course). 

One full rehearsal did actually take place. It 
was held two days before the fixed date of the per- 
formance. On that occasion, two fellows knew their 
verbal parts, but hadn’t the faintest notion of how 
to act them. The others religiously read their 
dialogue from start to finish. 

The Enthusiast for the first time got thoroughly 
and emphatically wild. 

He said the programme would be postponed for a 
week, and any lazy blighter who didn’t know his 
lines within twenty-four hours would be requested 
to hand in his part. 

Next day two more “ characters ”’ were evacuated, 

About three weeks later (J was evacuated in the 
meantime) I met the Enthusiast in London, going 
into the Trocadero, and I happened to ask him 
casually how the performance went off. He made 
a sudden, threatening movement—and then realised 
my question was quite innocently put. 
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“There was no blinking performance,” he said 
thickly, “and as far as I am concerned, there 
never will be.” 


There were excursions by motor nearly every day : 
to St. Albans, with its transept built in 1100, and 
showing Roman bricks in the arches: to Hatfield 
House, Lord Salisbury’s seat, where all the guests 
had afternoon tea in the armouried hall hung with 
ancient banners and portraits: to Cambridge, whose 
colleges are temporarily turned into training-camps 
for Cadet Officers. One looks over Trinity Library 
with keenest interest, containing the MSS. of 
Milton’s Paradise Lost and Bacon’s original works, 
with those of many other famous men... One 
surveys the magnificent King’s College Chapel 
ceiling with incredulous wonder, and wishes he could 
spend a week on end amongst time-honoured trea- 
sures innumerable. 

But it is such a glorious day, we must see some- 
thing of the College Campi, and the river Cam. 

The latter was certainly disappointing. On the 
first glimpse, one almost thinks he can jump across 
it. And yet the narrow stream was packed with 
punt- and boat-loads of pleasure-seeKkers. 

We encountered, as usual, some arguing Austra- 
lians. One of them was also evidently disappointed 
with the prospect. 

“I say, Bil,” he said to his companions while 
crossing over one of the small bridges. “let’s go 
along and get a boat on the Cam!” 

“ Well,” returned his companion, pointing to the 
strip of water beneath, “‘isn’t that the blooming 
river ? ”’ 

“Oh, don’t be silly,” cried the first speaker in 
disgust. Then, turning to a civilian, “ I say, matey, 
can you tell us where the Cam is? ” 
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“ Down there,” replied the man addressed, point- 
ing below. 

“ What! that blinkin’ creek? That bit of a 
gutter? You call that a river, do you? Why, in 
Australia, a crack in the ground like that wouldn’t 
even be called a billabong : much less have a name.” 

Later on we saw them on a punt, again arguing. 
The craft was being incessantly butted into the 
bank. Poling a punt, which looks so easy when well 
done, is somewhat of an art; and to bring the nose 
round to the left, for instance, one has to push the 
stern away from the left. One fellow would argue 
this was impossible; and that it should be done 
otherwise. 

“ Here, lets show you how,” cried his mate 
presently, grabbing the pole and giving a vigorous 
shove. 

He certainly brought the nose round, but rather 
more quickly than he anticipated ; for the next mo- 
ment both occupants were struggling in the water, 
to the great amusement of the onlookers. Between 
splutters and splashes the argument was continued, 
neither admitting he was in the wrong ! 


And so the days flew on. More excursions, now 
a tournament, now a visit to friends and visits 
from friends—until the time for another ‘“ Board ” 
approached. 

The day before this came off, who should lob into 
the place but the “ Little Lieutenant ’—now a 
Major, you will remember! He had been wounded 
rather badly in a stunt two months previously ; and 
had just been evacuated from my old hospital. 

We compared notes at length. 

“ By the way,” he asked, “‘ weren’t you in my 
N.C.O. Class in Australia, with a fellow called 
Redfern ? ”’ 
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“ Yes, I was. He was a great friend of mine. I 
left him in hospital when I came here. Have you 
seen him? How is he?” 

He looked at me steadily for a moment; then his 
eyes wandered away in the distance. Presently 
he said : 

“ He wasn’t too well for a time; but the last 
fortnight he improved wonderfully. Then three 
days ago something went wrong: no one quite 
seemed to know what. Next day was one long 
struggling for life. The odds were against him.” 
A pause. And then: “ The poor fellow went out 
West yesterday.” 

It was a terrible knock-out! Jim: poor old 
blind, crippled Jim, gone too! Now I was the only 
one of the original three left. What rotten luck 
those other two had had. And what of their wives 
and kiddies ? 

Recovering from the first blow, I felt a sudden 
bracing : a nerving of all the faculties. I had loafed 
long enough! I longed for the day of my Board to 
come. The sooner I got back to real business again 
the better. By hook or by crook I would have my 
revenge, and double measure at that. To make 
those brutal Boches pay dearly for their deeds was 
the one thing worth living for now. 


A couple of days later down I went to H.Q., 
London. Nerves were highly strung, and body 
feeling fitter than ever. With luck, next morning 
I would go to the Overseas Camp; and in a few days 
up to the Battalion at the Front; and then, at it 
hammer and tongs. 

Arrived at the station I scorned to take a lift 
of any sort. I pressed on at top walking speed. 
There would be no question of fitness. I would 
show them there was plenty of grit in me yet. 
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Nothing should stop me from having another go 
at those brutes who had robbed me of two of my 
best friends. 

Turning quickly into the street leading to the build- 
ing, I suddenly slipped, and fell rather heavily. 
I put out my left hand—and the arm crumpled 
beneath me! There was no “shove” initatall. On 
getting up, I found my breath coming and going in 
a most uncomfortable fashion. What the devil was 
the matter ? 

A brother Officer at that moment spotted me; 
and, rather glad of his assistance, I allowed him to 
help me into the Board Room. 


XXVIII 


“ Sıx months in Australia.” 

That was the verdict ! 

“Lucky dog,” greeted me on all sides, as I emerged 
from the Examining Board, and said “ Cheerio !”’ 
to those in the waiting-room. 

Yes; no doubt in the ordinary way it was lucky ; 
but I had been so set on getting back with the 
Battalion that it took a little getting used to. 
Anyway, I was not classed unfit; and as the end of 
the War seemed as far off as ever, perhaps I would 
have a chance of another go at the Boche under 
better conditions. 

“ You will proceed to Weymouth on the 10th inst. 
and there await transport for Australia. No leave 
will be granted for completion of kit, which you are 
recommended to attend to without delay.” 

How very kind! But I had over a clear day in 
London. And it would be some day, you bet. 

Off I went to the Officers’ Club : dug up two other 
Subs; and we put in the afternoon flying round from 
one place to another. 

Then we took the best seats that could be had at 
the latest stage success; enjoyed it to the full; and 
finished up with a topping supper at a lively Soho 
restaurant. 

After that we met at my hotel, and played bridge 
till morning. Then we parted; and gathering my 
goods together, I made for the train, after com- 
pleting purchases of many descriptions. 
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Of course there was a week’s delay in the departure 
of the boat; but there were many friends amongst 
the officers who were on “ light duty ” at the Classi- 
fication Camp. 

Then at 4 a.m. one morning all due for Australia 
embarked ; and I said Good-bye to England ! 


“Land Ho!” 

It was not the first we had sighted; but ports of 
call didn’t count. 

Australia again—after two years! Years that had 
changed and revolutionised many a man’s life almost 
out of recognition. The outlook on most things 
can never be the same to those who have constantly 
faced death in the firing-line, whatever it may be 
to those who stayed behind. No matter what is in 
store for one, he faces it fearlessly. It has become 
a habit to just do one’s best when pandemonium is 
raging around. It gives that nerve to a man which 
nothing else on earth can supply. And the fact of 
having taken an active part in the greatest 
struggle in the world’s history brings something 
into an Australian’s life that was not, and never 
could have been, there before. There is a bracing 
exhilaration in the blood that is an heirloom in 
itself. We had helped to make Australia find- 
herself, and take her place amongst the nations ; 
and that is a feat to be proud of : an imperishable 


treasure to those who went on real active service in 
the A.LF. 


What a lifetime seemed to have passed since last 
we set eyes on those sun-bathed shores. And yet, 
by now we had almost forgotten about the deep, 
slimy mud; the eternal shell-holes; the wet; the 
fog; the piercing cold; the “ plung-plung”’ of the 
18-pounders; and the deafening crash of the 59's. 
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It had got into the uncertain background like a 
ghastly dream. One thought of it as a kind of a 
world-wide temporary insanity with which mankind 
had been suddenly seized; and somehow or another 
we had been drawn into the maelstrom. 


We would soon be in broad, straight streets 
once more, with buildings untarnished by time and 
untouched by devastating shells. 

We would smell the healthy old gum leaves; and 
hear the whistle and chatter of the magpie, and the 
rollicking laugh of the jackass in the tall, deep, 
heavily timbered bush. 

We would feel the warm air, free from that pene- 
trating, biting cold which one never could keep out 
quite effectually. 


What memories crowded in the brain as the pale 
blue on the horizon deepened into greens and browns 
and purples ! 

We would revel in that glorious, glistening surf, 
and laze on the sand in the sun to our hearts’ content. 
We would hunt and shoot and fish along creek and 
billabong, over wide-stretching miles of country, 
where there was no one to question your right to 
be there, or demand a licence. 

We would drink genuine Australian-blended and 
Australian-brewed tea, and smoke Australian-made 
tobacco, with some real taste in them; and have a 
slap-up feed at a roomy restaurant where one would 
not have to count the lumps of sugar and slices of 
bread, nor have to hunt all over his plate for a piece 
of juicy mutton. 


Ah! There is the Queenscliffe Lighthouse. In 
an hour we are level with the Heads, and running 
through the Rip, and then steaming up the broad 

Q 
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Bay at a good bat. One can scent the gums already, 
and the pungent hay, and the blossom on the fruit- 
trees. 

There is the pier at Williamstown ! Itis black with 
people. 

A band is playing all the tunes we used to march 
to. The cheers of the crowd rise and drown the 
music. 

In half-an-hour we are hauling alongside, and 
every one on ship and shore seems to be yelling at 
once. 

What a welcome ! 

Ah! but it is good to be amongst a great crowd 
of Australians again ! 


The friends of the lucky Victorians have come 
down to the boat. The New South Wales men leave 
by special train later on. 

But it is one continual handshake and passing of 
greetings; for somehow you seem to know every- 
body. 


The Express bowled along through the night. 
Its clamouring racket wakes echoes afar in the 
valleys and distant hills. A full moon bathed the 
whole land in a liquid, warm light that made it 
appear like day. 

How slow the train was! At each stop one paces 
the platform impatiently, and grudges the time 
wasted at country stations. 

Sleep is out of the question. It is one eternal 
chatter of what one is going to do when he gets 
home. 

Home ! 

Is this not all a pleasant dream from which one 
will presently be awakened by a deafening crash and 
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the clatter of falling débris? No. We pinch one 
another, and spar, and have a rough-and-tumble in 
the carriage to make sure we are awake. 

Home! HOMH!! 

The train makes a last stop, where copious refresh- 
ments can be had; but we don’t want any. Will 
the engine never start again ? 

Yes, the whistle blows; we move and gather way ; 
and soon we are ramping along at fifty miles an hour. 
It is down-hill, and there is nothing to hinder a 
straight run into the city at top speed. And yet 
we impatiently wonder if the driver is getting the 
last ounce out of his machine. 

Ah! There is an arm of the Harbour at last, show- 
ing a purple-blue between trees and bushes. And 
there are steamers coming and going; and ferry- 
boats plying to Middle Harbour and Manly, crowded 
with passengers, no doubt. 

The train slows down: the station is crammed 
with people. It is almost impossible to pick any 
one out. Hasn’t anybody come down, after all, 
to 





Ah, yes! There she is: waving a handkerchief 
and smiling; but there is an unusual brightness 
in her eyes. 

And the boy. How the young beggar has grown ! 
His mother holds him up just as the doors of the 
compartments are being unlocked. 

“ Hullo, Dad !”’ he cries in a clear treble, excitedly. 
“ Have an orange? I bringed it down speshully 
for you.” 

A rush; and a locking of arms; silent greetings 
too full for words. It is a bit of heaven! Nothing 
mattersnow. The ghastly war is simply obliterated. 

“ Why, Mum, youwre—you’re ackly crying! 
Are you sorry Dad’s home, after all ? ” 
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The childish misapprehension serves as an anti- 
dote to over-wrought nerves; and we both burst 
out laughing. 


The best meal at the best restaurant. An endless 
chatter and asking of all sorts of weird questions by 
the boy; and none too revelant or accurate replies. 

Then a run along to the ferry; and a bracing trip 
part-way down the Bay. 

_ The boy is interested for the moment in numerous 
yachts; and at last we two had some intimate words. 

“ Oh, how glad I am!” she said directly. “It 
has been so utterly lonely, so terrible, so desolate. 
And sometimes, when others were getting cables, 
the suspense was almost killing.” And then: 
“Poor Dick! Poor Jim!” 

I took out a parcel. 

“ This was Dick’s. I promised to take it to her. 
Will you come with me?” 

She nodded; then turned, and buried her face 
in my shoulder. 

Slowly, and arm-in-arm, we went down the street, 
and turned our steps towards Dick’s villa. 


She was in the garden when we came to the gate, 
tending some roses. There was tragedy in her face 
if you searched deeply; but only an intimate friend 
could detect it. 

In a go-cart, peacefully sleeping, was a beautiful 
baby. What a comfort that would be to her now ! 

Mary looked up as we approached, and came 
forward with a subdued smile. 

“ Ah ! how good of you to come—so soon. I—do 
appreciate it so much,” 

Her voice trembled, and her eyes shone with an 
unnatural lustre. She turned; and we all walked 
slowly into the house. 
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It was just the same as when I had looked in last : 
even to the position of Dick’s favourite chair, and 
the shelf of much-read books, and the pipe-racks, 
and much-used pipes. There rested the one I had 
given him on the return from his honeymoon. 

She read my thoughts. 

“ You see, it makes it easier to bear. J sometimes 
feel as if—as if he is not very far off—with all these 
things about just as he liked them. At times I 
ean almost hear him in the room.”’ 

The women talked for a while, and I went out. 
It was almost too much for me—that room and no 
Dick. Somehow I wanted time to gain courage 
for the task before me. 

Jinny, with true womanly intuition, divined my 
difficulty. Presently she came out, and said: 

“Go to her now, Frank. She is waiting for you 
to tell her all about it.” 

I went in. Mary took both my hands in hers, 
smiling bravely. We stood at the mantelpiece, just 
below Dick’s portrait, but neither looked at it. 

At last she said: 

“ Oh, it was such a comfort to know you were 
with him—when he—died. I—should so like to 
hear from you all that happened.” 

And I told her as best as I could. Her eyes 
beamed, and her whole frame trembled, as I re- 
counted how Dick’s undaunted spirit kept up 
bravely to the end. 

Then I slowly unrolled the parcel in my hand. 
It was Dick’s Sam-Browne, all blood-stained and 
torn. I held it up. 
ra His last request was that I should give you— 
this.” 

She clutched it eagerly, almost convulsively ; 
covered it with kisses ; and then broke down utterly. 

“Thank you; thank you, Frank, a thousand 
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times,” she said through her sobs, pressing the relic 
to her bosom. “I will—never forget your kindness. 
He always said you were his best friend; and you 
have proved it to-day. This is the most treasured 
possession of all; for it will always make me feel 
Dick fought like a lion to the very last.” 

“ Yes,” I replied, “‘ he was the best soldier and 
the bravest fellow I ever knew, Mary. It is men like 
Dick who have made Australia famous the world 
over, and for all time. Names like his will be 
handed down in the biggest pages of our history. 
Any woman would be proud to cherish the memory 
of such a man. I thank God often that he was my 
friend, and for all the good he has done me.” 

She smiled radiantly through her tears. 

Then I took her hands, reverently kissed them 
and passed out of her presence with an aching heart ; 
yet with a strange, hopeful admiration for that 
noble woman, who so pluckily faced what seemed a 
cheerless horizon, sustained and helped onwards by 
the living memory of the heroic dead. 


FINIS 
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SKEFFINGTON & SON, Ltd., 


34, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2. 
(Publishers to his Majesty hing.) 


Dart II. 
General Literature. 





Walks and Scrambles in the Highlands: By ARTHUR 

L. BaGLey, Member of the Fell and Rock Climbing Club. With 

Twelve Original Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 

This delightful Volume describes Walks and Climbs in the Highlands, 

chiefly in the more remote and little-visited districts. Readers will be 
interested and fascinated by the descriptions of these explorations. 


“ This Book has a real attraction. Many Englishmen would do well to follow Mr. Bagley’s footsteps 


over our British hills and mountains.” —The Saturday Review. 
“ A more readable record among the mountains, valleys, and lochs of Scotland has probably never 


been published.” —The Western Morning News. 


The Parson: in Town, Country, and Abroad: By the 
late C. L. BANISTER. . Author of “ The Pew to the Pulpit.” Crown 
8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 

The charm of this Book is its entire reality. It is all first-hand, and is the 
result of personal experience in various lands. 


“« A sensible lucid survey of the position of the Parson at the present moment, with three graphic 
memorial sketches from the writer’s own experiences.” —The Times. 

‘t The whole of the Book abounds in humour and keen observation. It is very vigorously written, 
and is a book of great charm both to clergymen and to laymen.’’—The Eastern Datly Press. 


Silver Store: By S. Barinc-GouLtp. New and Cheaper 
Edition. FIFTH IMPRESSION. 2s. 6d. net. 

A Volume of Verse from Medizval, Christian and Jewish Mines. Includes 
“The Building of St. Sophia ” and many Legends and other pieces, both 
serious and humorous, which will be found not only suitable for home use, 
but also most useful for Public Reading at Parish Entertainments, etc., etc, 

“ Many will welcome the attractive reprint of Mr. Baring-Gould’s Poems.’’—Guardian. 


Three Years in Tristan da Cunha: By K. M. Barrow, 
wife of the Rev. J. G. Barrow, Missionary in Tristan da Cunha 
and fellow-worker with him in that island. Large crown 8vo, 
cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 

This book contains the fullest details of this most remote part of our 
dominions. It describes invivid and picturesque language the island itself, 
its inhabitants, the occupations, industries, etc., etc., and is ilustrated with 
a map and 37 photographs of both places and people, taken expressly for 
this work. 

“We wish we had room for even a few of the romantic and amusing details of both of which tbe 
kan is full; and must conclude by heartily commending it to the general reader.” —Church Quarleciy 
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Humour in Tragedy. By CONSTANCE Bruce. Pen and inl 
sketches and notes by a Canadian Nursing Sister behind bo 

Fronts. 3s. 6d. net. 


Saint Oswald: Patron of the CE.M.S. By ARTHUR C 
CHAMPNEYS, M.A. A Biographical Sketch, full of interest. Fcap 
8vo, cloth, 1s. net. pa 


A Jesters Jingles: By F. Raymonp Courson. Fcap. 8vo 
cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 

A volume of forty-three pieces of humorous verse, including a quartett 
of Drawing-room Ballads, and seven Cockney Carols. Among the titles are 
“The Tyranny of the Tip ”—“ The Railway Porter’s Bank Holiday ”— 
** Books and Bacteria ’’—‘‘ Ode toa Demon Cock ’’—“ Ode to a Pig,” eta etc 


Verses and Carols: By ELLEN Maser Dawson. Crown 8vo 
cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 
Being a Selection from the Writings of the late Ellen Mabel Dawson. The: 
include Allegories and Parables from Nature, Verses and pete for the Nev 
Year, for Easter, etc. 


With the C.L.B. Battalion in France: By James DUNCAN 
Chaplain to the 16th K.R.R. (C.L.B.) With Frontispiece and ; 
most interesting Preface by the REv. EDGAR RoGErs. Crown 8vc 
cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 

This intensely interesting book gives an account of the doings of th 
Battalion raised from the Church Lads’ Brigade. Among the vivid an 
striking chapters are: Going to the Front—In France—lIn Billets—In th 
Firing Line—The Trenches—The Red Harvest of War, etc. 


Three Anzacs in the War: By Lieur. E. A. Dunn. Crows 
8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 

This is veally good. Written by an Australian, it describes his experiences 
and those of his friends from the moment of joining up until, after havin. 
been wounded in France, he returns on six months’ leave to his own country 
There is no artifice whatever in the book, no straining after effect or literar: 
excellence . . . everything is set down just as it is in a ı cheery good-humouret 
Style, and the result is a delightful picture of young Australia at its best 
rowdy and irreverent, yet full of real feeling for the right things. 

It has a convincing sincerity, and a certain homely touch which wi 
undoubtedly make it popular . . . it will be appreciated in England. 


Recollections of a Sussex Parson: By the late Epwar: 
Boys Errman, Rector of Berwick, Sussex. With three Illustra 
tions. Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 

These Recollections of Events, and of People long since passed from thi 
Earth, written at different periods by the late Rector of Berwick, are pub 
lished in the belief that a truthful record of Church and Country life generally 
as it was in Sussex, almost a hundred years ago, will interest men and womel 
of this century. 


Lovely Man: By G. E. Farrow. NINETEENTH IM 
PRESSION. ıs. net. 
His Manners and Morals—The Parson—The City Man—The Soldier—T h 
Lawyer—The Working Man, etc., etc. A Counterblast against “ Lovel: 
Woman.” Cover by John Hassall. 
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Sea Power and Freedom: By GERALD FIENNES, Nave 
; Correspondent of The Observer. In one large handsome volume, clotl 
with about 16 illustrations, and with a coloured illustrated wrappe 

i printed in three colours. 8vo, cloth, ros. 6d. net. 


This very important book is mainly historical, reviewing the history < 
all the nations, from the Phoenicians onwards, who have possessed sea-powe: 
and showing how its possession depends on a national character which i: 
in itself, antagonistic to despotic rule. The Author shows, moreover, tha 
every attempt on the part of military tyrants which has ever been mad 
to bring the world into subjection has been defeated by sea-power; and h 
then traces the history of our own nation and Empire, showing how th 
principles of sea-power took no hold until all the elements which form th 
British nation wcre assembled in these islands, and that then the door c 
invasion was closed until they had fought out their own internal battle fo 
freedom and were ready to go forth and to confer law and liberty on th 
world. Finally he gives more or less critical examination to the naval par 
of the present war, and discusses the future, and especially the bearing o 
the German submarine campaign upon it. 


EARLY REVIEWS. 


“ Many hasty judgments will be reversed and many scare rumours allaved by patient study « 
these chapters ; in the last of them will be found a very valuable contribution to a strategical probler 
of the greatest gravity.” —Glasgow Herald. 

‘“ One of our wisest and most prudent naval critics. His immense knowledge of Sea History mus 
be recognized by every student, and he is incapable of dullness. ‘Sea Power and Freedom ’ deserve 
a wide circulation. We should like to put the work in the hands of every schoolboy, though the boo 
is not specially designed for young readers. Excellent in every way are the last tliree chapters whic 
summarize in terse and picturesque pages the doings of the British Navy since August, 1914.”-— 
British Weekly, 

“ A considered, long-studied work. An able book, cheering withal.” —Daily Chronicle. 

“ A most interesting and full account of the place of Sea Power in history.”—Daily News. 

“The ordinary reader will find a vast amount of food for thought in this book. He develops hi 
thesis to a triumphant conclusion, and succeeds in throwing what, to many at all events, will b 
entirely new light on the obscurer phases of maritime history. 

“Few have so clearly demonstrated the valuc of sea power as a check upon military despotism. 

“Sea Pow:r has saved Europe more than once in the past, and is saving it to-day.”—Observer. 

‘‘ Sea Power has always been the most mysterious force in history. Mr. Fiennes’ study of it 
effects in the past is well worth reading at a time when we are daily watching its effects on thie lif 
of the country. His summary is valuable and stimulating.” —Weekly Dispatch. 

‘“ Mr. Fiennes’ interesting sketch of naval history, and, above all, of the rise of the British Navy 
is addressed not to experts, but to the man in the street and the child in the school, and should fine 
a place in every public and school library. In these days the silent work of the Navy is too oftei 
forgotten or undervalued, thougn it is the solid basis of all our successes on land and all our hope 
for the future. It is well, therefore, that capable naval critics like Mr. Fiennes should address them 
s-rves to the largest public, and state simply and clearly, as in this book, how and why we secured an 
have maintained our naval supremacy. Mr. liennes discusses the present war at sea in his last twe 
chapters, and explains in his conclusion the sinister meaniug which the Germans attach to the phrase 
“ the freedom of the seas.’ For them it implies the disappearance of the world’s chicf defence agains 
their tyranny on land.” —Speciator. 


The British Empire and What it Means: By JOHN 
FosTER FRASER, F.R.G.S. Large crown 8vo, pamphlet, 1d., or 7s. 6d. 
per 100 net. A Presentation Edition on the finest art paper and 
richly bound in cloth, 1s. net. 


An illustrated Booklet for universal distribution to the young and old of 
all classes. This vividly written and deeply interesting Booklet will command 
an enormous circulation. It describes briefly our Empire, and contains a 
Map, Portraits of the King and Queen, and five other beautiful views pf the 
a A copy of this work was the last book accepted by King Edward 
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Boulogne and Berlin: The Annals of Two Chaplaii les. 

By J. H. Fry, M.A. Formerly Chaplain at Boulogne and Berlin. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. E 

A book of quite extraordinary interest. It is impossible here to summarise 

the authentic accounts, anecdotes and details of People, Events, and Public 
and Domestic Life in Berlin so graphically depicted in these pages. 





The Compleat Oxford Man: By A. HAMILTON GIBBS. 
With a Preface by Cosmo HamILton. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 

This delightfully chatty book cannot fail to please all Oxford men,.and, 
indeed, all those who have visited or are interested in Oxford. 

“ Hardly a city in England but will feel lifted up by the veracious pictures we owe to Mr. Gibbs’ 
vivid penmanship.”—Morning Post. ; 

“ A very well written book it is. Mr. Gibbs is clearly a great authority as to the river and the 
ring.”-—Guardian. - -s 

“ A series of bright and amusing sketches in the life of an Oxford man. Its charm is that it has 
been written by one who knows Oxford life.” —Standard. 
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Gordon League Ballads (More): By Jim’s Wire (Mrs. 
Clement Nugent Jackson). Dedicated by Special Permission to 
the Bishop of London. Crown 8vo, cloth. SECOND IMPRES- 
SION: 25. 6d. net. 

A Third Series of these most popular and stirring Ballads. They are 
seventeen in number, including many of striking general interest ; also six 
remarkable temperance ballads; also three stories, specially written for 
audiences of men only. 











BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
Gorden League Ballads. First Series. Dedicated to 


H.R.H. the Princess Louise. Sixteenth Thousand. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 

Including ‘‘ Harry,’’ as recited with such remarkable success by Mrs. Kendal ; 
also ‘‘ Mother,” and that most striking ballad, ‘‘ The Doctor’s Fee,” recited 
by Canon Fleming. 

‘* The book is beautiful in its appeal to the common heart, and deserves to be widely known. We 


pity anyone who could read such veritable transcripts from life without responsive emotions.” — 
Standard. 


Gordon League Ballads. Second Series. EIGHTH IM- 
PRESSION. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 

Among the Ballads in this Second Series may be mentioned: “ How Harry 
Won the Victoria Cross,” being a sequel to “ Harry ’”’ in the First Serics ; 
“ In Flower Alley,” “ Beachy Head: a True Coastguard Story of an Heroic 
Rescue’; ‘‘ Shot on Patrol: a True Incident of the Boer War ” ; ‘‘ Grit: a 
True Story of Boyish Courage ” ; “ Granny Pettinger: a True Story of a 
London Organ Woman ” ; “ A Midnight Struggle,” etc., etc. 








Short Plays for Small Stages. By Cosmo HAMILTON. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 

A volume of Short Plays for Amateurs. There are five Plays: In the 
Haymarket, Toller’s Wife, Why Cupid Came to Earl’s Court, St. Martin’s 
Summer, and Soldier’s Daughters. They are all eminently suited for amateur 
performers at home or in a theatre. 

“ Should prove a boon to clever amateur players, for att five of the Plays are simple, effective aud 
quite easy to produce.”—The Lady. j ; 
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Secrets of the Submarine: By MARLEY F. Hay. Membe: 
of the London Institution of Naval Architects. With about 1¢ 
illustrations. Crown &vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net; paper, 2s. 6d. net 

This is the first book on the submarine written for the general public by 
a recognized authority in Naval Science, a man whose profession it is tí 
design and construct submarines, and who for many years has been in toucl 
with every phase of their development, both here and abroad. 

The great general public to whom the submarine has heretofore mean 
little more than a sea thing with a cigar-shaped exterior, has never beer 
more keenly interested in this terrifically destructive weapon, nor has hac 
greater reason to be interested in it than at the present moment. The ques 
tions discussed in this book have been repeatedly propounded to the Author b) 
countless people in search of information. He has not only answered a hos 
of queries on the mechanism of the submarine, but has given us mucl 
interesting information on the relation of the submarine to the naval policie 
of the various Powers. 

The subjects dealt with include: Elements of Design, Hull, Power Plant 
Equipment, Armament, Safety Devices, Practical Operation, Submarin 
Antidotes, Torpedoes, Sphere of the Submarine in Naval Policy. 


The Merrythought Plays: By MYRTLE B. S. JACKSON 
SECOND IMPRESSION. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 

Six Original Plays, for Amateur Dramatic Clubs, Village Entertainments 
Girls’ Schools, Colleges, etc. Easy to stage, easy to dress, and easy to act 
These excellent and amusing Plays have already met a very felt want, anc 
are having a very large sale. They are easy to produce and furnish capita 
entertainments at Christmas and other times, whether in the Drawing-room 
at School Prize Days, or at Public Entertainments. 


“ Some of the most lively and well-written little dramas that were ever written . . . in short, thi 
is a most useful and entertaining volume, which will soon be known wherever amateur theatrical 
are popular.” —The Daily Telegraph. : 





The Great Historians of Ancient and Modern Times: thei 
genius, style, surroundings and literary achievements. By ALBER’ 
Jorpan, M.A., D.D., LL.D., Rector of Llanbadarn-Fawr. Crow 
8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 

The chapters are arranged in chronological order from Herodotus to Johi 
Richard Green. The book is one of great interest and includes the chie 
Greek and Latin Historians, in addition to the most impọrtant French 
English and Scotch writers. 


The Drift of Pinions: By ROBERT KEABLE, Author of “ £ 
City of the Dawn,” etc. Crown 8vo, cloth, with attractive pictoria 
wrapper, 6s. net. 

A unique and most remarkable book, which, coming from this well-know1 
Theological writer, cannot fail to attract readers and cause wide discussion 
It embodies the record of sixteen miracles that really happened, within th 
life-experience of the Author, in Africa and elsewhere. The kernel of ever: 
incident is a fact, but the setting is deliberately designed to hide individual 
and places. 


Stephen Langton, Hero of Magna Charta, 1215 A.D. 7001! 
Anniversary 1915 A.D. By J. R. Lreminc. Crown 8vo, cloth 
3s. 6d. net. 

An interesting History of Archbishop Stephen Langton and the grea 

Magna Charta. 
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The Cult of Old Paintings and the Haar» Galant I sy 
RIcKARD W. Lioyp, with a Foreword by Sir E. J. Poynter, Bart 
K.C.V.O., P.R.A. With about 24 beautifully reproduced illust a 
tions of Old Paintings on Art Paper. Crown 8vo, handsomely 
bound in cloth, 6s. net. An ideal present. 

Sir Edward Poynter says: “ You have set forth the diona and snares 
which beset the Cult of Old Paintings in a way which is both interesting and 
amusing, and I have read your treatise with pleasure. . . . Seeing that there 
is nothing in your writing of a polemic character, I shall be honoured by 
your coupling my name with your little book.” —EDWwaARD J. POYNTER, 





Jim Crow’s Trip to Fairyland: By KENNEDY O'BRIEN 
MaRryYN. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 
An original and attractive Fairy story for Children, with 20 new illustra- 
tions by the Author. Would make a delightful Christmas gift. 





Sauce for the Gander, and Other Plays: By VioLetr M. 
METHLEY. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 
A Series of Short Plays for either three or four characters. Among the 
titles are: ‘‘ The Vengeance of Anne,” “In the Dark,” ‘‘ A Matinee Idol,” 
“A Warm Reception,” “ A Hasty Conclusion,” etc. 


“ Can be heartily recommended to all who have private theatricals in hand.” —Daily Mail. 


Pompei; As it Was and As it Is. By Bagor MOLESWORTH, 
M.A., King’s College, Cambridge. 
Imperial Quarto Edition on block-proving paper, £1 5s. net. 
Cheaper Edition, handsome binding. Art paper, Ios. net. 

The Destruction of Pompei—Life in Italy in the First Century—Italian 
Villas of the Period of Pompei—And the Poetry, Painting and Sculpture of 
the Time. With Twenty-Eight Original Photographs of the Ruins and 
Wall Paintings in Pompei, taken by the Author. 

‘ A handsome volume. .. . The illustrations are large photographs taken—and cleverly taken 


—by the author, Mr. Bagot Molesworth. They include not only street scenes, but pictures of the 
finest wall paintings and mosaic fountains found in Pompei.’”’—Datly Telegraph. 


The Silence and the Shadows. By Liroyp Morris. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3s. net. 





Odd Yarns of English Lakeland. By WiLLIAm T. PALMER, 
Hon. Editor of ‘‘ The Journal of the Fell and Rock Climbing Club,” 
and Author of ‘‘ Lake Country. Rambles,” ‘‘ The English Lakes,” etc. 
Narratives of Romance, Mystery, Customs, and Superstitions. 
With Preface by Mrs. Humphry Ward. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 
3s. net. 


‘“ We do well to welcome those observers who unlock the secrets of the dales and the lips of the 
Cumbrian folk. The tale of the Night Shepherds would have delighted Stevenson, and there are 
many other passages equally vivid. All lovers of the district will welcome Mr. Palmer’s attractive 
volume.” —Mrs. Humphry Ward. 

‘t It is to be hoped that this book will be read and reflected on by many of the flock which yearly 
crowd the Lake District. These reminiscences of festivals, funerals, need fires, night shepherds, 


ghosts, etc., are studies of such genuine intimacy that they will have the authentic favour of personal 
acquaintance. ”—The Times. 
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BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


Odd Corners in English Lakeland. Rambles, Scrambles 
Climbs and Sport. SECOND IMPRESSION. Large crown 8vo 
cloth, 3s net. 

This most practical book is of use and interest to every lover of the English 
Lake District. It is written bv ‘One Who Knows,” and is full of origina! 
hints as to many less known portions of the district. It contains descriptions 
of hills seldom climbed, of footpath ways, islands, birds and flowers, rocks 
fishing facilities, sports and dangers of the district. With Fifteen origina’ 
Illustrations. 

**Mr. Palmer knows the district well, and indicates mauy charming routes in the outlying districts 
and tells how to escape the motorist.” —The Times. 

‘“It is a capital book, delighting those who know the beauties of their ‘ Lakeland’ and invitin; 


those who do not. . . . The author tells of many comparatively unknown walks, etc., through lovel: 
scenery.’’—The Daily Telegraph. 


Holidays in Sweden. By J. B. Puitip, M.A. Witl 


Sixteen Original Illustrations. Crown vo, cloth, 6s. net. 

The Author of this Volume has travelled by the main routes in all part: 
of Sweden, and has also, by means of iake steamer and country cart, made 
excursions to many little-visited districts off the beaten track. His descrip. 
tions, aided by splendid photographs, introduce the reader to the beautie: 
of Swedish scenery, to the attractions of up-to-date Stockholm, and to the 
life of the people, who, in the central dales, retain to a large extent theii 
distinctive dress and simple old-world customs. The -book shows well anc 
clearly how to get into touch with the interests and pleasures of the country 

“t Now is the time to visit Sweden. Mr. Philip knows what he is talking about and has a true ey 
for the beauties of Swedish scenery. His photographs are excellent.” —The Times. 

** One might arrange an admirable tour in that lovely country with no more help than this book 
Mr. Philip has caught, with remarkable success, the spirit of both the country and its people. W. 


are particularly struck by the short but admirably descriptive chapter on the Lapps and thei 
reindeer.” —The Globe, i 





Please Tell Mea Tale. By Miss YONGE, S. BARING-GOULD 
Miss COLERIDGE, and other eminent Authors. Thirteenth Thou- 
sand. In artistic cloth binding. Super-royal 16mo, 3s. 6d. net. 

A Collection of Short Tales to be read or told to Children from Four to Ter 

Years of Age. 


Monologues and Duologues. By Mary PLOwMAN 
SECOND IMPRESSION. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 

These most original and amusing Pieces (some for men and some for women 
will furnish charming and delightful Recitations for Public Entertainments 
the Drawing-room, School Prize Days, etc., etc. They are thoroughly uf 
to date. In all the book contains eight Monologues and two Duologues. 


“Most welcome to those who are always eager to find something new and something good. Th 
Monologues will be most valuable to Reciters.”—The Lady. i 


Puzzles for Parties. Including ‘“ Buried Words” anc 
“Word Building,” two most entertaining competitive games fo 
afternoon tea parties or evening entertainments. The answers tc 
be filled in by the guests in a given time. 

Complete with Solutions. Fcap. 4to, thick paper wrapper, Is. net. 
The Questions separately (perforated for distribution to the guests), 6d. net. 
The publishers are confident that these most amusing and instructive 
Puzzles will be immensely popular with old and young alike. 


“ Valuable at the Party-season ; it would keep the most uproarious quiet and interested.”—Th. 
Morning Leader, 
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Sistersin Arms. By M. O. Sare. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, net. — 
A series of Short Plays in the form of Triologues, Duologues, and Mono- 

logues, on thoroughly amusing and up-to-date Subjects. Among the titles 

are: The Other Woman’s Photograph—The Editor and the Girl—The 

Unfinished Story—-Back to the Land—The Lover Exposed—The Jaunt that 

failed, etc. J 
“ Entertaining to read and should act well.’’—Scotsman, 





Angelique of Port Royal, 1591-1661. By E. K. SANDERS. 
Demy 8vo, 448 pages, with frontispiece. New and Cheaper Edition. 
SECOND IMPRESSION. 5s. net. 

This Biography covers a period of deep historic interest. The intrigues of 
Richelieu, the Anarchy of Anne of Austria’s Regency, and the despotism of 
the great Louis had each their special bearing on the fortunes of Angélique 
Arnauld. But her life has a further claim on attention, for she was the friend 
of Francois de Sales and Mme. de Chantal, the inspirer of the religious move- 
ment that has Blaise Pascal for its chief exponent, and the leader of the 
celebrated Nuns and Hermits of Port Royal, whose personal self-devotion, 
while it proved an effective protest against the moral corruption of the age, 
won for them the antagonism of the Jesuits. 


“ The history of the Great Abbess, as unfolded in this most interesting work, will come to those 
in sympathy with the religion of silence, with an irresistible appeal.”—The Times. 





The Daily Biographer. Consisting of Short Lives for every day 
in the year. By J. P. SHawcross, M.A., Author of “ The History 
of Dagenham.” Demy 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 

This original book contains a short, but interesting and accurate Biography 
of some eminent person for every day in the whole year. The dates are fixed 
by the birth or death of each subject. It is a book of deep interest, and full 
ws information as a valuable work for reference. 


The Pulse of the World. Forty Years of Fleet Street 
Memories. By MALCOLM STARK. Large crown 8vo, cloth, §s. net. 
The long and honourable connection of the Author with the Glasgow Herald 
and the Leeds Mercury, and his work as a journalist in Fleet Street for more 
than forty years, render this book of reminiscences one of singular interest. 
It is scarcely possible to indicate the varied and interesting nature of the 
contents. Among hundreds of people and events alluded to may be named 
Queen Alexandra, Asquith, Balfour, Lord Beaconsfield, Sarah Bernhardt, 
General Booth, Bradlaugh, Bright, Carlyle, Chamberlain, Delane, Charles 
Dickens, King Edward, Fleet Street, Gladstone, R. H. Hutton, Irving, Jack 
the Ripper, Lord Morley, Parnell, Sims Reeves, Spurgeon, Dean Stanley, 
Titanic Wreck, Tennyson, Ellen Terry, Queen Victoria, Wainwright Murder, 
etc., etc. 





Beneath the Cloak of England’s Respectability. 
By JamMEs K. SwINBuRNE, Vicar of Shifnal, Salop. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 2s. net. 

Among the contents are: The Mormon Monster—The Opium Ogre— 
The Betting Bane—The Drink Demon—The White Slave Scandal—A Sum- 
mons to Service. These Papers treat of some of the evils which are rampant 
in Our midst at the present time, and the Authorities given will cause amaze- 
ment and sorrow to those not accustomed to the deceit and hypocrisy of 
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modern life. The facts are not hidden behind a mass of tedious verbosity 
and generalities, but are stated lucidly in a way to compel thought anc 
attention, and the Author in many instances suggests remedies to cope witl 
the evils. 


“f This book deserves to be widely rea‘. The Author brings a powerful indictment against th 
British Nation for its supineness and lack of moral courage in dealing with such hideous evils.’’— 
Church Family Newspaper. 


With the Austrian Army in Galicia. By an escapec 
Roymanian Officer, OcTAVIAN C. TASLAUANU. The first and onl; 
description in Englisl of the Great Russian Invasion of Galicia ir 
the first months told from the other side. Crown 8vo, cloth 
with Maps, 6s. net. 

The Author of this book (the ex-Secretary of the Society for Roumaniar 
culture in Hungary) is in a unique position, and treats of a unique subject— 
the Austrian reverses and the swift invasion of Galicia by the Russians in thi 
early months of the War. He was a Roumanian officer compelled to serve 
in the Austro-Hungarian Army, and feeling that the liberation of Roumaniay 
Transylvania from the Hungarian yoke was his sole interest in the War, hi 
made no secret of his sentiments, and, indeed, regarded the Austrian defeat: 
as victories for his nation. After suffering great hardships and indignitie: 
he escaped to Roumania. and was thus able to present the world with hi: 
striking and diverting picture of life in the Austro-Hungarian Army, and the 
oppressive treatment of the unhappy Roumanians compelled to fight in it 
If anyone doubts the wisdom of restoring Transylvania to the Roumaniar 
kingdom, let him read this book. 

Apart from’ the political interest, the happy accident of Mr. Taslauanu’: 
escape has given us a book which, for the first time, reveals what Austrii 
would fain conceal, the ignominious military collapse of the proudest anc 
most ancient Empire in Europe at the very outset of the struggle. 





— 


In the Lilac Garden. By F. M. WHITEHEAD, Autho 
ot “ The Withy Wood.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
A most interesting Story for children, beautifully illustrated by the author 
A charming gift- -book for birthday or Christmas. 
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Reund about Bar-le-Duc. By SuSANNE R. Day. 

This extremely well written and interesting book throws a fresh light o1 
one of our Relief activities in France. Bar-le-Duc, the centre of the Secto 
of the French Front, including Verdun, where some otf the most memorable 
exploits of the War have taken place. 

In the Publishers’ opinion, this book is one of the best War books published 


Auy of the Books in this List can be posted on receipt of the Publishec 
Price, p/us postage, or they are obtainabie from ali Booksellers. 
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Skeffington’s Successful New 
Novels 
Captain Dieppe: By AntTHoNy Hope, Author of “The 


Prisoner of Zenda,” ‘‘ Rupert of Hentzau,”’ etc., etc. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 5s. net. 

In this novel, Anthony Hope, after a long interval, returns again to similar 
scenes that formed the background of his famous novel ‘‘ The Prisoner of 
Zenda.” 

Captain Dieppe, adventurer, servant of fortune, and, if not a fugitive, still 
a man to whom recognition would be inconvenient and perhaps dangerous, 
with only fifty francs in his pocket and a wardrobe in a knapsack might be 
seen marching up a long steep hill on a stormy evening. Later he finds 
himself before a castle bordering on a river and his curiosity is roused by 
finding only one-half of the house lighted up. He meets the Count of 
Fieramondi, hears from him a strange story, and of course takes an active 
interest in his affairs. 

The story, which has a powerful love interest running through it, tells of his 
many adventures. i 





Claymore!: By ARTHUR HowpEN Situ. A story of the 45 
Rebellion. A Remarkable first historical novel. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. net. 

Here is a first novel which, we believe, will bring to the Author imme- 
diate popularity. It is an attractive story of the Stuart Rebellion of the 
"45, full of love and adventure and with a good ending. The hero, young 
Chisholm, of English birth, joins Prince Charlie and the Stuart cause. How 
he meets and loves Sheila, the young girl chicftain of the Mac Ross Clan, 
and thcir many perils and adventures with rival claimants and traitors, 
together with happenings of many historical persons and incidents appearing 
throughout the story, make “Claymore” one of the best and arresting 
historical novels published for many a year. 








Hagar of the Pawnshop. A Novel. By FERGUS HUME, 
Author of “ The Mystery of a Hansom Cab.” Fourth Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

“ May be pronounced a polished and artistic achievement, full of incident and interest, and a 
marvellous study. . . . Mr. Fergus Hume has done his work with such loving care that the result is 
near akin to greatness. . . . The beauty of the story lies in the consummate skill with which the 
author works out the character of Hagar. ... The wealth of imagination shown by the narrator 
is prodigious, and the whole book is exceedingly clever and entertaining.” —Country Life. 





Rotorua Rex: By J. ALLEN Dunn. A Fine Novel of the 
South Seas by a new Author. Crown 8vo, cloth, with an 
attractive coloured wrapper, 6s. net. . 

Everybody is on the look-out for a good strong story of love and adventure. 

Here is an exceptionally fine one, on the South Seas, which all lovers of 
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Stevenson’s and Stacpoole’s novels will thoroughly enjoy. Each page grips 
the attention of the reader, and few will put the book down till the last page 
is reached. 
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Simpson of Snell’s: By Witi1am HEWLETT, Author of “The 

s Child at the Window,” “ Introducing Wiliam Allison,” “ The 
Plot Maker,” etc. Crown 8vo, cloth, with an attractive coloured 
wrapper, 6s. net. 

This is a story, or rather study, of a young clerk, the type of clerk that 
the modern commercial machine turns out by the hundred thousand as a 
by-product of our civilization. Simpson, invoicing clerk at Snell’s, the 
celebrated patent-food people, had always seen life through the medium 
of thirty shillings a week, and the only oasis in his dreary desert of existence 
was his annual fortnight at Margate, where flannels, cheap excitements and 
“ girls ” abounded. - 

Why did not Mr. William Hewlett leave Simpson in this humble obscurity ? 
Well, because Destiny had a great and moving part for him in the comedy o! 
life! I don’t think Simpson ever realized it was a ‘‘ part ’’ he was playing 
It was certainly not the part he planned for himself, and throughout the 
period in which, at Mr. Hewlett’s bidding he appears as a public character 
he is seen almost invariably doing the thing he dislikes. 

Simpson would have pursued the customary course of clerking and philan. 
dering to the end of his days, had it not been for an enterprising hosier, ar 
unenterprising actor and the egregious Ottley—the public-school “ Spark ’ 
dropped into Snell’s like a meteor from the skies. The hosier and the acto: 
introduced poor Simpson to ‘‘ temperament,” and temperament is a restivé 
horse in a needy clerk’s stable. But Ottley introduced him to Winnie 
Winnie was there before, of course, a typist in his own office. But it was no 
until Ottley wove his evil web for Nancy that Winnie wove her innocen 
spell for Simpson, And because Winnie held Simpson securely and lovec 
her friend’s honour better than her own happiness, he rose to the full heigh 
of manhood, and to make the supreme sacrifice which turned him, an avowet 
enemy of heroics, into the greatest and most unexpected of heroes. 

The story has a strong love-interest running through it with a mos 
dramatic ending. It cannot fail to increase Mr. William Hewlett’s popu 
larity, and the publishers wish to draw special attention to it. 








Sunny Slopes: By Etner Hurston, Author of t Prudenc 
of the Parsonage.’’ 6s. net. 

This story is an inspiration to cheerful living. Not the impossible, sent: 
mental, goody-goody kind, but the sane, sensible, human and humorous 
Take it up if you are down-cast and learn how to keep the sunny slopes 1 
sight, even if the way seems to lead into the dark valley. 

Its appeal is to all who love clean, wholesome, amusing fiction. Bot 
young and those not so young will glory in Carol’s fight for her husband 
life, and laugh over Connie’s hopeless struggle to keep from acquiring a lor 
and master. The quotations below will show you that Ethel Hueston ha 
something to say and knows how to say it: 

“ If one can be pretty as well as sensible I think it’s a Christian duty t 
do it.” 

“ He is as good as an angel and as innocent as a baby. Two very goo 
traits, but dangerous when you take them both together.” 

“The wickedest fires in the world would die out if there were not som 
idle hands to fan them.” 

‘The only way to keep your husband out of danger is to tackle it yourself. 

“ Read Chapter IV. and see how Carol does it.” 
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Messrs. Skeffington’s Publications 
for use during the War 


Sermons, Addresses, etc. 


“For all we Have and Are.” Ten War Addresses. By 
B. G. BourcnuierR, M.A., Vicar of St. Jude, Hampstead Garden 
Suburb, and Chaplain to H.M. Forces. With Preface by General 
Smith-Dorrien. SECOND IMPRESSION. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
2s. Od. net. 

Why am I a Soldier? How ought I to fight? What does God think of 
the War? The War and Religion. Is England worth dying for? Con- 
scription or Voluntary Service ? When shall we make peace? The V.C 
or Death, etc., etc. 


National Service. By G. R. Browne, Rector of Iron Acton, 
and Hon. Canon of Bristol. Crown 8vo, sewed, 6d. net. 
A plain Sermon, suitable for every town and village. 


The Greatest War: By A. C. Bucxert, M.A., Vicar of 
St. Saviour’s, Ealing. Author of “ The Prodigal Son.” SECOND 
IMPRESSION. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. net. 

This course of Six Lent Sermons will be found invaluable during this time 
of War. Among the subjects most strikingly treated are: The War—lts 
Author—Its Cause—-The Equipment—The Trial—The End—and the Glory 
of the War. 


‘ Criticism ” as Made in Germany and Common Sense. 
By ARTHUR C. CHAMPNEYS, M.A. Crown 8vo. sewed, 6d. net. 
(1.) “A Good Conceit of Ourselves.” (2) ‘‘ Historical Criticism.” 
3) The Golden Image. 


A Prophets Visions and the War: By T. W. CRAFER, 
D.D., Vicar of All Saints’, Cambridge. Author of “ The Men of 
the Passion,” and ‘‘ The Women of the Passion.” Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 

A message of Repentance and Hope, based on Zechariah i.-viii. Six 

Addresses in connection with the War and the National Mission. 


The Great War as Foretold in the Bible: By J. M. 


CoLLIS. Crown 8vo, sewed, 6d. net. 


War and the Gospel of Christ: By M. C. ELPHINSTONE, 
M.A., Vicar of Eynsford. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 

An endeavour to throw light on the contrast between the Ideals of Christ 
und the Duty of the Moment. Among the contents of this book are “ Warfare 
and Force ’’’—‘‘ The State, Nation, and Patriotism ”—“ The Sword in the 
Service of Religion ’’—‘‘ Some Evils of Warfare ”—“ Peace and Unity ?”— 
“The Priest as Combatant.” 
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Battles of the Bible: A Study in Military Operation. By D. 
FOTHERINGHAM, M.A., F.R.A.S., Vicar of Charing, Kent. Autt 
of “ The Writing on the Sky.” Crown 8vo, sewed, 6d. net. 

This interesting booklet gives a vivid account of some of the great batt 
of the Bible with their parallels in the present War. It is full of origi 
information and of material for use in Sermons, and for reading at home 
in public, 


Harvest Thanksgiving in War Time: By the Revs. Canc 
J. HastocuH Potter, J. A. CRAIGIE, F. W. Worsty. Crown 81 
paper boards, 2s. 6d. net. 

. Five plain Sermons on the Harvest of Earth and the Harvest of Soul 

for usc at the Morning and Evening Services at Harvest Festivals duri 

the War. 





Short War Sermons for Good Friday and Easte 
Including one for Good Friday and three for Easter Day (Morning 
Afternoon for Children—and Evening). By F. L. H. MILLAR 
M.A., Vicar of St. Aidan’s, Carlisle. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. net. 

These beautiful Addresses are full of hope and comfort tor the depart 
and the bereaved. 


The Churches of the Allies: By Euston J- Nurse, M. 
Rector of Windermere. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 

Six Addresses on the Churches of England—Russia—France—Belgium 

Italy—Serbia. This comprehensive book is full of information and intere 





BY THE-SAME AUTHOR: 


Prophecy and the War. Seven Prophecies on the We 
SEVENTH IMPRESSION. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. net. 
Contents: The Divine Potter Moulding the Nations—The Return of t 
Jews to Palestine—The Four Worid-Empires foretold by the Prophet Dan 
—The Downfall of the Turkish Empire—The Desolation and Restoration 
yates The posal Coming of Christ. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


Christmastime and the War. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. net. 

Four Addresses for Christmastide and the War. One for Christmas Da 
two for the Sunday after Christmas (one for Morning and one for Evening 
and one for New Year’s Eve. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


Palestine and the War: With 16 illustrations, includi 
one War Map, bird’s-eye views, and 4 maps indicating the journe 
of Our Lord during His Ministry. 

This new book by the Author of ' Prophecy and the War,” now in its eigh 
edition, deals with the conquest of Palestine. With the help of the Mag 
and the description of the physical features of the country, and the tow! 
arranged in alphabetical order, it is hoped that those who read this bo 
will be able to follow the events of the Palestine campaign with deep 
thoughts than simply the conquest of the Holy Land, misruled as it has be 
by a Mohamniedan Power. 
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ymorial Service for the Fallen. Compiled by the Rev. F. 
L. H. MiıLLaRD, Vicar of St. Aidan’s, Carlisle. A Short Service for the 


Commemoration of the faithful departed, with special Hymn. For 
use in Parish Churches. łd., or 3s. per 100. 





fice of Intercession (An). Compiled by the late BisHop 
ALAN BECHER WEBB. For use during the War. 4d., or 3s. per 100. 





) God our Strength.” By BisHop BoyD CARPENTER, Canon 
of Westminster. Itis published set to St. Peter’s tune; also toa 
specially composed tune ‘“‘ 1914,’’ by Sir Henry Wood. 

With Music—St. Peter’s tune, 1d., or Is. od. per 25. 
ir. ——-Sir Henry Wood’s tune, 1d., or 1s. od. per 25. 
The words separately, 4d., or 1s. 6d. per 100. 

‘his fine Hymn, as sung at Westminster Abbey and in many hundreds of 

irches in town and country, is entirely suitable for use at any and all 

es during the continuance of the War. 


) Lord of Life.” By the Rev. A. V. MacEE, Vicar of St. Mark's, 
Hamilton Terrace. A Hymn for the War—as sung at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral to the beautiful tune of ‘‘ Eternal Father ” (A. & M. 370). 
Words only, 4d., or 2s. per 100. 








raise the Lord of Harvest.” A hymn for Harvest Thanks- 
giving in War Time. Words only, $d., or ts. 6d. per 100. 





quiescant: By JounS.ARKwriGHT. With music (on card), 
Id., or 1s. gd. per 25. The words only, 3d., or 1s. 6d. per 100. 

“his beautiful little hymn, as sung at the Chapel Royal, is intended to be 

g kneeling. It is especially suitable for use at a Memorial Service in Com- 

moration of the fallen in the War. Set to music by Martin S. Skeffington. 





. Richard’s Prayer. For Soldiers, Sailors, and all Christians. - 
On folding card, with “ Ecco Homo.” 1d., or 3s. 6d. per 50. 


C. F. wrote from Flanders in Holy Week of last year: ‘‘ You would have loved to see how eager 
. officers and men were to be given a copy. . . . I wish I could have had 6,000 to give one to 
y man in the Brigade.” 





Till Prayer Prevail.” By JOHN S. ARKWRIGHT. A Hymn of 
Prayer for Victory. » Set to music by Martin S. Skeffington. 
With music (on card), 1d., or 1s. gd. per 25. 
The words only, 4d., or 1s, 6d. per 100, 
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OF 


SKEFFINGTON & SON, Ltd., 


d4, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2. 
(Dublishbers to this Majesty the Ring.) 
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Dart 1. 
SERMONS, SERMON NOTES and BOOKS. 


rFENERALLY SUITABLE AND HELPFUL TO THE CLERGY IN 
THE PREPARATION OF SERMONS, Erc., Etc. 





xiving up Ourselves to Thy Service: By the Late C. I. 

ATHERTON, Canon Missioner of Exeter. Fcap. 8vo, cloth; 2s. net. 

A Series of Instructions to Church Workers. (Preparation for Service ; 

zall to Service ; The Standing for Service ; Hindrances to Service ; Helps 
o Service; Reward of Service, etc.) 


[The Ladder of the New Life: By C. R. Batt, M.A., 
Late Vicar of All Saints, Peterborough ; Hon. Canon of the Cathe- 
dral; Rural Dean and Proctor in Convocation. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
Is. 6d. net. 

A help in the Spiritual Ascent from the Order of Nature to the Order of 
srace, illustrated by the symbolism of a Ladder. (Conviction of Sin— 

Xepentance—Faith—God’s Grace—The New Life, etc.) 


rhe Church of England and Her Endowments: By J. 
U.N. BarDpsLEY, M.A., Vicar and Rural Dean of Lancaster. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 2s. net. 

Six Sermons with special reference to the Welsh Disendowment Bill. 


By S. BARING GOULD, Rector of Lew Trenchard, North Devon. 


Village Preaching for a Year. First Series. TENTH 
IMPRESSION. 2 Vols. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 12s. net. 
VoL. I. separately, Advent to Whit-Sunday. Fcap. 8vo, 6s. net. 
Vort. II. separately, Trinity to Advent, Miscellaneous, also Twenty 
Sermon Sketches. Fcap. 8vo, 6s. net. 
A Complete Collection of Sixty-Five specially-written Short Sermons for 
ull the Sundays and Chief Holy Days of the Christian Year, Missions, Schools, 
darvest, Club, etc., with a supplement of Twenty Sermon Sketches. 


‘‘ Thoroughly excellent, and admirably calculated to excite the interest of a village congregation, 
vhile the great doctrines of the Christian Faith are ciearly and boldly set forth.’ —Guardtan. 

“ These brilliant sermons will be really valuable to the clergy, they suggest innumerable novel 
trains of thought, and their illustrations are lavish and singularly beautiful.”—Church Quarterly. 
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The Prodigal Son: By A. C. BUCKELL, M A, “Vicar 
St. Saviour’s, Ealing. SECOND IMPRESSION. Fcap 8v 
cloth, 2s. net. yi 

Six most picturesque Sermons, the various events being vividly describi 
in six scenes : 


Act I. The two Sons. Scene. A Home. 
» II. The far Country. = A Hotel. j 
» III. The Awakening. e A Pigsty. : 
» IV. The Reconciliation. s A Garden. | 
et atts 4d ee Pree. » I A Dining Room. r 
Ditto. 2 A Study. 


The Seven Words from the Cross: By H. E. BURDE: 
M.A., Vicar of St. Oswald’s, Chester. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. ne 
A practical set of simple Addresses on the Seven Words. 


‘ The treatment is quite simple and preachers may find some freshening thought in this lit 
volume.”’—Church Times. 


Meditations on Psalm CXIX: By the Late W. J. BUTLE! 
Dean of Lincoln. With a Preface by the late Edward King, D.L 
Bishop of Lincoln. SECOND IMPRESSION. Crown 8vo, clot 
3s. 6d. net. 
A Memorial Volume of Plain Sermons, including Twenty on Psalm CXIX 
a Sermon on Purity; also ‘‘ Peace at the Last,” being the last Sermc 
preached by Dean Butler. 


“ A very valuable and welcome legacy ; the subject is a noble one, and Dean Butler’s Meditatio 
have thrown a life into this Psalm and richly illustrated it in a way which will be helpful to many.” 
Church Quarterly Review. 

‘‘ The chief feature in this admirable book is its thorough reality and the fertility of thought a1 
expression which shed freshness and fullness on every page. Church Times. 


Works by the Late H. J. ‘WILMOT-BUXTON. 


The Life of Service. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. net. 

A Volume of Thirty Plain Sermons, including Four for Advent, Six fc 
Lent, Easter, Ascension, and many General Sermons. The MS. of the: 
Sermons was handed to Messrs. Skeffington shortly before the Author 
death, and is the last Volume from his pen which can ever be published. 


Bible By-ways. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 

A Volume of fifteen plain Sermons. These most excellent Sermons are th 
first of Two Collections which Mr. Wilmot-Buxton left in our hands at th 
time of his death. They are in all respects equal in interest and variety t 
any of the same Author’s former books. 


The Old Road. A New and Cheaper Edition. SECON] 
IMPRESSION. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 

A volume of Thirty Plain Sermons, including Four for Advent, Christma: 

Six for Lent, Good Friday, Easter, Whitsuntide, and many General Sermon: 


> Any congregation would welcome them. . We have read them with interest, and the co; 
viction that their power lies in their plain outspokenness. Church of Ireland Gazette. 


The Lights of Home. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 
A volume of Thirty Plain Sermons, including Four for Advent, Christma: 
Six for Lent, Easter, Ascension, and many General Sermons. 


“ Up-to-date, short, simple and eminently practical, sparkling with anecdote and apt illustration 
—Scottish Chronicle. 
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By the Late H. J. WILMOT-BUXTON (continued). 


Notes of Sermons for the Year. 2 Vols. Cloth, 12s. net. 
VoL. I. separately, Advent to SS. Philip and James Day, 6s. net. 
VoL. II. separately, Sunday after Ascension to S. Thomas Day, 6s. net. 
N.B.—A few copies of Parts 2, 3 and 4 still remain on hand, price in 
paper wrapper, each part, 2s. net. 

Eighty original Short Sermons for the Sundays, the Chief Holy Days, and 
all the Saints’ Days of the Christian Year which, while forming complete 
Short Sermons in themselves, are arranged under a “Subject,” and three 
following “ Headings,” so that they can be amplified at the will of the 
Preachier. 

The Plan of these Sermon Notes differs from any of Mr. Buxton’s previous 
Volumes, and they will, it is hoped (including as they do all the Saints’ Days), 
form a most complete aid to the Preacher for the whole Christian Year. 

“ A most valuable book, brimful of suggestions.”—Homiletic Review. 


Prayer and Practice. SECOND IMPRESSION. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 
Sixty-one plain Sermons on the Collects for all the Sundays and the Chief 
Holy Days of the Christian Year and some Special Occasions. The Publishers 
call special attention to this most excellent and practical series of Sermons. 


“ Where does Mr. Buxton manage to find all the stories he puts into his sermons ? Many of them 
are very good and appropriate. They are most useful—the teaching is sound and the lessons not 
forced.” —The Church Times. i 

‘“ There is an evident earnestness, a simplicity of language, a wealth of illustration, and a pressing 
home of the truths of the Gospel. Will be useful and profitable either to the general reader or to the 
preacher in search of ideas.”—Church Family Newspaper. 


Day by Day Duty. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 
A Volume of Thirty Plain Sermons, including Four for Advent, Christmas, 
the Sundays in Lent, Eastertide, Harvest, and many General Sermons. 


“ Let every man read them, and the writing of Sermons will be easier.’ — Expository Times. 
‘“ Another volume by a writer always worth reading.’’—Church Times. 


Bible Object Lessons. A New and Cheaper Edition. SECOND 
IMPRESSION. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 
A Volume of Thirty Plain Sermons, including Four for Advent, Six for 
Lent, Christmas, Easter, etc., etc., and many General Sermons. 


“ These Sermons have sound doctrine, copious illustrations, and excellent moral teaching. They 
are particularly suited for Village Congregations.’’—Church Times. 3 

‘“ These Sermons on divine object lessons are justly published, for they are infused with a spirit of 
sensible as well as devotional churchinanship, with simple practical teaching. Mr. Buxton is a 
recognized master of the simple and devotional.’’—Guardian. 


Common Life Religion. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 

A Voluine of Thirty Plain Sermons, including Four for Advent, New Year, 
Six for Lent, also Easter, Ascensiontide, All Saints’ Day, Harvest Festival, 
and many General Sermons. This most excellent Volume of Plain Sermons 
offers words of counsel on the every day duties of Common Life. They are 
not intended to be merely a Sunday Exercise, but a daily help throughout 
the week amid the cares and occupations of this working’day world. 


“Clearly put, pointed, forcible . . . and we are only doing a kindness to congregations . . . in 
recommending such model discourses to the often overtaxed clergyman.” —Bookseller. 


The Life of Duty. NINTH IMPRESSION. 2 Vols. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 12s. net. . 
VoL. I. separately, Advent to Whit-Sunday, 6s. net. 
VoL. II. separately, Trinity to Advent and Miscellaneous, 6s. net. 
A Year’s Plain Sermons on the Gospels or Epistles. A complete course of 
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Churchmanship and Labour: By various Authors. Edi 
by the Rev. W. H. Hunt. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 
Twenty-eight Sermons on Social and other pressing needs and subjects of 
the day. Among the contents of this remarkable and most excellent volume 
are : Three Sermons by Canon Scott Holland—Five Sermons on ‘‘ The Lerd’s 
Prayer,” by Rev. Percy Dearmer, M.A.—Five Sermons on “ The Church 
and the Labour-Party Question,” by Rev. F. Lewis Donaldson—Three 
Sermons by Rev. P. N. Waggett—Five Sermons by Rev. Conrad Noel, on 
the “City of God ’’—Five Addresses by Hon. G. W. E. Russell, M.A., on 
‘Social Churchmanship ’—Two Sermons on “ Growth,” by Canon A. W. 
Jephson. 


“ The book is intensely interesting, for the authors are all men who have aright to be heard, The 
Sermons are addressed to rich and poor alike, and are all in strenuous earnest. Bee se: Mall Gazette. 





Some Penitents of Scripture: By the late G. A. COBBOLD. 
Author of ‘‘ Tempted Like as We are.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. net. 

This book, showing as it does various aspects of that wide subject, 
‘““ Repentance,” should prove especially useful to the Clergy during the 
Season of Lent. 

The first address is a powerful appeal and a clear setting forth of the 
meaning of a true repentance. 

In the other six addresses the author dwells in a very original and practical 
way on various notable repentances recorded in Holy Scripture.. 


A Thousand Thoughts for Practical Preachers: By 

F. St. JOHN CORBETT, Fellow of the Royal Society of Literature. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, §s. net. g- 

The book contains one hundred subjects arranged in alphabetical order. 

Under each subject is a suggested Text, and ten suitable thoughts or illus: 

trations to brighten the Sermon. The quotations are from Preachers and 
Teachers in every age. 


‘“ The volume should be found exceedingly useful by busy men, as the ‘ Thoughts ’ are always to thi 
point and helpful.”—Church Family Newspaper. A 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


A Thousand Things to Say in Sermons. THIRD 
IMPRESSION. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 

This most helpful and valuable book of more than 350 pages is one te 
materially facilitate the preparation of extempore and written sermons. It 
contains no less than one hundred subjects, alphabetically arranged. Under 
each subject will be found a suggested Text and Ten Things to Say in the 
form of Illustrations, Anecdotes, and Quotations from Standard Works and 
Illustrious Preachers. Among the 100 subjects are such as: Baptism— 
Character — Holy Communion — Doubt — Faith — Forgiveness — Harvest — 
Marriage—Obedience—Prayer—Sacrifice—Sin— Warfare—Work—Workshop 
etc., etc. 

‘ A well-chosen collection of anecdotes, sentiments and short quotations from prose and poetr: 
under a hundred alphabetical headings with a text suggested for each.’’—Times. 


“t Not only full of well-selected matter, but with some of the choicest bits of modern speakers anc 
writers, the field of selection being both broad and long.’’—Church Times. 


The Mind of Christ Crucified: By H. CoNGREVE HORNE 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 
A consideration of The Seven Last Words, and their special significance 
in time of War. These beautiful Addresses will be invaluable during Len! 
and Holy Week. 
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The Men of the Passion: By T. W. CraFrer, D.D., Vicar 
of All Saints’, Cambridge. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. net. 

A Series of Holy Week Addresses, including “ The Friends—The Enemies 
—The Betrayer—The Judges—The Friends in Death—The Friends after 
Death—The Men of the Resurrection.” These Addresses form a complete 
course for use during the Sundays in Lent or the Days of Holy Week. 





BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
The Women of the Passion. SECOND IMPRESSION. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. net. 

A Series of Holy Week Addresses, including : ‘‘ The Blessed Virgin—Mary 
of Bethany—The Daughters of Jerusalem—Pilate’s Wife—Mary Magdalene 
and her Companions,” etc. 

“ Marked by great freshness, point and originality of conception. We highly commend them.’’ 


—Church of Ireland Gazette. 
‘“ Admirable studies.”—Church Times. 


The Country Pulpit: By J. A. CRAIGIE, M.A., Vicar of 
Otterford. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. net. 

This volume of Village Sermons includes Four for Advent, Christmas, 
Epiphany, Six for Lent, Good Friday, Easter, Trinity, All Saints, Harvest 
Festival, and some General Sermons. 

“ We feel convinced that these sermons were listened to, and that their author will be heard of 
again.’’—National Church. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


The Parable of the Prodigal. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 
Nine Sermons for Ash Wednesday, the Six Sundays in Lent, Good Friday 
and Easter Day. 


“í Characterised by much freshness of style, the book has a ring of absolute confidence and thorough 
earnestness.” Church of Ireland Gazette. 





Kindness to Animals. Stitched pamphlet 8vo, Is. net. 
A Piain Sermon suitable for S.P.C.A. Appeals on the Fourth Sunday after 
Trinity. 


Beyond the Gate: By the Right Rev. LIONEL P. CRAWFuRD, 
Bishop of Stafford. Author of ‘‘ The Transfiguration.” SECOND 
IMPRESSION. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 

Seven Addresses on the Future Life. I. The Gate of Death—II. Com- 
panionship and Welcome—III. Purification and Progress—IV. Activities 
and Ministries—V. Union and Communion—VI. Joy and Felicitv—VII. The 
Resurrection Body. These Addresses are full of help and comfort for those 
in sorrow or bereavement. 


Instructions on the Collects: By the late L. M. DALTON 
M.A., Vicar of St. Gabriel’s, Canning Town, E. 2 Vols. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 

VoL. I., Advent to Whit-Sunday, 3s. net. 
VoL. Il., Trinity to Advent, 3s. net. 
For the whole year, Sundays and Saints’ Days. Including also the Collects 
for Mattins and Evensong, and all those in the Holy Communion Office. 
Ninety-one Instructions in all. 


_ ‘. These instructions supply a good deal of material aad apt and fresh! Wustration. Tüy are sound 
in doctrine and edifying.’—Church Times. 
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BY THE SAME AUTHOR. ere 
Signposts in the “ Way.” Crown 8vo, cloth, Is. 6d. net. 


The signposts are notes suggested by the titles in one of Jeremy Drexel’s 
books. It is hoped they will be very helpful in Lenten Self-Examination as 
proofs of progress in the ‘‘ Way to the Celestial ae 

“ Very beautiful outlines.” —Homiletic Review. Ww 


The Service of the King: By A. Dera Crown 8vo 
cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 
Nine Addresses to Men, for Advent, Christmas, nat sl on Lent, Gooc 
Friday, Ascentiontide, Whitsuntide and Trinity. 





Addresses to Boys and Boy Scouts: By the Right Rev 
‘ G. F. CECIL DE CARTERET, Assistant Bishop of Jamaica. SECOND 
IMPRESSION. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 
Fourteen Addresses to Lads and Boy Scouts. Among the titles are. 
“What’s Wrong in Gambling,” “ How to Keep Fit,” “Chosen to be a 
Soldier,” “A Successful Runner,” etc. 


Christ’s Message in Times of Crisis: By E. C. Dewr 
sometime Vice-Principal of St. Aidan’s, Birkenhead. Crown 8vo 
cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 

A new collection of Twenty Sermons originally preached at St. Aidan’: 
College. A singularly interesting set of Addresses, twelve of which are or 
subjects connected with THE WAR and with the great NATIONAL MISSION 
They will be found very useful and valuable at the present time. 


Sunshine in Religion: By F. Douerty, M.A., Vicar o 
Wilsden. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 

A volume of fourteen general Sermons, including four Harvest Sermons 
Among the titles are: Sunshine in Relizion, Self-Dedication, Two Searching 
Questions, Christ’s Seeming Inditicrence, The Bright and Morning Star 
God’s Benefits, The Earth a Teacher, The Giver of All. 

Popular Hymns: Their Authors and Teaching: By th 
late Canon Duncan, Vicar cf St. Stephen’s, Newcastle-on-Tyne 
New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. net. 

A Series of thirty-six Sermons on the most popular hymns, first preachec 
on Sunday evenings at St. Stephen’s, Newcastle-on-Tyne, and are publishec 
in answer to any requests. 


“ This book should have a wide circulation. . . . Most interesting and most charming, appealin 
to people cf all ages.” —Academy, 


The Future Life in the Light of Ancient Wisdom anc 


Modern Science: By Louis ELBE. Crown 8vo, 6s. net 

This is a long work of over 110,000 words of rare ability and merit. It ha 
gone into 120 Editions in France, and should be in great demand in thi 
country. 

Our reader expressed the opinion that it would be a crime and a loss t 
English Literature not to publish it in this country. As a book of Christia 
evidence it should prove invaluable; many a teacher after truth will D 
afforded light, whilst many a waverer from the faith of his forefathers shouk 
once again return to the old paths. 

It is written in a fair and just spirit, and there is nothing in it which am 
fair-minded individual sceptic or Christian of any sect or religious persuasio: 
can possibly object to. 
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Recognition in Eternity: By the late CANON FLEMING, Vicar 
of St. Michael’s, Chester Square. Sixty-Ninth Thousand. White 
cloth, 2s. net. 

A Sermon preached at Sandringham on the Death of the Duke of Clarence. 
to which is added a touching little anecdote by H.M. Queen Alexandra 

Published by command. 





The Writing on the Sky: By Davip Ross FoTHERINGHAM, 
M.A., F.R.A.S., Vicar of Charing, Kent. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
3s. 6d. net. 

A volume of Nineteen Sermons, including Advent, Epiphany, Septua- 
gesima, Lent, Trinity, and General Sermons. They are Sermons of greai 
originality, and very suitable for large mixed congregations. They are 
couched in vivid and picturesque language. 


Canon ScoTr-HoLianp writes: ‘‘ I am quite delighted with your Sermons. I think I have reac 
them all with greatest refreshment and joy ; they speak with great freshness and beauty, and ough 
to reach a great number of people.” 


Tears: By J. H. Fry, sometime Rector of Osgathorpe. A New 
and Cheaper Edition of this beautiful little book. Fcap. 8vo 
cloth, 2s. net. 

Ten Sermons for Lent and Easter Day. (The Tears of the Penitent Woman 
of Esau; of S. Peter; of Jesus at the Grave of Lazarus, over Jerusalem, ir 
Gethsemane ; of Mary Magdalene at the Sepulchre ; No More Tears, etc.) 

“ These Sermons possess the threefold merit of brevity, strength, and originality." ——Church Times 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
The Church of England, every a true branch of the Catholic 


Church, and never a part of the Church of Rome. Five Lectures 
A Revised and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, paper boards, Is. net 


Echoes: By J. M. GATRILL, sometime Vicar of All Saints’ 
Stanway. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 

Some words pertaining to the Kingdom of God. A Volume of Twenty 

four Sermons, including Advent, Christmas, Circumcision, Sexagesima 

Passion Sunday, Palm Sunday, Easter, Whit Sunday, All Saints, All Souls, etc 


The Rev. S. BArinGc Goutp in a Preface says: ‘*. . . it would be hard to find better types o 
Sermons as Patterns by which young preachers should form their style.” 


The Ladder of Prayer: By M. GILEs. Crown 8vo, cloth 
2s. 6d. net. 
A Series of Addresses on Prayer, including a complete set on The Lord’s 
Prayer. These Meditations deal with many aspects of Public and Private 
Prayer, also with Fasting and Almsgiving. 


Good Friday Addresses: By Dr. C. J. RipGEway, Bishop 
of Chichester; VERY REv. Provost HENRY ERSKINE HILL; REv. 
Canon C. Lu. Ivens; and the Rev. CHARLES E. NEWMAN. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. net. 
These Four Short Addresses are specially written either for use with the 
“ One Hour” Service, described on p. 40, or at any other Good Friday 
Service ; two of them include very brief but complete Meditations on the 
Seven Last Words, and ‘will be invaluable for Holy Week and Good Friday. 
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Our Lenten Warfare: By H. L. Goupce, D.D., Canon o: 
Ely. With Special Foreword by the Bishop of London. THIRI | 
EDITION. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 

Nine Sermons for Ash Wednesday, the Six Sundays in Lent, Good Friday 
and Easter Day. These most valuable and specially written Addresses dea 
with the Lenten Warfare of the Soul against Sin, in connection: with the 
lessons of the Great War. 


The Bisnop oF Lonpon says: ‘‘ This excellent little book will commend itself by its own merit 
The whole idea of the new Christian soldier as we understand him in the light of the war is so cleark 
worked out, without one superfluous word, that ‘ he who runs may read.’ If I may, however, pici 
out one chapter out of the rest, I would ‘choose that on ‘ The New Army.’ The teaching of thi 
chapter is VITAL.” 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
Thoughts for Dark Days. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


The purpose of these excellent sermoris is to bring out the value of the 
Epistle of St. James in this present time of strain and difficulty. The write: 
believes that St. James wrote in circumstances very similar to our own, anc 
that his teaching is in many instances exactly that which we require. The 
sermons are arranged as a course for Lent and Easter, and contain ar 
exposition of almost every important passage in the Epistle. 


Faith and Diligence: (2 St. Peter i. to v., R.V.). By the late 
ANDREW E. P. Gray. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 
A Collection of Forty Sermons by the late Andrew E. P. Gray, M.A, 
F.S.A., Rector of Wallasey. 


a “ They belong to the best class of sermons . . . thoughtful, practical and stimulating.” —Nationa 
hurch. 


Religion in Many Aspects: By H. W. GrEsswELL, Recto: 
of Wendlebury, Oxon. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 
An original volume of Sermons. 
‘f This book will form a valuable addition to a collection of Sermons.” —Church Family Newspaper 


Do Out the Duty : Short Studies in the Life of the Spirit. By th 
late W, AIDAN NEWMAN Hatt, F.R.G.S. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net 
Twenty Sermons. 


‘ We can well believe that these Addresses caused the hearers to think and talk about them. Th 
importance of duty well done is repeatedly insisted upon.” —Church Family Newspaper. 


The Boys and Girls of the Bible: By the late JOSEPE 


HammonpD, LL.B. Two Volumes of Sermons. 
Two Vors., Crown 8vo, cloth, 12s. net. 
VoL. I., Old Testament, 6s. net. 
VoL. II., New Testament, 6s. net. 
These Sermons will be found brimful of interest and instruction, anc 
nearly all of them are specially adapted to interest and instruct mixed con 
gregations, to whom most of them were primarily addressed. 


_ “These sermons deserve a wide welcome. They are direct, plain, even homely, but never fa’ 
intact and dignity.” —S pectator. 
“ Especially strong and delightful instructions.’’—Church Review. 


The Preacher Prepared: By the late Dr. J. W. HARDMAN 
SECOND IMPRESSION. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 

A complete set of Short, Plain Sermons, including all the Sundays anc 
chief Holy Days of the Christian Year. A new edition of this book, whic] 
has not hitherto been reprinted since its first appearance. The Sermons ar 
short, full of illustration and anecdote, and in every respect as valuable a 
Dr. Hardman’s other popular works. — 
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a A d ad 
: BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


Stories and Teaching on the Mattins and Evensong. 
SEVENTH IMPRESSION. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 

A book to make those Services plain to the old and interesting to the young. 
This book contains an enormous amount of material for the Preacher, the 
Teacher, and the Catechist. A new and cheaper edition. 

“ It teems with a rich fund of pithy and pointed illustrations and anecdotes.” —National Church, 


The Parson’s Perplexity. (See Skeffington’s Sermon Library, 
p. 23.) Crown &vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


The Ten Commandments in the XXth Century. By 
the Very Rev. Dr. Hart, Dean of St. John’s Cathedral, Denver. 
THIRD IMPRESSION. Crown 8vo, ts. net. 
A Series of plain and most striking addresses on the Ten Commandments. 
“ A most serviceable, wholesome, illuminating little work.” —Standard. 
Harvest and Flower Festival Sermons. Including Five 
Harvest and Three Flower Sermons. By Revs. J. HAMMOND, 
J. B. C. Murpuy, WiLmot-BuxTon, J. Rooker and C; WHALEY. 
SECOND IMPRESSION. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 





Harvest Sermons. Twenty-two by various authors. (See 
Skeffington’s Sermon Library, p. 23.) Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


Notes of Sermons for the Sundays and Holy Days of the 
Christian Year, with Notes of Eight Mission Instructions, etc. By 
the late GEORGE W. HERBERT, sometime Vicar of St. Peter’s, 
Vauxhall. New and Cheaper Edition (FOURTH IMPRESSION). 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. net. 

A really excellent, comprehensive, and invaluable volume of Sermon 

Notes for the whole year. 

“ These notes astonish us by their fullness, their methodical presentation of truth, their wealth of 
detail. Every one of them seems to contain enough material for three or four sermons. Such a book 


is worth hundreds of the volumes of sermons which pour from the press, and we commend it to the 
attention of the younger clergy.” —Church Times. 


The Parables of Redemption: By HENRY ERSKINE HILL, 
M.A., Provost of St. Andrew’s Cathedral, Aberdeen. Fcap. 8vo, 
cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 

Thirteen Sermons for Lent and Easter, including Six on the Prodigal Son, 
also The Lost Sheep—The Lost Coin—The Procession to Calvary—The Three 
Crosses—The Resurrection—The Groups round Jesus. A most interesting 
and valuable set of sermons. 

““We commend these for Lent reading.” —The Guardian. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
The Parables of the Advent. SECOND IMPRESSION. 


Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. net. 

Eight Sermons, with Introductory Chapter on Advent and Modern Thought. 
The Parables are: The Faithful Servant—The Ten Virgins—The Talents— 
The Sheep and Goats. ‘There are also Sermons for Christmas Eve, Christmas 
Day and New Year’s Eve. 
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The Seven Parables ¥of the ‘Kingdom. 33SECON: 
IMPRESSION. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. net. By H. E. Hirte. 
Sermons on the Parable of the Sower, The Tares, The Mustard Seed, TI 
Leaven, The Hidden Treasure, The Pearl of Great Price, The Draw Net. 


“ Thoroughly practical and eminently helpful expositions of the ‘ Parables of the Kingdom.’ Th 
are fresh and vigorous.” —Church Family Newspaper. a 


Present Day Paragraphs: By the late A. W. HOOPE: 
M.A., sometime Vicar of St. Mark’s, Woodcote, Purley. . Wi 
Preface by the Lord Bishop of Southwark. Crown 8vo, clot 
2s. net. l 
„4 Second Series of Addresses by the Author of “ Social Graces.” Amoi 
the contents are: Suffering’s Reason and Use—Godďd’s Requirements- 
Quietness of Mind—The Other Side, etc. The volume includes a Portra 
and Memoir of the Author. 





Sermons from Advent to Trinity:. By the late C. V 
HoystEp, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. i 

This volume contains a connected series of 33 Sermons for all the Sunda; 
from Advent to Trinity, also Christmas Day, etc. They will be found pra 


tical, interesting and useful. 





In Due Season. A volume of Harvest and Flower Sermon 
by the Revs. WiLtmot-BuxTon, BisHop C. J. RIDGEWAY, CANC 
Duncan, J. Hastocu Potter, Pacer Davies, F. St. Jon 
CORBETT, etc., etc. Crown 8vo, cloth. 2s. net. 


“ All these sermons are very well suited for the occasions for which they are written.” —Guardie 
“ Carefully-prepared and well-thought-out addresses.” —Church Family Newspaper. 


The Path of Salvation: By C. Li. Ivens, M.A., Ho: 
Canon of Wakefield and Vicar of Sowerby Bridge. SECON 
IMPRESSION. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. net. 

Seven Mission Sermons. Contents: 1. Myself; 2. My Sins; 3. M 

Saviour ; 4. My Salvation; 5. My Hindrances ; 6. My Helps; 7. My Futur 

A Course of Sermons adapted for Advent or Lent. 





BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


Nine Addresses to Men and Three Addresses t 
Women. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. net, 

A Series of Sermons on most varied and interesting subjects, e.g. : ‘“‘ Cour 
ship and Marriage—The Self-Assertive Temper—Cheerfulness—Sunda 
Observance ’’—with Three Special Addresses to Women on ‘ Their Wor. 
im the Family, in the Church, in Society, etc. 

‘‘ Couched in simple and direct language, these Addresses are full of sympathy with the conditi 


and needs of the working classes, and show an understanding of their outlook on life. The Address 
to women are specially sympathetic and practical.” —Nottingham Guardian. 


Addresses to Men: With Preface by the Lord Bishop « 
Wakefield. THIRD IMPRESSION. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. net. 
A volume of very striking and practical Addresses to Men, as being calc 
lated to supply a greatly felt want. 
BisHop Eprn says: ‘‘ Canon Ivens’ simple, outspoken, and direct addresses are specimens 
those which he is in the habit of giving at his well-known Men’s Services. They will be found valuab 


both to young clergy who are learning how to address men, and to men of all degrees who are tryir 
to fight Christ’s battle in a world of increasingly subtle temptations.” 
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Hymns and Their Singers: By the late M. H. JAMES, 
LL.D., recently Vicar of St. Thomas’s, Hull. SECOND IMPRES- 

8 SION. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. net. $ 

= Series of Twenty-one Sermons on most popular Hymns. 

These most original Sermons deal not only with the meaning of the woras, 
but are full of interesting information as to the Authorship and History of 
the various Hymns. 

“t We gladly commend this book as at once profitable and interesting.” —Scottish Chronicle. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


A Sermon for Empire Day: “Our Great Inheritance.” 
Stitched Pamphlet. 1s. net. 


Village Sermons on Uncommon Texts: By RussELL H. 
JEFFREY, Vicar of Shipton (Salop). Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 
This very original volume includes no less than twenty-five Sermons 
expressly suitable for Village Congregations, for the most part on compara- 
tively unconimon texts which are not frequenly used. They include Advent, 
Christmas, Epiphany, the three Sundays before Lent, also Lent, Good Friday, 
and many General Sermons. 


On the Way Home: By W. HENRY Jones, Author of “At 
the Foot of the Cross.’ THIRD IMPRESSION. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 4s. 6d. net. l 
. Sixty Short Sermons for Life’s Travellers, for all the Sundays and Chief 
Holy Days in the Christian Year. 
“We believe that everyone on reading these short Addresses will agree with us in the high opinion 
we have formed of them. They are replete with anecdotes drawn from life, and such as are calculated 
to fix the attention of homely folk for whom especially they are intended. Written as they are bya 


Priest of the Diocese of Lincoln, they breathe much of that spirit of love which one has learned to 
associate with that favoured see.”’—Church Times. 





a re 


Joy in Harvest. SECOND IMPRESSION. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
26. net: 

A volume of Harvest Thanksgiving Sermons (together with a Flower 
Sermon). It includes sermons by The Very Rev. S. Reynolds Hole, late 
Dean of Rochester, Bishop C. J. Ridgeway, Rev. G. Wingfield Hunt, Rev. 
J. H. Skrine, Rev. S. C. Lowry, Rev. Harry Wilson, Rev. S. E. Cottam. 


The Unforgiveable Sin, and other Sermons: By D. F.K. 
KENNEDY-BELL, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 
A Series of Fourteen Addresses, including Four for Lent, Three for Easter, 
and Seven on General Subjects. 


By VIVIAN R. LENNARD, M.A., Rector of Lowey Heyford (Oxon). 


Gur Ideals. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 
Twenty-two Addresses to Men on Human Life and Conduct, and subjects 
connected with every-day life. 








Woman: Her Power, Influence and Mission. With 
Preface by the Countess of Jersey. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 
Twenty-one Sermons on Woman’s Mission, Feminine Characteristics. 
Parental Influence, Education, Attitude of Christ towards Children, Jewish 
Heroines, also an address in commemoration of Her Most Gracious Majesty 
Jueen Victoria. ‘ 
“ Should prove helpful to many a woman, giving her a high conception of her sphere, her responsi- 
bilities and duties, her powers and her privileges. The book is inspiring, cncouraging and com- 
orting.”—Church Family News, ; 
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The Longer Lent. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. = 

Fourteen Addresses from Septuagesima to Easter, including tw F 

Day and one for St. Matthias. These Sermons forın a complete Manu: 
the Preacher for the Sundays and Holy Days from Septuagesima to Eas 

“We can warmly commend the little volume . . . very earnest and practical.!’—Church Fam ly 

Newspaper. A DEA | 


all 





Passiontide and Easter. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. | 
Thirteen Addresses, including Palm Sunday, Holy Week, Good Friday 
Eastertide and Low Sunday. Bir 

“ They are simple, direct, helpful.”—The Church Family Newspaper. rA 
Mates but practical and vigorously expressed, they are to be commended.” The Nationa 


Harvest-tide. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. J 
A series of Twelve Sermons for Harvest Festivals. Very varied, to suit 
different places and circumstances. 
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Sundays and Seasons; By H. LILientHaL, M.A. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 5s. net. ag 

Volume of Twenty-eight Sermons, including Four for Advent, Christmas, 
Epiphany, Ash Wednesday, Six for Lent, Good Friday, Three for Easter, | 
Ascension, Whitsunday, Trinity, All Saints’ Day, and General Sermons. | 
4 4 T sermons will be welcomed by all lovers of devotional literature.” —Church of rele 
AZELLE. i at 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
Seven Times He Spake. SECOND IMPRESSION. Crown, 


8vo, cloth, 2s. net. 
A Set of Addresses on the Seven Last Words. These powerful and original” 
Addresses will indeed be welcomed by those who know the Author’s previous | 


~ 


book, “ Some Actors in Our Lord’s Passion.” 

Some Actors in Our Lord’s Passion, with Preface by the 
Right Rev. Bishop Clarke, D.D. FIFTH IMPRESSION. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 

A Course of Lent Sermons (Judas—Peter—Caiaphas—Pontius Pilate- 
Herod—Barabbas) together with Two special additionai Sermons, viz., 
“ The Meaning of the Cross,” for Good Friday, and ‘‘ Christ’s Resurrection,” 
for Easter Day. : . a 

Bishop CLaRke writes: “‘ The characters stand before us with wondrous vividness. . . . I wish 
that these discourses might be read in every parish during Lent, for they have touched me more 
deeply than any sermons I have ever read. They must appeal to the young, as well as to the matu re 
mind, because of their simplicity and dramatic interest, and they will be listened to by a class of - 
people who are not ordinarily moved by appeals froin the pulpit.” ' 

“Excellent sermons, well fitted to hold the attention of a congregation. They are dramatic in 


treatment . . . and Mr. Lilienthal’s sermons should do much to quicken the interest of his hearers iu i 
the marvellous scenes which the Church brings before us at Passiontide.”—Church Times. 0 


OO an 

What Shall I Say?: By H. W. Littrte. FOURTH IM- | 
PRESSION. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. ) 

102 Outline Addresses, including Temperance, Thrift and Social Topics, 
with an Appendix of 85 Anecdotes, etc., to illustrate Sermons and Addresses 
generally. . 


The Work of the Holy, Spirit: By S. C. Lowry, Vica 


of St. Bartholomew’s, Southsea. FOURTH IMPRESSION. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. net. 


Thirteen Sermons, with an Appendix of Notes for Bible Readings. 
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Short Village Homilies: By F. L. H. MILLARD, M.A., Vicar 


of St. Aidan’s, Carlisle. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 

A Series of short and simple Sermons, specially adapted during these times 
for Villages and Evening Addresses in large towns. They include Four for 
Advent, Christmas Day, New Year’s Eve, Six Sundays in Lent, Bereaved, 
a Memorial Sermon, Harvest Festival, and several specially for use during 
the War. 

They are thoroughly interesting, practical sermons of a Mission type for 
villagers and for evening services in large towns. 


Mission Preaching for a Year. Edited by the Rev. 
W. HeENry Hunt. A New and Cheaper Edition. FOURTH 
THOUSAND. 2 Vols. Crown 8vo, cloth, tos. net. 

Vor. I. separately, Advent to Whitsunday, 5s. net. 
VoL. II. separately, All the Sundays in Trinity and many occasional, 
5s. net. 

A Series of Eighty-six Original Mission Sermons for every Sunday and the 
Chief Holy Days of the Christian Year. 

Sermons from nearly all the most experienced and trusted Mission Preachers 
of the day, as the following List of Names abundantly shows: Archbishop 
of York; Bishops of London, Manchester, Chichester, Birmingham ; Bishop 
Ingham; Deans of Bristol and Bangor; Canons Hay Aitken, Atherton, 
Barnett, Body, Scott Holland, Lester; Archdeacons Sinclair, Madden and 
Taylor ; The Revs. W. Black, F. M. Blakiston. H. J. Wilmot-Buxton, Robert 
Catterall, W. H. Hunt, A. V. Magee, A. H. Stanton, P. N. Waggett, John 
Wakeford, Paul Bull, A. J. Waldron, Cyril Bickersteth, etc. etc. 

The whole work probably constitutes the most complete manual of Mission 


Preaching ever published. 
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VoLUME I. contains 41 Sermons, from Advent to Whitsunday. 

VoLUME II. contains 45 Sermons, for all the Sundays in Trinity and many 
occasional (e.g., All Saints’—Holy Communion—Harvest Thanksgiving— 
Sunday School Workers—Flower Service—Service for Men—Service for 
Women—Home and Foreign Missions—Temperance—Sunday Observance 
— Funeral Sermon—Opening of an Organ—Social Clubs—Empire Sermon, etc. 


“ Contains a large number of really excellent Mission Sermons from a large number of preachers. 
A careful examination assures us that it will supply suggestions and indicate methods of real value.” 
—Church Times. , 


By DR. ALFRED G. MORTIMER. 


The Development of Worship in the Rites and 


Ceremonies of the Church. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 
Is. 6d, net. 
Four Sermons preached in St. Mark’s, Philadelphia. 


100 Miniature Sermons for the Year. New and Cheaper 
Edition. THIRD THOUSAND. 2Vols. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 

VoL. I. separately, Advent to Trinity, 3s. net. 
VoL. II. separately, Trinity to Advent and all the Saints’ Days, 3s. net. 

On the Epistles and Gospels for all the Sundays, Saints’ Days and Holy 
Days. 

For each Sunday in Advent and Lent there are Two Sermons. These 
most interesting Outlines consist of an Introduction, A Subject, Three 
separate ‘’Points,” and A Conclusion. They are so full and clear that they 
might be used as they stand when a very Short Serinon is required, or they 
may be amplified at will by the Preacher. 
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e outlines are wonderfully clear and at the same time thoroughly practical.” —Church in the 
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By DR. ALFRED G. MORTIMER (continued). 


The Last Discourses of Our Lord., in Forty Addresses 
or Readings. New and Cheaper Edition. THIRD THOUSAND 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 4 
The Publishers call special attention to this Manual of Preaching, Reading 


or Meditation. 

“ Among the most sublime utterances of Our Blessed Lord are His Last Discourses delivered partlı 
in the Upper Chamber and partly in some place on the way to Gethsemane. They were addressec 
to the Eleven faithful Apostles, they are recorded by St. John, and they constitute at once Christ’: 
farewell and His final Revelation. Their interest for every Christian is profound and unique.”— 
Extract from the Preface. 

“ A beautiful exposition of St. John (chapters xiii. to xvii.), in which is shown that spiritual insigh 
which we have learned to expect from the Author.” —Church Times. 






Lenten Preaching. FOURTH THOUSAND. Crown 8vo 
cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 

A volume of Twenty Addresses, including Six on the Sunday Epistles for 
Lent, Six on the example of Our Lord (1. In Temptation; 2. In Prayer ; 
3. In Work; 4. In Suffering; 5. In Friendship; 6. In Death), and Eight 
Addresses on the Seven Last Words. % 

“ A Series of Sermons, all of which are admirable.”—Church Times. 


The Church’s Lessons for the Christian Year. 2 Vols. 
A New and Cheaper Edition. FIFTH THOUSAND. Crown 
8vo, cloth, gs. net. 

VoL. I. separately, Advent to 5th Sunday after Easter, 4s. 6d. net. 
VoL. II. separately, Ascension Day to Advent, 4s. 6d. net. i 
One Hundred and Twenty Sermons for the Year, being Sixty Sermons 
for the Sundays and chief Holy Days on Texts from the Old Testament 
Lessons, and Sixty Sermons on Texts from the New Testament, thus for 
a complete Year’s Sermons for Matins and Evensong. 


“We like the sermons very much. They are full of wholesome thought aud teaching, and very 
practical. We strongly recommend the clergy to give them to lay preachers, while the younger clergy 
themselves may pick up many a hint on the use of a text and choice of a subject.”—Church Times, 





The Spiritual Life in the Seven Last Words. THIRD 
IMPRESSION. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. net. 
A Set of Simple Addresses for Lent and the Three Hours’ Service, on Th 


Words from the Cross. | “aa 
t These plain sermons are very admirable.”—Churchwoman. 


In the Light of the Cross. Crown 8vo, cloth, bevelled 
boards, 2s. nef. Í 

A Series of Addresses on the Seven Last Words (Psalm xxxvi., 9.) For Lent, 
Holy Week, or the Three Hours’ Service, 


Tennyson’s “In Memoriam:” Its Message to the Bereaved 
and Sorrowful. By T. A. Moxon, M.A., Assistant Master of 
Shrewsbury School. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 7 

Six Addresses on the subject of Tennyson’s Poem in relation to the present 

War. The “ In Memoriam ” is a record of the poet’s gradual struggle from 
despair to faith, after the blow of the sudden death of his friend, A. H. 
Hallam. These addresses are specially composed to help the bereaved and 
sorrowful; they deal with the problems of Suffering, Death, Communion 
with the Departed, Faith and Hope, and the Message of Christ, as expressed 
by the late Lord Tennyson. This volume may be given to the bereaved ; 
it may di found useful for preachers and those who minister to the 
sorrowful. 
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By the late J. B. C. MURPHY, Chaplain to the’Forces. 


Jomely Words for Lifes Wayfarers. SEVENTH IM- 
PRESSION. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 
Twenty-Five Plain Sermons, including Advent, Christmas Day, End of 
he Year, Epiphany, Ash Wednesday, Lent, Good Friday, Ascension Day, 
Whitsunday, All Saints’ Day, Hospital Sunday, and General Sermons. 


A RECTOR IN THE MIDLANDS writes: ‘' These are perfect sermons for villagers, and calculated to do 
n enormous amount of good. A congregation that listens to such sermons is to be envied indeed.” 

ʻ Can be heartily praised. Never uninstructive and never dull. The sermons have force, direct- 
ess, actuality, with simplicity of stvle. Full of brightness and vivacity. Nobody could go to sleep 
rhere such sermons are delivered.”—Guardian, 


Till the Night is Gone. A New and Cheaper Edition. 
THIRD IMPRESSION. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 
A volume of Thirty Sermons, including Four for Advent, Christmas, Six 
or Lent, Good Friday, Easter, and many General Sermons. 


“ Sermons of a very straightforward and forcible kind, much wanted in the present day.”—National 
“hurch. 


Through Fast and Festival. SIXTH IMPRESSION. 
2 Vols. Crown 8vo, cloth, 12s. net. 
VoL. I. separately, Advent to Whitsunday, 6s. net. 
VoL. II. separately, Trinity to Advent, etc., 6s. net. 

A Complete Set of Sixty Plain Sermons for the Christian Year. Also 
sermons for Guild Anniversary, Choral Festival, Harvest Festival, and All 
saints’ Day. 

‘‘ They are excellent in every way.”—Church Times. 


‘* They are remarkably fresh, vigorous, and pointed compositions.” -——Guardian. 
** Really ‘ plain ’ sermons for the Christian Year.”—Literary Churchman. 


rhe Service of the Master. SECOND IMPRESSION. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 
Twenty-nine Plain Sermons, including Four for Advent, also Christmas 
Jay, Six for Lent, Easter Day, The Purification, Last Sunday of the Year, 
ind General Sermons. 


“ Practical admirable sermons in their clearness and directness of purpose, couched in simple, 
erse language, sufficiently illustrated by anecdote, and not too long.” —Church Times. 


Plain-Spoken Sermons. FOURTH IMPRESSION. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 

A volume of Twenty-eight Sermons, including Four for Advent, also 
christmas Day, Six for Lent, Good Friday, Easter, etc., also Sermons on 
Sonfirmation, on Almsgiving, on Gambling, etc. 

“The object of this volume is to provide addresses direct in expression, 
jain-spoken, and definite in teaching, and it is hoped that the Sermons will 
10t be found to contain anything which may not be freely spoken before a 
nixed congregation, either in towns or villages.” —Extract from Preface. 


rke Chain of Our Sins. FIFTH IMPRESSION. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. ; 
A Series of Nine Sermons for Ash Wednesday, all the Sundays in Lent, 
sood Friday and Easter Day. 


“ Simple, brightly-written addresses.” —Guardian. 
"The discourses are brief and simple, calculated not only to arrest, but to keep up attention,” 
terary Churchman. 


The Seed and the Soil. (See Skeffington’s Sermon Library, 
p. 22.) Crown 8vo, cloth; 2s. 6d. net. 
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The Journey of the Soul. (See Skelfington’s „Serr 


K ry 
Library, p. 23.) Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


Advent, Christmas and Other Sermons: By CHARLES E 
NEWMAN, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 

This volume includes Four Sermons for Advent, two for Christmas, reiii 

the End of the Year—Several for Lent, also Harvest and Hospital Jeras 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. at l 
The Bible in the Pulpit. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. net. 


A volume of Twenty-four Plain Sermons, including Advent, aee 
End of Year, New Year, Epiphany, Septuagesima, Lent, Palm Sunday 
Holy Week, Easter, sunday, after Ascension and Whitsuntide. 


A NORTHERN Vicar writes : ‘‘ Mr. Newman’s Sermons are splendid. Indeed I think they are ne 
best Sermons I ever came across. They have been most helpful to me.” “J 


The Power of Influence: By Euston J. Nurse, M.A., Rector: 
of Windermere. With Introduction by Bishop Harrison. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. a 
Twenty-two original Plain Sermons, among the titles of which are: ; 
Influence of the Bible—Of Evil—Of Good—Of Heroism—Of Hope—Of Love 
—Of Money—Of Prayer—Of Public Opinion—Of the Tongue—Of Sympa 
—Of the Holy Spirit. The volume also includes three Short Marriage | 
Addresses. K 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. ia 
Prophecy and the War. EIGHTH EDITION. Crown 8vo 


cloth, 3s. net. 3 
Seven Remarkable Prophecies on the War. This volume, which — 
proved so unusually striking and interesting, includes The Divine Pott 
Moulding the Nations—The Return of the Jews to Palestine—The four Wo 
Empires foretold by Daniel—The Downfall of the Turkish Empire— 
Desolation and Restoration of Jerusalem—-The Second Coming—The 
Millennium. Also an entirely New Chapter, entitled “ Armageddon ; oF 
The Coming of Antichrist.” i 


Helps and Hindrances to the Christian Life: By the 
late Francis E. PAGET. Advent to Whitsunday; Trinity 1 
Advent. (See Skeffington’s Sermon Library, p. 23.) Crown 8v 
cloth. Each Vol. 2s. 6d. net. 


Prayer the Sign-Post of Victory: Addresses written for 
January 6th, 1918, but eminently suitable for general use. By 

the Rev. Canon C. Li. Ivens, H. CONGREVE Horne and J. H. 
WILLIAMS. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. : 

This book contains five addresses, the chapter headings being: “ A Time 
Call to Prayer and Thanksgiving,” “ The King’s Command,” “ Prayerfulness,”’ 
‘“ Clearsightedness,”’ “ What the Crib reveals in Time of War,” and an 
‘ Appendix of Prayers.” 
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Shakespeare: A Tercentenary Sermon. By H. BY 


RAWNSLEY, M.A., Canon of Carlisle and Vicar of Cos 
Demy 8vo, sewed, Is. net. oho ia 


Village Sermons: By the late R. D. B. Rawnstey. Third 
Series. (See Skeffington’s Sermon Library, p. 23.) Crown gvo D. 
cloth, 2s: 6d. net. 
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The Lord and Giver of Life: By the VEN. I. RICHARDS, 
M.A., Archdeacon of Queenstown, New Zealand. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 2s. 6d. net. . 

Addresses on the Presence ot the Holy Spirit in the World and in the 
Church. Devotional Addresses with background of sound theological learn- 
ing. Full of teaching, written in a clear and forcible style, and illustrated 
from patriotic and other authors. The Holy Spirit in Creation, in the 
Incarnation, in the Church; the Spirit of Prayer, of Renewal . . . of Holiness. 





By the Right Rev. C. J. RIDGEWAY, Bishop of Chichester. 
In Paradise. SIXTH EDITION.. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. net. 


Intended to be helpful to those who are called in God’s love to pass ** through 

the Valley of Weeping.” i 

‘A very beautiful treatment of a difficult subject. We hope the book may find its way into the 
hands of all mourners ; it will give them consolation and encouragement.” —Church Times. 


The Mountain of Blessedness. FIFTH IMPRESSION. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 
A Series of Plain Addresses on the Beatitudes. 


How to Prepare for Confirmation. TWENTY-SIXTH 
THOUSAND. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 
A Complete Course of Preparatory Instructions for Candidates, in Eight 
Plain Addresses, each followed by a few Plain Questions. (The Questions, 
with suggested Prayers, are published separately, price 2d.) 


** Will be an invaluable help to the clergy, who, in these days of high pressure, have little time for 
preparation. The questions are also reprinted separately, in such a manner that each paper may be 
easily detached and given to the candidate after each corresponding instruction.” —Church Times. 


Meditations on the Seven Last Words. FOURTH 
IMPRESSION. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. net. 
THE ORDER OF SERVICE, separately, 4d., or 4s. per 100. 
A Set of Addresses for the Three Hours’ Service on Good Friday, with 
Complete Forms of Service, Prayers, Hymns and Versicles, etc. 
“ Short, reverential, practical and suggestive.” —Church Review. 


ili a ahah ll Res RS Ca) a T 
The Most Certain Fact in History: By T. P. RING, 
Rector of Rawmarsh, Sheffield. THIRD IMPRESSION. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 
eo a Series of Addresses on the Resurrection delivered to Working 
en. 


“ A simple, able and valuable work.’’—Natinal Church. 
“ The work deserves a wide circulation.” —Rock. 














Pearls of Peace: By Witi1am J Saint, Vicar of Watford, 
Northants. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. net. 
Twelve Short Addresses or Meditations. 


> A note of genuine sympathy runs through each chapter, for which many will thank the Author ” 
—Church Family Newspaper. 





Sermons for Empire Day. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. net.. 

A Collection of Seven Sermons, including three (one for Men, one for 
Women and one for Lads), by the Rev. Canon IvENS; one by Rev. J. A. 
CRAIGIE, one by Rev. V. R. LENNARD, one by Rev. R. G. St. JoHN DELL, 
and one for Children by Rev. J. H. SKRINE. 
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The Shakespeare Tercentenary: By J. P. Smawcròss, 
M.A. Author of “The Daily Biographer.” Demy 8vo, sewed, 





Is. net. l TA a 
_A Popular Address. > Ei 


The Pathway of the Cross: By G. T. SHETTLE, Rector of 
Wycliffe. With Introduction by the VEN. AkcHDEACON HopGson. — 

| Crown 8vo, Is. net. ` $ 
A set of Addresses and Devotions for ‘‘ The Three Hours,” with suggested — 
Hymns on the Seven Last Words. i. 


Mi 
“An admirably suggestive little book for those Clergy who are called upon to conduct the Three 
tours’ Service.” ——Church in West. | 7 


rhe Prayer Book in the Pulpit: By Jonn SINKER, Vicar 
of Lytham, Lancs. With Preface by the ARCHDEACON OF LAN- 
CASTER. SECOND EDITION. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. net. 

A Series of Valuable and Instructive Sermons on the Prayer Book Services — 
ind their Bible Authority, including explanations of the Morning Prayer, 
he Litany, the Burial Service; Three Sermons on the Apostles’ Creed, 
3aptism, Confirmation, Matrimony, Visitation of the Sick, and Holy Com- ` 
nunion. These Sermons will be found full of interest and practical use. * 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


[nto the Church’s Service. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3. 6d. net. | 
A Series of Fourteen Popular and Colloquial Addresses, including a Sermon ` 
on Death and Afterwards, also Sermons on Harvest, Reasons for going to or 
staying away from Church, the Case for Confirmation, Purity (for men), 

church Festival, etc. 
‘Excellent models of simple and effective preaching to practical men and women.” —Church 
mes. 
rhe Round of the Church’s Clock. With an Intro- 
duction by the Rigut Rev. G. H. S. WaLroLe, D.D., Lord Bishop 
of Edinburgh. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 
An entirely new series of Addresses, including one Sermon for each of the 
Shurch’s Seasons from Advent to Trinity. } 
These Addresses are popular in style, and abound in illustrations and ~ 
ther matter calculated to arrest and hold the attention of any congregation. — 


Dr. WALPOLE, BIsHorp OF EDINBURGH, writes : ‘‘ I have no hesitation in commending these simple 
dresses to the Clergy, and all those who have the responsibility of expounding the teaching of the | 
-yhurch’s Seasons. ‘ The Round of the Church’s Clock ’ contains not only clear and definite teaching, 
rut it also abounds in stories, poems, experiences and analogies, which not oniy enable the listener 
o understand what is preached, but to be interested. While Mr. Sinker never belittles the sacredness _ 
f the high subjects he treats, he makes them easily understood.” 


Skeffington’s Sermon Library: = 

In reply to numberless requests for a reprint, at a low uniform rate, of — 
Messrs. Skeffington’s best Plain Parish and Village Sermons, they have much ~ 
sleasure in offering to the Clergy and others some of their most popular 
und helpful volumes, including many which have never been reprinted since 
the publication of the first edition. 

Each volume is from the pen of one of their most successful Authors, 
und is issued in neat and uniform cloth binding, at the low price of 2s. 6d. 
let per volume. LLA 

Vole 1. “The Seed and the Soil.” By the late Rev. J. B.C. 
MurPay. Twenty-eight Plain Sermons, including Four for Advent, 
Christmas, Six for Lent, Good Friday, Easter, and many General 
Sermons. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. net. af 
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Wol. 2. Sermons to Children. By the late Rav. H. J. Witmort 
Buxton, also “ Bought with a Price,” by the same Author (i.e. 
two vols. in one). Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. Gd. net. 

Vol. 3. “Village Sermons.” By the late Canon R. D. B 
RAWNSLEY. Third Series. Including many for the Church’s Seasons 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net 

Vol. 4. Harvest Sermons, being a complete and varied collectio: 
of twenty-two Sermons for Harvest Thanksgiving by various anc 
eminent authors. N.B.—Includes ‘’ Harvest Preaching,” Ist an 
2nd series, and ‘‘ Kindly Fruits of the Earth.” Crown 8vo, cloth 
2s. 6d. net. 

Vol. 5. “Helps and Hindrances to the Christian Life.” B 
the late Rev. Francis E. PAGET. (Advent to Whitsunday.) Crow! 
8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 

Yol.6. “Helps and Hindrances to the Christian Life.” By th 
the late Rev. Francis E. PAGET. (Trinity to Advent.) Crown 8vc 
cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 

Wol. 7. God’s Heroes. By the late Rev. H. J. Witmot-Buxton 
A Series of Plain Sermons, including Advent, Lent, and many Genera 
Sermons. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 

Wol. 8. Mission Sermons. (Second Series), By the late Rev. H 
J. WiLtmot-Buxton. This volume, which has been long out o 
print, contains many of the principal Church Seasons, e.g., Advent 
Christmas, End of Year, Epiphany, Lent, Good Friday, Easter, als 
Harvest Thanksgiving, Autumn, and a large number of Genera 
Sermons. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 

Yol. 9. The Journey of the Soul. By the late Rev. J. B. C 
MURPHY. Thirty-four Plain Sermons, including Four for Advent 
Christmas, Six for Lent, Good Friday, Easter, and many General 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 

Vol. 10. The Parson’s Perplexity. By the late Rev. Dr. W. J 
HARDMAN. Sixty short, suggestive Sermons for the hard-workin, 
and hurried, including all the Sundays and chief Holy Days of th 
Christian Year. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 

Vol. 11. The Lord’s Song, By the late Rev. H. J. Witmot 
BuxTon. Twenty-two Plain Sermons on the best known and mos 
popular Hymns, suitable for Advent, Lent, Easter, Whitsuntide, etc. 
also Four specially suitable for Children’s Services, and many 
General Sermons. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 

Vol. 12. Sunday Sermonettes for a Year. By the late Rev 
H. J. Witmot-Buxton, M.A. Fifty-seven Short Sermons for th 
Church Year. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


In the Way with the Master: By G. A. C. SMITH, B.A 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. net. 
Six Addresses on Christian Discipleship. The Disciple’s Call—His Maste: 
—His Hindrances—His Help—His Gain and His Privilege. 


“ These Addresses impress us with their evident sincerity. They are sure to prove acceptable, 
— Church Times. 


Through the Forty Days: By A. W. SNYDER. Crown 8vo 
cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 
A Series of Short Readings and Addresses for each of the Forty Days of Lent 
** We are glad to commend this book as likely to be useful.”—Guardian. 
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STOPFORD, Rectal of St. Mark's, West a remem ; 

3s. 6d. net. . 

This volume includes Sermons on Four Advent Hymns, also Christ 
=piphany, several for Lent, Holy Week, Easter, Ascensiontide, etc. — 
of fee Hymns, although well- known, have not yet been treated in oth 
\OOKS „at 


Che Earthly Footsteps of Jesus: By H. D.S. SWEETAPPLE, 
D.D., Vicar of Combe Down, Somerset. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 
Thirty-two ‘Sermons, including Four for Advent—Two for Christmas— 
‘piphany and the Six Sundays after Epiphany—All the Sundays from 
septuagesima to Whitsunday—including also Good Friday and Ascension. 
“ Simple in statement ,happy in illustration, fresh in their application.” —Church Times, 





> 
dis © 
The Seven Words from the Cross: By the late CHARLES 
SEYMOUR TOWLE, of St. Clement’s, Bournemouth. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 1s. 6d. net. R 

A Set of Plain Addresses for Holy Week and Good Friday. 
‘* Marked by a fine insight and a depth of spiritual power.” —Church Times. : ua 


At God’s Gate: By Joun WakeErorp, B.D., Precentor of 
Lincoln. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. net. CIOE 

A Series of Addresses suitable for “ A Retreat,” “ A Quiet Day,” or for 
ərivate reading with many entirely new thoughts and the expressions of 
thought. The book is written with marked ability and can be thoroasa y 
recommended. i 
It contains eight chapters suggesting thought, and stimulating the prais 
and worship of God. In these days of emotion and spiritual disquiet it is 
2 wholesome thing to be drawn to think about the relation of body and 
spirit in the harmony of the life of grace. The mistaken distinctions of 
natural and spiritual are here put away, and man is shown in his comn mon 
ife as the Child of God, intent upon doing his Father’s business. a 


The Christian Life Here and Hereafter: By the lat 
Canon F. Watson. With Preface by the BisHop oF ELY. Crown i 
8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 

A most valuable and important series of 32 Sermons, including Seva on 
the Church’s Seasons (Advent, Christmas, Good Friday, Easter, etc.) ; Fis Je 
on the “ Christian Life ” ; Five on the ‘‘ Sacraments of the Gospel?” ; Five 
onu “Å Prayer ” : Five on ‘‘ Death and the Life Beyond”; Five on the 

‘Sacred Ministry.” te 


The Bisnop oF Ey says : “ These sermons are at once systematic, thoughtful, plain, and me 
E simple and sound English. They are models of sound teaching, and of spiritual insight ar y 
‘orce.’ 

" Canon Watson consistently maintained a very high level as a preacher. We trust that son ne 
‘urther instalments of these excellent discourses will be printed.’’—The Guardian. : 


— 
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BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


*f 
The Seven Words from the Cross. SECOND IMPRES- 
SION. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 
A Course of Meditations for Lent, Holy Week, or Good Friday, with Prefa a a 
oy the Bishop of Ely. $ 


oa There are in them many suggestive thoughts, many noble and heart searching utterances.” 
ardian. 
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The Presence and Office of the Holy Spirit: By the late 
RiGHT REV. ALLAN BECHER WEBB, Dean of Salisbury, sometime 
Bishop of Bloemfontein and Bishop of Grahamstown. FIF- 
TEENTH IMPRESSION. Crown 8vo, cloth, 48. 6d. net. 
Six Addresses given at the Church of St. John the Evangelist, in the Parish 
of St. Peter’s, Eaton Square, together with Three Sermons preached at St. 
Peter’s, Eaton Square. 


What is Wrong ?.- Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. net. 

Nine answers to this question in nine entirely new Addresses, specially 
written to provide guidance and help during the Mission itself. The volume 
is edited by the Rev. B. G. BOURCHIER, Vicar of St. Jude-on-the-Hill, Hamp- 
stead. The opening’ Address, ‘‘ A General Survey of the Object and Work 
of the Mission,” is by the Lorp BisHop oF Lonpon. The remaining eight 
Addresses are by the most eminent, practical and experienced Preachers 
on such subjects as Self-complacency—Want of Vision—Ignorance—lIrre- 
sponsibility—Non-sacramental Religion, etc., etc. 

This specially prepared volume will be found of the very utmost value in 
conducting the great National Mission. The Addresses are published with 
the hearty sympathy of the Bishop of London, who himself contributes the 
first. 


Spiritual Instructions on the Lord’s Prayer and the 
Cardinal Virtues: By the late Frep M. WILLIAMS, 
M.A., Canon of Hereford. Crown &vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 
A Series of Eleven Instructions on the Lord’s Prayer and Six Instructions 
on The Cardinal] Virtues. 


“ A Series of admirable Addresses, all thoroughly practical and helpful, with a deeply spiritua 
note maintained throughout.”—Church Family Newspaper. 


By J. H. WILLIAMS, M.A. 


Christmas Peace in War Time. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. net. 
Six Addresses for Christmas Eve, Christmas Day, New Year’s Eve, New 
Year’s Day ; also a Sermon in Memory of the Departed. 





Lenten Teaching in War Time. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
2s. 6d. net. 

These Addresses are eminently practicable. The effects of the War on 
the earthly life are closely followed as illustrations of what takes place in the 
Spiritual hfe. Thus, a comparison is drawn between the present enforced 
abstinence occasioned by the War and the Church’s command to self-denial 
during Lent. 

They contain many new thoughts, and the subjects dealt with are treated 
in new ways. The subjects chosen for Ash Wednesday, the Sundays in Lent, 
Good Friday, Easter Eve and Easter Day, are singularly appropriate, viz. : 
“ Self-Denial,’”’ ‘‘ Conflict,” ‘‘ Help,” “‘ Perseverance,” ‘‘ Relief,” “ Sacrifice.” 





Our Advent Armour. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 

Seven Addresses, including the four Sundays in Advent, Christmas Day, 
New Year’s Eve, New Year’s Day. These new Sermons, based on Eph. vi., 
verses 10 to 18, and on the Collect for Advent Sunday, are specially written 
with reference to the weapons needed for our spiritual warfare, and those 
wielded in the present great war of nations. They will be found of the 
utmost value during Advent, Christmas, New Year’s Eve and Day. 
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The Language of the Cross. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s 

This excellent book contains plain addresses written on ne 
thought, on ‘ The Seven Last Words.” À AN 

They have copious reference to the War, and are likely to prove useful for 
the Three Hours’ Service, or as Addresses during Lent and Passion, — 

The subjects include: “ The Word of Intercession,” “ The Word of Ki 
Majesty,” “ The Word of Filial Affection,” ‘‘ The Word of Desertion,” “ Th 
Word of Agonized Humanity,” “ The Word of Victory,” “ The Word of 


Death.” ; 


The Second Adam: By THEODORE Woop, Vicar of St. Mary 
Magdalene, Wandsworth Common. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. OF hoa | 
An original Series of Addresses. Pes et 


“ It is not often that a book wins our gratitude as this has done. We heartily commend Mr. Wood's 
pages to all thinking men and women, especially those who have an inherent dislike for Theol 
something as impracticable and fanciful; it will give them nobler ideas on the Personality of 
Lord and enable them to rise to higher conceptions of their own personalities and their possibilities ir 
Christ.” —Church Times. shes A 


God and His Children: By F. W. WorseEy, M.A., Vicar oi 
Bodenham. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. A 

A Series of simple practical Sermons, including: Four for Advent on the 

Godhead, Three for Christmas and New Year on the Divine;Son, and Twa 

for Epiphany. TET 
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Theological, Doctrinal, Parochial, Devotional 
and Catechetical. 


Studies in Church Dedications; or, England’s Patron 
Saints. By FRANCES ARNOLD-ForSTER. Three Vols. 
Medium 8vo, white cloth, £r 16s. net. Also a cheap edition. Three 
Vols. £1 Is. net. 

Contains the story of all the various Patron Saints to whom our 14,000 
English Churches are dedicated. Also a complete list of dedications through- 
out the country, together with much other information of interest and value 
to every lover of our churches, and to all who are interested in their history 
and associations. 


** Miss Arnold-Forster deserves hearty congratulation on the completion of so vast and so useful 
a piece of work. She has rendered a service not only to ecclesiologists, but to all who have any affec- 
tion for the Church of England, or for their own parish church in England, and indeed all who care for 
England’s history, the main currents of which are clearly marked in the varying fashion of dedica- 
tion.” —Spectator. 





The Holy Communion in Substance and Shadow: By 
C. R. Bari, M.A., late Vicar of All Saints’, Peterborough ; Hon. 
Canon of the Cathedral; Rural Dean, and Proctor in Convocation. 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. net. 
A Manual in preparation for Holy Communion in connection with the 
Sacred Seasons of the Church and with some Old Testament figures. 





BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
The Chosen People and the Promised Christ. Crown 


8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 

A course of Instructions on the Old Testament arranged for every Sunday 
in the year. This book will meet the many requests received for a volume 
of Instructions on the Old Testament. At the end of each of the fifty-two 
Instructions are a few plain questions, thus making the book specially 
valuable as a Manual of Catechizing for the young. 


“ These instructions are very well done. They are simple and practical, and we believe Sunday 
School Teachers will find them useful.” —Chkurch Times. 


Confirmation : Before and After. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, ts. 6d. 
net. The Questions separately, 2d., or 14s. per 100. 

Being thirteen instructions in preparation for Confirmation and Holy 
Communion, with Questions on each Instruction to be distributed to the 
Candidates. . 

This very complete Confirmation Manual includes Prayers for Preparation, 
Prayers for a Confirmation Class, Prayers for Private Use, Hymns, etc. 

“ A work of real value.”’—Record. 


Church Songs: By Bartnc Goutp and FLEETWOOD SHEPPARD. 
_ The Two Series complete in One Vol., cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 

This work consists of a Series of Hymns and Songs, with Music, which 
are intended to be to the Church of England what the Songs of the Saivation 
Army and Messrs. Moody and Sankey are to their respective adherents, 
combining, it is hoped, their popularity and tunefulness without any trace 
of vulgarity or irreverence. 
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By the late E. W. BODLEY. = 
Out of the Twilight. Hymns of Faith and Love. FOU 


+ 


EDITION. Cloth gilt, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. net. ote 
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Prayers and Responses for the Household; arranged for 
Four Weeks. FOURTEENTH THOUSAND. Cloth, 
ji 


Is. net. ea 
Including also Litanies for Advent and Lent, a Litany of Intercession, 
Prayers Before and After Holy Communion, Occasional Prayers, a Litany - 
and Prayers for the Use of Schools, etc. A Manual moderate in compass 3 
and price, in order that each member of the family may be provided with a 
copy, and be able to follow the Prayers and Responses. Adapted for the 
use of Schools as well as Households. j 


“t The book may be numbered among those which have been the means of promoting earnest religious — 
life in many a family.” —Guardian. 





The Power of the Presence of God. FIFTEENTH IM- 
PRESSION. Crown &vo, cloth, ts. net. r 


“ The author has worked out one of the greatest and grandest of thoughts, that of God’s continual - 
presence, with remarkable patience and insight ; there are not a few reflections of exceeding beauty 
and value in the work.’’—Literary Churchman. 










a. 

Short Readings for the Christian Year, for Household 

and Personal Use. With Introduction by BISHOP BRomBy. 

SIXTH IMPRESSION. Complete in One Vol., cloth, 6s. net. ‘3 

‘This book consists of a selection of Scripture passages with a few words 
added to each to explain and enforce what has been read. It is hoped they 

may be found useful for personal reading as well as for general household 
use. ; 


“ A great deal of instruction is here given in a very brief compass. These readings are thoroughly 
practical in tone, and enable the listener to carry away something to ponder over afterwards.” — 
Church Times. 


ry. 

A Book of Daily Devotions. SECOND IMPRESSION. 
Elegant cloth, 6d. net. à 

Containing Private Prayers and Thanksgivings for two weeks (morning and 

evening). i -~ 

“ Very nicely arranged and well got up.” —Church of Ireland Gazetie. à 





Boys: Their Work and Influence. TWELFTH THOUSAND. 
12moọ, IS. net. ; i 
Specially suitable for Parochial Distribution. (Home and School, Going © 
to Work, Religion, Courage, Money, Amusements, Self-Improvement, Chums, — 
Courtship, Husbands, etc.) : 
This little Manual is recommended as a thoroughly practical, useful and ~ 
attractive gift book for boys on the threshold of grown-up life, for a Confirma- 
tion Gift, etc., both in town and country parishes. v 


Vide also companion volume, ‘‘ GIRLS : THEIR WORK AND INFLUENCE.” 


“ It is altogether one of the most valuable, useful and interesting little works we have ever met 
with. Every mother should buy it for her children. We shall be glad to see it purchased in hundreds 
by the Clergy and others for free distribution.” —S. L. Gazette. i Ry 
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The karay Catechism: By E. V. Eustace Bryan, M.A., 
E er Rector of Brasted, Six Preacher of Canterbury. With Preface by 
the Lorp BISHOP OF CROYDON. 
Part I., THE TEACHER’S PART. THIRD THOUSAND. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, Is. 6d. net. 
Part II., THE CaTECHIST’s PART. Paper cover, Is. net. 
Part III., THE CHILDREN’S PART. 14d. each, or Ios. per 100 net. 
Its distinctive feature is that the Lessons have all been drawn up on the 
Objective Method, each point being carefully worked up to and placed in bold 
type at the end of each Section. 


Readings for Mothers’ Meetings: By the late H. J. 
WILMoT-Buxton. THIRD THOUSAND. Crown §8vo, cloth, 
2s. 6d. net. 

A delightful and thoroughly interesting Series of Twenty Readings on 
practical subjects, which cannot fail to hold the attention of those for whom 
they are intended. While full of homely and valuable lessons, there is not 
a dry page from beginning to end. 


‘* Many excellently chosen stories are introduced, and as many good lessons drawn from them.” 
—The Guardian. 


Catechizing for Church and Sunday Schools. (Five 
Series.) Vide page 42. 2s. 6d. each net. 





Holy Communion: By ARTHUR C. CHAMPNEYS, M.A. Paper 
wrapper, 4d. net. 

Simple Teaching and Prayers. A beautiful little Manual which the Pub- 
lishers strongly recommend. It includes a picture of the various H. C. 
Symbols, with full explanation thereof, also a portrait of the Man of Sorrows. 

“ A most excellent little book for those who have been recently confirmed.”—The Guardian, 


Chimes for Life’s Journey: By the Author of “The Six 
Maries.” Fcap. 8vo, bevelled cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net 

This little work contains beautiful readings or meditations on the following 
subjects : Chimes of Promise, Holy Baptism—Chimes of Worship, Mattins 
and Evensong—Chimes of Blessing, Confirmation—Chimes of Thanksgiving, 
Holy Communion—Chimes of Joy, Holy Matrimony—Chimes of Comfort, 
The Visitation of the Sick—Chimes of Hope, The Burial of the Dead—Chimes 
of Goodwill, Christmas—Muffled Chimes, Good Friday—Chimes of Triumph, 
Easter—Chimes Unceasing, The Great Hereafter. 


A Christmas Service of Song. SIXTH IMPRESSION. 
Complete, with Music, 4d. 
The Words separately, Sixtieth Thousand, $d., or 3s. 6d. per 100. 
Prayers, Responses, Psalm, Lesson, Magnificat, with Hymns, and a short 
selection of Carols. Special Tunes by Sir John Stainer, Sir J. F. Bridge, 
Berthold Tours, and M. S. Skeffington. A really simple but most melodious 
and attractive service, suitable for Parish Choirs both in towns and villages. 


‘The idea is excellent, and it has been well carried out. . The music throughout is of the 
simplest character.” —M usical Times. > 


The King and His Soldiers: Talks to Children from Advent 
to Whitsunday. By Mary E. C1iemeEents; Crown 8vo, cloth. 
3s. net. 

This volume consists of twenty- six “ Talks,” five for Advent and Christmas 
on “ The Coming of the King ; ” six for Epiphany on “ The Proclamation of 
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the King ;’’ three for the-sanddys before Lent on “The King 
six for the Sundays in Lent on ‘‘ The Sorrow of the King ; ” eig 
and the Sundays after on “ The Triumph of the King.” It will 

most useful to all who have to talk to children, either in church, sc 
at home. The teaching is in the simplest possible language and a hae 2 
anecdote will compel interest and secure attention. Fi 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


Missionary Stories of the Olden Times. Crown & 
cloth, 2s. net. i 

A Series of deeply interesting Stories specially suited for Young Pe ple 
full of picturesque incidents in the Story of the Evangelization of the Br 
Isles. Among the Contents are the Stories of St. Alban—St. Patrick—The 
Boys in the Slave Market—Of Gregory and the Young Angles—The Con 
version of Kent—Sussex—Wessex, etc. A delightful book for childrer 
and others. 


The Teacher’s Catechism. Based on the Church Catechism 
By the late W1LL1am Ciimpson, Vicar of Pelsall. Crown 8vo, clotk 

Is. 6d. net. X 

A Series of Catechizing and Instructions in Question and Answer on the 
Church Catechism. This is a simple and practical little Manual of Cate 
chizing, portions of which are indebted to several eminent Authors for sug 
gestions and correction, including the late Dean Luckock, Chancellor Worll 
edge, Canon Bodington, and others. 


Piety and Power: By H. ConcrevE Horne. Crown 8vo 
cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 

An exposition of “ My Duty Towards God,” as defined in the Cateck 
are of the Eucharist as the means whereby we are empowered to perform 

uty. 

A contribution towards the wider appreciation of the Holy Eucharist as 
the grand corporate act of redeemed humanity, bending in lowly homa age 
before the Sovereign Ruler of the Universe and Father of all mankind. 

Contents: Introduction—Faith, Fear and Love—Worship and ie Ss 
giving—tTrustfulness and Prayer—God’s Holy Name and Word—True 
Service—An Epilogue for Holy Week. 

Each chapter is divided into six sections. T hose with the four which fort 
the Introduction will provide a short reading for each week day of Lent. 
The Epilogue for Holy Week reviews the leading ideas of the book by mean 
of outline Meditations on one of the events of each day. 





The Church Catechism in Anecdote: By the late L. 
Darton, M.A., Vicar of St. Gabriel’s, Canning Town, E. FOURTE 1 
IMPRESSION. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d net. 

The aim of this book is to provide one or more anecdotes illustrating each 
clause of the Church Catechism, the teacher being left to see how he ma 
best apply the materials thus provided. An endeavour has been made to 
find good anecdotes which have not been used in other well-known books on 
the Church Catechism, and the volume cannot fail to delight and interest si 
children who are being taught. 

“* Catechists will be thankful for this collection.” —Chyrch Times, 
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BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
The Confirmation Service. Clearly and simply explained. 


Id., or 73. per 100. 

This little manual will be found most valuable and helpful, especially for 
the less highly educated Candidates. All the leading words in the Confirma- 
tion Office are printed in Distinctive Type with a paragraph fully and lucidly 
explaining them. Invaluable for Confirmation Classes. 


Devotions for Three Hours’ Service. In connection with 
Addresses on the Seven Last Words. THIRTY-SIXTH THOU. 
SAND. łd., or 3s. 6d. per 100. 
Versicles, Prayers, Suggested Hymns, etc., for the use of the Congregation. 
This new order of Service has been carefully drawn up after consultation 
with the most eminent authorities. 


Easter Service of Song. TWENTY-EIGHTH THOUSAND. 
Complete, with Music, 4d. 
The Words separately, 4d., or §s. per 100. 
A Complete Order of Service, short and simple, for Eastertide, with Hymns 
and Carols. Special New Tunes by Sir J. F. Bridge, Martin S. Skeffington, 
Frank Braine, etc. 


A Flower Service (No. 1). TWENTY-FIRST IMPRES- 
SION. Complete, with Music, 4d. 
The Words separately, for distribution in Church, FOUR HUNDRED 
AND TWENTIETH THOUSAND. 4d., or 3s. 6d. per 100. 

A Complete Order of Service for Children, with Prayers, Versicles, Psalm, 
Lessons, etc. Including Hymns by Revs. John Ellerton, S. Baring Gould, 
A. G. W. Bhint, etc. With new and original Tunes by Sir John Stainer, 
Mus. Doc.; Sir J. F. Bridge, Organist of Westminster Abbey; Berthold 
Tours, etc. There are Opening and Recessional Hymns in addition to Hymns 
to be sung during the Presentation of the Flowers and Fruit. It is suitable 
for Spring and Summer Flower Services. 


“ We most heartily recommend it, and shall not be sorry if the existence of the form leads to the 
adoption of the service.” —Church Times. 


A Flower Service (No. 2). Complete with Music, 4d. 
The words separately, for distribution in Church, 4d., or 3s. 6d. per 100. 

A complete Form of Service, with specially written Hymns by Bishop 
Moule, of Durham, S. Baring-Gould; also Hymns by Bishop Heber, etc. 
Music by Vaughan Williams, Martin S. Skeffington, W. H. Monk, etc. This 
new Order of Service is published in response to the very many requests for 
an alternative to the most successful Service previously issued, of which 
nearly half a million have been sold. 


By G. M. FORDE. 


Missionary Adventures. With Preface by the Lorp BISHOP 
OF WINCHESTER. SECOND IMPRESSION. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
3s. net. 

A simple History of the S. P. G., with five illustrations. A book of absorb- 
ing interest to all who are in any way interested in Missionary Work, It 
is brimful of authentic adventures and anecdotes, and of material generally 
for Missionary Meetings, Sermons, etc. 


_“* A most entertaining book. How well each point is put. We had to go on reading to the end. 
Very few books on Missionary enterprise will be more popular than this, and we hope to hear that it 
be found its way into every parish in the land. We congratulate the author on her success.’ —Church 

imes. : 
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Between Malachi and Saint , Matthew. With Preface 
by the late Canon BENHAM. THIRD THOUSAND. Crown 8 vo, 

cloth, 3s. net. By G. M. FORDE. . K, 

A simple History of the five centuries before the Birth of Christ, i 


ments. This book tells in easy and attractive language the story of th > 
times, the heroic wars, the noble martyrs, and the rise of the various religious 
bodies, thus making clear the many hitherto puzzling Jewish allusions found 
in the New Testament. 


The Bishop or WorcEsSTER writes: ‘‘I am greatly pleased with Miss Forde’s book, it is aia 
simply written, but full of the results of learning. It deals with the important and stirring centuries — 
between Malachi and St. _Matthew ; and I think that most people who begin by glancing at it, as I did 
will end by eagerly reading it through. 4 i 

“ Her style is always simple and forcible.” —Thke Spectator. 


A Goodly Heritage. With Preface by the late CANON BENHAM 
FOURTEENTH THOUSAND. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. net. a 

The very simplest History of our Church that has yet been written. It 
tells in bright and stirring words the doings of our Martyrs and Heroes in al. 
ages, and dwells strongly on the fact that each baptised person to-day is a 
Member of the same Church for which they lived and died. 

The Book is intended for the unlearned of all ranks, whether young or 
old, and it forms a suitable Confirmation Gift, whilst Clergy, Sunday School 
Teachers, and Conductors of Mothers’ Meetings will also find the work invalu- 
able to them, as it shows forth in easy yet graphic language the continuity 
of our Church. It is brimful of interest, and there is not a dry page in it 
from beginning to end. i 


The late Canon BENHAM wrote: ‘“‘ I delight in this book, and thank the author for it, for, indeed, 

I do not know another work which is so likely to win the attention of the young, or to give thom 
true notion of what the Catholic Church is.” 

The late Rev. Dr. T. BELCHER wrote: ‘‘I have never met with any equal to it as a really simp 
History of the Church of England, and it is as pleasant to read as a novel of Dickens or Thockemayl 
while its historical statements are quite accurate and are neither dry nor tedious,” 

“ Written with great care and accuracy. It may be recommended with confidence, and we wish it 
a very wide circulation.” —Church Times. 2 


Christ the King of Love. THIRD THOUSAND. Crown 

8vo, cloth, 3s. net. = 

A really Simple Life of Our Lord, with Preface by CANON NEWBOLT. This 

Life of Christ forms a -companion Volume to the former work, “A Goodly 
Heritage.” 


The Schoolboy’s Little Book: By the late EDMUND FOWLE. 
TWELFTH THOUSAND. ıs. 3d. net. 
This most useful and original little book is intended as a gift from parents 
or friends to boys. 


Bısnor WALSHAM How wrote: “ Your little book is excellent. I have already ordered a number 
to keep by me for presents to boys.” 

Dean Hote wrote: ‘‘ Your little book seems excellent, and is much wanted.” Ls 

“ The language is plain and manly, such as boys can understand and will like. We can commend | 
it as a gift book to a boy on going to school.’ —Church Review. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
“I Will.” “I Do.” SEVENTY-FIFTH THOUSAND, Cloth 


pocket case, od. net. 
A Confirmation Memento, which has been most highly commended by 
many of the Bishops and Clergy. 


Bishop KinG oF Lincoin wrote: ‘‘ I beg to thank you for your very pretty-looking gift.” 
BisHoP oF BATH AND WELLS writes: ‘‘ I think it likely to be very useful to candidates, and the 
texts are very well selected and most appropriate. It has the great merit, too, of being concise.’ 
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4 a See et Act ae E i 
The Choir Boy’s Little Book. FIFTIETH THOUSAND. 
; Cloth, od. net. 
A most elegant, original and valuable little gift for Choir Boys. Contains 
Rules for behaviour in Vestry, Church, etc. Forms of Prayer and Self- 
Examination. Thoughts for the Church Seasons, Holy Days, etc. 


BisHorp WaLsHAM How wrote: ‘ The little book is delightful. I hope it will be very widely used. 
I shall certainly give it to some of our Wakefield Cathedral Choristers.” 
“‘ The Manual is prettily got up, and may be commended.” —Guardtan, 





Religious and Social Work Amongst Girls: By FLORA 
Lucy FREEMAN. SECOND AND CHEAPER IMPRESSION. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. net. 

This most practical Manual deals with Religious Teaching—Personal 
Influence—The Organisation of Clubs, and Institutions connected with them 
—Our Rough Girls—An Evening Home—Girls who are out of the way, and 
soon. With Preface by the late Rev. R. R. DoLLING, Vicar of St. Saviour’s, 
Poplar. 


THE GUARDIAN says: “‘ One of the best books on girls’ clubs we have ever had the good fortune 
to read. She speaks as one who has had great experience, and her words carry real weight.” 





Glimpses of Christ: By AGNES GIBERNE. Author of “ Sun, 
Moon and Stars.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. net. 

This Book contains Chapters with Twelve Definite Views of Christ—His 
Life and His Character—and is intended to help towards a clearer vision of 
Him Whom to see is to Love and to Adore. 

“ A beautiful and helpful little book.” —The Lady. 


Girls: Their Work and Influence. FIFTEENTH IMPRESSION. 
I2 mo, Is. net. 

Specially suitable for Parochial Distribution. (Home and School, The 
Teens, Religion, Refinement, Dress, Amusements, Relations, Friendship, 
Youth and Maiden, Service and Work, Courtship, Wives, etc.) 

This little Manual is recommended as a thoroughly practical, useful. and 
attractive gift book for girls on the threshold of grown-up life, for a Confirma- 
tion Cift, etc., both in town and country parishes. 

Vide also companion volume, ‘‘ BOYS; Their Work and Influence,” 
Is. net. 


“The merit of the papers lies greatly in their exceeding simplicity and strong good sense; they 
are just precisely of the kind our girls in the humbler classes need—true, affectionate, sympathetic 
and real.” —Literary Churchman. 


Glimpses of the Far-off Land. SIXTH IMPRESSION. 
Crown 8vo, cloth 3s. 6d. net. 

Selected by A. J. Seymour, and arranged by A. E. M. Anderson-Morshead. 
A very complete and important series of Extracts from many eminent 
Authors, on the Future Life, the State of the Blessed Dead, etc. This most 
interesting volume includes a general Introduction by the Ven. Chancellor 
W. H. Hutchings. 


“ The compilers have done their work well.” —Church Quarterly Review. 


Hints for the Study of Theology, with a view to Holy 
Orders: By the RicgHT Rev. CHARLES Gore, Bishop of Oxford. 
EIGHTH IMPRESSION. Sewed, 3d. 


“ We heartily commend it not only to theological students, but to those priests who received, ere 
taking holy orders, no instruction in the elements of dogmatic theology.” Church Review. 
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Home Parishes and Foreign Missions: By C. Ha 
C.M.S. Organizing Secretary. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, Is. net. os 

A complete Guide to Organizing Missionary Work in Home Parishes. Thi 
book is brimful of practical hints and details as to Missionary Work— 
Meetings, Prayers, Hymns, Anthems, Books, Collecting Boxes, Sales, etc., 
etc. ¥ 


The Evangelists and the Resurrection: By the late 
RartpH W. HARDEN, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 
A valuable work on the Resurrection. 


‘* A book deserving of close study, and we can unhesitatingly recommend it to our readers. "LTI; ê 
National Church. 


By the late JOSEPH HAMMOND, LL.B. 


Magister Moritur. Crown`8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 

A Contemplation of Our Lord’s Last Hours. The Publishers desire to 
call very special attention to this most beautiful book. The vivid interest 
of its material, and the beauty of its language, will, they believe, make it 
rank among the most impressive and interesting devotional books published 
sfor many years. 

‘ An excellent companion for the last fortnight of Lent. bi insping aie 


ee 


Will You not Come to Easter Communion? TWENTY- 
FIFTH THOUSAND. ıd., or 7s. per 100. 


A Short Catechism on Confirmation. Price 1d. or ri 





per 100. 

A Short Catechism on the Holy Communion. Id., or 
7S. per 100. 

Our English Sunday, Shall we Surrender it? 4d., or 3s. 


per 100. 
A really plain, simple and practical leaflet for villages and populous manu- 
facturing towns. 


A Short Service of Harvest Thanksgiving. SECOND 
IMPRESSION. Complete, with Music, 4d. 
Words separately, 4d., or 3s. 6d. per 100. 

A Complete Order of Service for use at Harvest Festivals in Church or 
Mission Room. Including Prayers, Versicles, Lessons, Psalms, Hymns, etc. 
The Publishers do not doubt that the success of this “ Harvest Service ” 
will equal that of their popular and well-known ‘‘ Flower Service.” It is an 
extremely bright, hearty service, with most popular hymns and tunes, and 
the Collects, etc., authorised by Convocation. 

N.B.—Sanctioned by the Most Rev. Dr. Randall T. Davidson, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, for use in his Diocese at Special Harvest Thanksgiving 
Services. 


The Highway of the Holy Cross: By the Author of 
“ The Six Maries.” Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. net. 

The Path of Self-surrender, The Path of Sorrow, The Path of Prayer, The 
Path of Service, The Path of Suffering, The Path of Hope. The Publishers 
ale sure that this beautiful little book for Lent, by the Author of that most 
successful work, “ The Six Maries,” will be specially welcomed. 

“ We are sure that the little bo#k willbe valued. The chapters give sensible and devout counse 
to those who find the way of life difficult.""--7'he Church Times 
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In the Hand of God. In Memory of the Departed. By 
GERTRUDE HOLLis. Fcap. gvo, cloth, zs. 6d. net. 
This volume contains thirty short chapters, full of comfort and hope for 
the bereaved. There is a space for the names of the departed, and the 
meditations on Paradise and the Resurrection are full of consolation. 





A Commentary on the Litany: By J. W. HORSLEY, 
Vicar of Detling and Hon. Canon of Southwark. Crown &vo, paper 
boards, Is. 6d. net. 

This interesting little book contains a practical history of and Commentary 
on the Litany, clause by clause. 


The Hymnal Appendix. Paper wrapper, stitched, 4d. 
Strong cloth boards, 7d. 

Containing about 120 popular, attractive and favourite hymns, all of 
which have been excluded from one or more of the following five hymnals— 
Hymns A. and M. (Old and New Editions), Church Hymns (Old and New 
Editions), Hymnal Companicn. After each hymn a suitable tune is sug- 
gested. Free grants at the rate of 25 copies for every 100 purchased, will 
be made on first introductions of the book. 


“ Quite on the right lines.” —Guardian. 


Hymns for Empire Day. Dedicated to H.M. QUEEN 
ALEXANDRA. Complete with Music, 2d., or 14s. per 100. 
Words only, 4d., or 3s. per 100. 
Including Hymns specially written by the Bishop of Durham (Dr. Moule), 
the Bishop of Ripon (Dr. Boyd Carpenter), S. Baring-Gould, Harry Cockson. 
Music by Sir Frederick Bridge, Sir John Stainer, Edgar Pettman, etc. 


An Invitation to the Three Hours’ Service. ONE 
HUNDRED AND FIFTIETH THOUSAND. 3d., or 2s. 6d. per 100. 
This persuasive and excellent four-page leaflet is intended for wide-distribu- 
tion in Church and Parish before Good Friday. 
** A most useful little tract.”—Church Review. 


The Reading of Divine Service in the Church: By 
ROBERT JAMBLIN, M.A., lately Vicar of St. Paul’s, Paddington. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. net. 
A practical help towards the proper enunciation, articulation, and phrasing 
of the Services. 


The ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY writes to the Author: ‘‘ Your book, I think, meets a real need 
and is likely to be of genuine service to a large number of Clergy. I shall certainly take opportunities 
of commending it to some of our younger men.” 


By H. HAMILTON JEFFERIES. 


Vesper Hymn. “Part in Peace,’ to be sung kneeling, after 
the Bencdiction. The words by Saran F. ADAMS, Author of 
‘“ Nearer, My God, to Thee.” Complete, with Music, 1d., or 1s. od. 
er 2c. 
The sia’ may be had separately, 4d., or 1s. 6d. per 100. 
This most devotional tune, well sung (either with or without accompani- 
ment), cannot fail to prove deeply impressive. 
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The Benedicite (No. 1)in E Flat. Words and Music, com 
(4 pages). 2d., or 3s. per 25. | 

For Advent and Lent, etc., in simple most melodious Chant Form, shored 
ened by the second half of each verse being repeated after every third verse l 
only, thus causing it to be repeated eleven instead of thirty-two times. te 





The Benedicite (No 2)in A Flat. Words and Music, complete, 
2d., or 3S. per 25. 

Shortened, for Advent and Lent, in a double 3-measure strain, with some 
verses optionally arranged for unison (Men and Trebles), or may be sung as 
harmonised all through, the refrain being repeated only 11 instead of 32, 
times. 





The Benedicite (No. 3) in G. Words and Music, complete 
(4 pages), 2d., or 3s. per 25. : 
In similar shortened form to No. 1. ATT) 


Litania de Angelis. Id., or rs. od. per 25. 
A really beautiful, smoothly flowing and melodious Litany tune, specially 
suitable for the Lent, Passion Week and Advent Litanies. 


The Church Review says: “‘ The Clergy and Choirmasters will be glad to have this melda and 
devotional Litany brought under their notice.” 

A Clergyman writes: ‘‘ We are using this very devotional and beautiful tune for the Passion Litany 
during Lent.” i 


The Story of the Cross. Words and Music, Id., or Is. gd. 
per 25. 
The words may be had separately, 4d., or 1s. 6d. per 100. 
A beautiful setting for Parish Choirs. 


Rev. Ronatp H. Simpson writes: “ I have tried samples of nearly all the different arrangements 
issued, but I think yours is the most tuneful of all.” 


A Christmas Carol (On a Cold, Dark Night in Winter). The 
words by Rev. G. W. ALLEN. Words and Music, 1d., or Is. 9d. 


per 25. 
“Break Forth into Joy.” Harvest Anthem for Parish 
Choirs. 3d. 


“He Watereth the Hills.” Harvest Anthem for Parish and 
Village Choirs. 3d. 


The Morning Service in Chant Form in D major, includ- 
ing Kyrie. 4to, 2d., or 3s. per 25. 

A simple Service in Chant form for Village and Parish Choirs, including a 
Chant for the Venite, a quadruple Chant for the Te Deum (the words of the 
Te Deum being printed in full), a Chant for the Benedictus or Jubilate and 
a Kyrie. Eminently suited for Congregational use. 


Messiah Cometh: By the late Canon G. E. Jerr, M.A., Master 
of the Charterhouse. Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 
For Advent and Christmas. The Witness, the Welcome, and the Warning 
of the Old Testament Scriptures. 


‘“ A beautiful and reverent book . . . full of deep piety, thought, and careful study. We heartily 
commend this book as a devotional and spiritual volume.” —Church Times. J 
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Our Lord”and His Lessons: By SPENCER JONES, Rector of 
Batsford with Moreton-in-Marsh. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 

A comprehensive work on the whole theory and practice of religious educa 
tion, equally useful for those who do and for those who do not adopt ‘‘ The 
Method.” It includes Courses of Subjects and Specimen Lessons for the 
several grades. Also diagrams for blackboard, instruction as to use of pic- 
tures, indeed every aspect, even to finance, is considered. There is an 
exhaustive chapter on discipline and management. The book is intended 
both for clergy and for teachers. 

“We have nothing but praise for this best of all guides to the Catechism in England. We are 
convinced that no better plan of instruction has ever been given to Churchmen, Wherever a priest 
can be told off for this work we should urge the Clergy to adopt the System ; if well carried out, we 


ind everywhere that the children really learn their faith and can give a good account of what they 
selieve.”—The Church Times. 





BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


Plain Instructions and Questions for Confirmation 
Candidates, in Seven Papers. EIGHTH THOUSAND. 


13d., or 10s. per 100. 
A set of absolutely simple Confirmation Papers for the use of Clergy and 
Candidates, with full instructions as to the method of their use. 


Life in Christ; or, What It Is to be a Christian: By 
NaTHANIEL KEYMER, Missioner in the Diocese of Southwell, 
and formerly Rector of Headon, Notts. Author of “ Salvation in 
Christ Jesus,” “ The Holy Eucharist in Typeland Shadow,” etc. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. net. 

The Author of this book was for many years engaged in preaching Missions, 
and in giving Courses of Instructions. The teachings then given have been 
arranged and connected under the general heading of “ Life in Christ.” 

The book will be specially useful to those who desire to have, or to give to 
others, consecutive and plain teaching. 





Lenten Lights and Shadows. Meditations for the Forty 
Days of Lent. By the Author of ‘‘ The Six Maries.” Fcap. 8vo, 
cloth, 2s.-6d. net. 

With additional readings for the Sundays in Lent and Easter Day. This 
book of Short Readings for the days of Lent is strongly recommended. 





Lessons for the Church’s Children. Vide page 41. (Four 


Series.) 2s. 6d. each net. 





A Treasury of Meditation; or, Suggestions, as Aids to 


Those who desire to lead a Devout Life. By CANON 
Knox LITTLE. Thirteenth Thousand. 4s. 6d. net. 

A complete Manual of sets of brief Meditations on various subjects, e.g., 
On Sin—On the World—On Things of Ordinary Life—On Nearness to God 
—On the Perfect Life—On the Life and Offices of Christ—On the Cross of 
Christ—On the Holy Ghost—On Saints and Angels—On the Blessed Sacra- 
ment—On Life, Death and Eternity, etc. N.B.—Each one includes brief 
Directions, Meditation, Question, Resolve, Prayer, Word of Christ, Verse 
of Hymn. Printed throughout in red and black, on specially-made paper, 
and bound in crimson cloth, bevelled boards, with red edges, forming a 
beautiful gift book. 
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BY THE SAME AUTHOR. z 


Confirmation and Holy Communion (Be Strong). 
boards. SECOND IMPRESSION. 1s. 6d. net. 

Cheap Edition, limp cloth, Is. net. ‘ 

A Manual of Confirmation and Holy Communion, with the compiete office 
for both, intended not only for preparation, but also for the day of Confirma- 
tion and its anniversary, also for the preparation of first and subsequent Com- 
munions and for use in Church during the celebration. A gift book mos 
specially suitable for the newly confirmed and others. 





The Devotions of the Three Hours’ Agony of our Most 


Holy Redeemer. 4d., or 3s. 6d. per roo. 
A Help to their Observance, auth Preface, Meditations, suggested Hymns, 
etc., for the use of the Congregation at this Service. + l 





War and the Christian Faith: By ARTHUR MACHEN, Author 
of “ The Bowmen,” and other Legends of the War. Crown 8vo, 

cloth, 2s. 6d. net. i 

This very ably written book contains excellent doctrine which ought to 
prove helpful to any Christian of any religious persuasion. The errors of 
Infidelity and the absurdities of Spiritualism are exposed in a courteous 
manner. The subjects include: ‘ The Contradictions of Life,” ‘ Faith,” 
“ The Freethinker,” “ The Religion of the Plain Man,” etc. | 





God’s Love and Man’s Perplexity : By A. V. MAGEE, M.A., 
Vicar of St. Mark’s, Hamilton Terrace. Author of “ Alone with 
Christ.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. net. 

This book, which deals with various aspects of the love of God, will be 
specially useful for Retreats and Quiet Days, or for courses of Sermons. It 
is also a message of Hope in war time, for all who feel unable to reconcile the 
love of God with the horrors of war. 
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BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


The Message of the Guest Chamber; or, The Last Words 
of Christ. SECOND IMPRESSION. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
2s. 6d. net. 

These beautiful Meditations on St. John, chapters xiii. and xiv., include 
Fourteen Chapters which can be sub-divided into Sections se as to provide 
for their daily use during Lent. The Publishers call very special attention 
to this new Book as providing a complete Manual of Short Meditations which 
will be very helpful during Lent, or, indeed, at any time of the year. 


“ We can cordially recommend these Chapters to those who desire a volume of Reading for Lent. 
They are thoughtful and fresh and are marked by beauty of iinage and phrase.” —The Church Times 


Our Father: By G. Lacey May, Vicar of West Tisted, Hants. 
is. net. 

A Simple Explanation of the Lord’s Prayer. The Publishers strongly 
recommend this much-needed little Treatise ; it will be of special value for 
lending or giving to the Young or the unlearned or for placing in the Parish 
Library. 

‘*The book meets a great want. Many people will find it very helpful in learning to pray more 
earnestly.” —Church Bells. 
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BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


The Fellowship of the Holy Eucharist. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
2s. 6d. net. 

Foriy Devotional Readings on the Sacrament of Love, specially suitable 
for the Forty Days of Lent. Among the subjects are: Fellowship with Our 
Lord—with The Holy Spirit—with The Angels—with Our Fellow-men— 
with The Suffering—with The Departed—with Nature. 


By Dr. ALFRED G. MORTIMER. 
The Shadows of the Valley. Large Crown 8vo, cloth, 


bevelled boards, 5s. net. 

A practical and devotional Guide for the Sick and those who minister to 
them (Psalm xlviii. 13). This book is intended for the clergy to use in their 
ministrations, and for those who have to care for sick relatives. In addition 
to Readings, it contains four sets of Devotions for Cifferent periods of sickness. 


“ Contains a great deal of matter that will be found useful by the sick and by their relatives and 
the clergy who have to minister to them.’”’—Church Times. 


Sorrow, Hope and Prayer: A Book ie Mourners. New and 
cheaper edition. Fourth Thousand. Crown 8vo, elegant cloth, 
@erod. net. 

This beautiful book forms a companion volume to the same author’s most 
popular work, ‘‘ It Ringeth to Evensong.” It will be found a great help and 
comfort to the bereaved and to those in sorrow and suffering. 

N.B.—Ar edition of this book, most handsomely bound in rich leather, 
with rounded corners and gold over red edges, lettered in gold, forming a 
really beautiful Gift-book. 7s. 6d. net. 


** Many books exist with similar aim, but this seems exactly what is wanted.’’—Church Times. | 


It Ringeth to Evensong. Twelfth Thousand. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 

Thoughts for Advancing Years. The beautiful Chapters in this Book are 
intended to form brief Readings or Meditations for those who are approach- 
ing, or have reached old age. It deals throughout, in a spirit of consolation 
and help, alike, with the difficulties, trials, and blessings of advancing years. 

Among the contents are: Visions and Dreams—The Years that the Locust 
hath Eaten—The Way to Meet our Trials—The Loss of Friends—The Loss 
of the Power to Work—The Loss of our Independence—The Loss or Impair- 
ment of Sight—Deafness. 


“ Full of wise counsel, well expressed.””—Standard, 
“t Marked throughout by a thoroughly gentle and sympathetic tone, by a really devout spirit, and 
by a welcome simplicity of diction.”—Layman. 


Confirmation. Second Thousand. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
met. 

A Manual of Instruction. A Right Preparation—The Incarnation and 
Atonement—Grace—The Operation of the Holy Ghost—The Seven Gifts— 
The Fruits of the Spirit—Penitence—Holy Communion—Prayer and the 
Rule of Life. 

“ There is most beautiful teaching all through this book.” —Church Family Newspaper. 


Who Comes? Cloth boards. Second Impression. Is. 6d. net. 
Cheap Edition, Is. net. 
A Year’s Preparation and Thanksgiving for Holy Communion, based on 
the Gospels for the Year. Can be bound up with ‘‘ The Treasury of Devotion,’ 
““ A most useful little book” Church Review. 
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duction ia the RIGHT Rev. BISHOP FRODSHAM. Crown oe: CRIN 

2s. 6d. net. Vt ES 

Talks to Children on the Commandments. These plain Talks on the Ten 
Commandments, on the Sacramental Ordinances and on Rules of Life ant 
Worship should be of the greatest value in instructing and helping the 
Young, whether for use in Church, Sunday School or at Home. X 


The Psalms in the Jewish Church: By W. O. E. 
OESTERLEY, D.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. ~- it 
Among the many books that have been written on the Psalms, it is bute 
rarely that the Jewish point of view is sufficiently taken into consideration. 
In this volume Dr. Oesterley seeks to present an “‘ Introduction” to thi 
study of the Psalter from the specifically Israelite point of view. The topic 2: 
dealt with have all been studied in the light of original documents, but it has 
been the author’s aim to avoid technicalities as far as possible, the book 
having been written for the clergy and educated laity, not for experts or 
scholars. 
“ Dr. Oesterley’s admirable book fills an obvious gap and fills it well. Of special value is ‘his 


luminous account of the use of the Psalter in the worship of the Temple and of the Synagogue, ancient 
and modern.” —The Standard. Y; 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 


Our Bible Text. Second and Enlarged Impression. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 2s. net. 
Some recently discovered Biblical Documents, with five plates. Among 
the contents are included: “ A Papyrus of the Ten Commandments in 
Hebrew,” “ The New ‘Sayings’ of Jesus,” etc. 


s One Hour” (St. Matt. xxvi. 40). A Short Service for Good 
Friday. {d., or 2s. 6d. per 100. 

With Hymns, Versicles, Psalm and Prayers, complete for the use of the 
Congregation. This Service, when a Short Address is given, will occupy one 
hour, and may be used as an alternative to the Three Hours’ Service, where 
the latter, for various reasons, cannot be adopted. Or it will form an early 
or late service in addition to that of the Three Hours’ for those who are unable 
to attend the Longer Office. It is strongly recommended to the attention of 
the Clergy as meeting a very urgently felt want. 


In White Robes: Thoughts on Life within the Veil. By the 
late E. H. PALMER, Fellow of the Royal Society of Literature. 
FIFTH IMPRESSION. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 

““ These which are arrayed.in white robes.” (Who are they ? Where do 
they live? What sort of life? Do they know each other? What do we 
retain and gain when they leave us? Are they seen on this side of the veil ? 
What is their final destiny ?) A book of great hope and comfort to the 
bereaved, based entirely on Holy Scripture, full of the certainty and glory of 
the future life and being therein re-united. 

‘“The book is a most beautiful contribution to the subject.’’—Church-in-the-West. : 
A CLERGYMAN writes: ‘‘ This is by far the best book of its kind issued of late years. I do not 


know when I have been so impressed, and, better still, comforted ; it is a book which grows upon 
one, so that one likes to keep it close at hand.” 
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Fruit of the Passion: A Daily Watch with Jesus through 
the Mysteries of His Sorrow unto the Joy of His Resurrection. 
By HiLDA ParHaM. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. net. 

A work of beauty, ability and intense earnestness. It is full of beautiful 
thoughts, and presents a new way of regarding the Season of Lent. There 
are no ‘“‘drybones”’ in this work. It is therefore interesting as well as 
devotional.- It supplies a very excellent and necessary meditation on our 
want of any real sense of sin. It also presents excellent teaching in the 
sinfulness of little sins. n 

The book contains brief meditations for Lent upon the Five Sorrowful 
Mysteries, impressing the Father’s love as shown forth in the life of Christ 
and tracing the Fruit of the Holy Spirit in the Passion. 

There is one main thought throughout each week (with illustrative poem). 
In simple devotional tone each day strikes its clear note of Catholic teaching. 
The Publishers wish to draw very special attention to this beautiful book. 





The Parish District Visiting Book and Sick and Com- 


municants’ Lists: Compiled by the Rev. JOHN 
Parry, M:A., recently Vicar of Hammersmith, with full explanations 
as to its use. SECOND IMPRESSION. Post 8vo, cloth, rounded 
edges, 2s. 6d. net. í 
An invaluable and perfect notebook for the Clergy in their Parochial 
Visitations. Most warmly commended by the Bishop of London, the Arch- 
deacon of London, and the Church Press generally. 


‘“* Will be found invaluable, and a real boon to methodical Workers.” —Church Family Newspaper. 
“ A Register which every clergyman will find exceedingly useful.’’—Record. 





The Coronation Service; with Introduction, Notes, Extracts 
from the Liber Regalis, and the Coronation Order of Charles I. and 
Edward VII., with Historical Notes of fifteen other Coronations. 
By Joser H. PEMBERTON. SIXTH IMPRESSION, Revised and 
Enlarged. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 
N.B.—The very full notes and explanations of the many quaint and 
interesting details and ceremonies of the Royal Coronation Service are of the 
deepest interest. 


Lessons for the Church’s Children. By J. HAsLoOcH 

POTTER, M.A., Vicar of St. Mark’s, Surbiton, and A. E. W. SHEARD, 
M.A., Rector of Exhall, Alcester. 

Book I. Eighth Thousand. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 

Book II. Fourth Thousand. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 

Boox III. Third Thousand. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 

Book IV. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 

The Questions and Answers for each Book for distribution to the 

Scholars may be had. 2d. per set, or 15s. per 100 net. 

A Set of Four Consecutive Volumes, each of which will contain a Year’s 
Course of Teaching for Sunday or Day Schools, and Children’s Services. 
The chief features of these New Books are: (1) Each year’s course will have 
special Lessons for the Church’s great Festivals. (2) The Church Catechism 
will be divided into four parts, so that each year will have its share. (3) 
A graded-or independent Lesson for Infants will be supplied for each Sunday, 
as well as valuable suggestions for “ expression work.” $ 

These Books will be available all through the School. 
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_ BY THE SAME AUTHORS. | {nag TA a 
Catechizing for Church and Sunday Schoools. — 


Series I. Our Saviour’s Work. Being fifty-two Lessons for a 
Year, including The Church Seasons, also The Sacraments, Confirma- 
tion, Missions, Harvest, Flower, etc, Thirty-Eighth Thousand. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. | 


Series II. The Young Christian’s Faith and Practice. 
Thirtieth Thousand. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


Series III. The Life of Our Lord. Twenty-Fourth Thousand. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


Series IW. The Acts of the Apostles. Thirteenth Thousand. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


Series ¥. “The Church of God,” i.e., 1. The Jewish Church (Old 
Testament). 2. The Christian Church (New Testament). Seventh 
Thousand. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 

N.B.—The Complete Set of. Questions and Answers for each Series for 
distribution to the Scholars may be had. 2d. per set, or 15s. per 100 net. 

Each Series being a Year’s Course (54 lessons) of Teaching upon questions 
—primarily intended for ‘‘ Children’s Services,” but also suitable for the 
Sunday School and Bible Classes. 

The original plan and method of teaching adopted in these books has 
proved immensely and universally successful where it has been tried. It is 
a most interesting and practical manual for Catechists and Homilists ; it is 
cordially approved by the Rev. Spencer Jones for use in connection with the 
Dupanloup system, or for ordinary Sunday School work. 

The widespread adoption and unprecedented success of these books is 
the best evidence of their great usefulness. The sale has already exceeded 
130,000, and the Book is widely used in India, in the Colonies, and in America. 
In ordering, please specify clearly which Series is required, 


Rev. SPENCER Jones writes: ‘‘ These books of Catechizings have actually been tested, with the 
happiest results. The attendance at the Children’s Service has been more than doubled, and the. 
Sunday School teachers declare that under this method their teaching has become an increased 
pleasure to them. The type is excellent, and the whole book, alike in form and substance, will assist 
both clergy and teachers.” 

Rev. E. LiNLEY writes: ‘‘ They are the only books that ever satisfied me both for Bible Class and 
Children’s Services ; they have multiplied our Confirmation Candidates sixfold in two years.” 


BY THE SAME AUTHORS. 
My Sunday School and Children’s Service; With a 


Foreword by the Bishop oF WORCESTER. Crown gvo, cloth, Is. net. 
A few hints to Clergy and Sunday School Teachers towards promoting at 
the Sunday School better organization and definite instruction, and at the 
Children’s Service wider influence and keener interest. 
This book, with its valuable hints and instructions, Order for Children’s 
Service, Diagrams, etc., etc., will be an immense help to the Catechist and 
Sunday School Teacher. 


Love, The Fulfilling of the Law: By Mrs. PURDIE. Fcap. 
8vo, cloth, Is. net. 
Some Thoughts and Reflections in preparation for the Evening of Life. 
(Law, The Good, Love, Creed and Comforting Thoughts.) 





Religion and Reconstruction. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 
If the War has taught us anything at all, it has most certainly taught us 
that many of‘our national institutions and many phases of our social life 
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need urgent reform. Men’s minds are turning towards reconstruction. 
The whole fabric of Church and State is quickly coming under the ken of 
an impatient public, and there is a danger that they will be guided more 
by the heart than the head. Problems of Reconstruction call for the con- 
sideration of men of stability and high character. As the Church’s contribu- 
tion to this momentous discussion, the forthcoming book on ‘ RELIGION 
AND RECONSTRUCTION ” is one that everybody will find extremely valuable. 

It has been written by: 

The Rr. Rev. C. J. Ripceway, D.D., Bishop of Chichester. 

The Rt. Rev. J. A. KEMpTHORNE, D.D., Bishop of Lichfield. 

The Rt. Rev. B. PoLiock, C.V.O., D.D., Bishop of Norwich. 

The Rr. Rev. W. W. PERRIN, D.D., M.A., Bishop of Willesden. 

The Rr. Rev. J. E. C. WELLDoN, D.D., Dean of Manchester. 

The VERY Rev. W. M. Epe, D.D., M.A., Dean of Worcester. 

The Rr. Rev. G. H. Fropsuam, D.D., Canon of Gloucester. 

The Hon. and REv. CANON JAMES ADDERLEY, M.A. 

The VEN. Joun WAKEFORD, Precentor of Lincoln, B.D. 

MoNSIGNOoR Poock, D.D. 

The Rev. W. E. Orcuarp, D.D. (Presbyterian). 

The Rev. F. B. MEYER, B.A., D.D. (Baptist). 

F. C. SPURR (Baptist). 
leaders of religious thought, who are something more than students of social 
questions. 

The book covers a very wide field, from questions of Education and 
Imperial Politics to those of Family and Domestic Interest. It is the book 
every parish priest, in fact every minister of religion, should read and discuss 
with his parishioners and adult classes. 





By the Right Rev. C. J. RIDGEWAY, Bishop of Chichester. 


Holy Communion. “ How to Prepare” and “ How to Give 
Thanks.” Printed in red and chocolate, on toned paper. 
(In red silk cloth for boys, or white silk cloth for girls.) 24mo, Is. net. 
Warmly conimended by the late Bishop Walsham How. It forms a 
beautiful little Confirmation gift book, in prayer book size, bound in elegant 
cloth, lettered in gold. 
These Two Tracts may also be had separately, 2d. each, or 14s. per 100. 


“ The teaching is brief and simple.” ——Guardian. 

““ The prayers are thoroughly devotional.” —Ecclesiastical Gazette. 

The following letter appeared in the Church Times : 

** StR,—Ridgeway’s ‘ How to Prepare for the Holy Communion ’ and ‘ How to Give Thanks after 
Holy Communion ’ are most admirable manuals. I have been 29 years Vicar of this large agricultural 
parish, and all the time I have been in vain looking out for plain, simple manuals for the Holy Com- 
munion, suitable to the capacities of an agricultural population, and have never been able to meet 
with any till now. I put into the hands of my candidates for confirmation Ridgeway’s manual, 
‘ How to Prepare for the Holy Communion,’ with the satisfactory result that every one of them came 
to the early communion yesterday. I could never before succeed in getting all the confirmed to 
communicate immediately after confirmation.—F. H. CHOPE, Vicar, Hartland Vicarage, N. Devon.” 





Instructions and Devotions for Holy Communion; 
which includes the Two Tracts ‘‘ How to Prepare” and “How 
to Give Thanks,” with extra Instructions and Devotions, also the 
Complete Office for Holy Communion. One Hundredand Fifteenth 
Thousand. 24mo, cloth boards, 1s. 9d. net. 


Cloth limp, 1s. 3d. net. z 
Crimson roan, round corners, and gold over red edges, 3s. net. 
The late Bishop Warsua{Įm How wrote: ‘‘ Mr. Ridgeway’s little manuals will, I think, be found 


very generally and practically useful. They are thoroughly sensible, and excellent for their purpose.” 
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By the Right Rev. C. J. RIDGEWAY, Bishop of Chichester (con 
Easter Communion. Tastefully printed in red and black. © re 
t,200th Thousand. 4d., of 3s. 6d. per 100. basin z 
Why shall I come ?—What is H.C. ?—What are the benefits ?—In what 
Spirit ?—How shall I prepare ?—When shall I come ?—How live afterwards ? 
etc. A four-page leaflet. For general distribution in Church or Parish. _ 
N.B.—This leaflet can also be had under the title ‘‘ Holy Communion,” 
so that it can be used at any other season of the Church’s Year. a 
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Easter Offerings. Thirtieth Thousand. $d., or 2s. per I00. 

A Four-Page Leaflet, clearly explaining their character and value; to be 
distributed in Church or Parish before Easter. This leaflet is approved by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. 


Church Going. 155th Thousand. 4d., or 3s. 6d. per 100. 

A Companion Leaflet to “ Easter Communion.” Why ?—When ?—In 
what Spirit should I go ?—What shall I do there ?—What good shall I get ? 
— Why do people stay away? etc. A most practical and persuasive little tract. 


Sunday: How to Keep It. łd., or 3s. per I00. 
_ A four-page leaflet for universal distribution. Suitable for distribution 
in every more educated parish and place of worship in the kingdom. 


Confirmation. 380th Thousand. 4d., or 3s. 6d. per Ioo. 

A four-page leaflet, printed on toned paper in red and black. A Companion 
Leaflet to ‘‘ Easter Communion ” and “ Church Going.” Confirmation : 
What is it ?—Its Nature >What does God do ?—What does man do ?— 
Why should I be Confirmed ?—At what age ?—How shall I prepare ?—What 
good will it do? For distribution in Church and Parish before a Confirmation. 


The Three Hours’ Order of Service. 360th Thousand. 
4d., Or 4s. per 100. . 
For distribution among the v. ngregation. 


“My Confirmation Day,’ at Home and in Church. 
Eightieth Thousand. Forty-eight pages. 3d. net. 

Including the Confirmation Service itself, with Prayers, Thoughts and 
Hymns for use during the entire day ; that is, morning and evening at Home, 
and during the Service at Church. A little gift for Confirmation Candidates 
of a most helpful and valuable kind. 

N.B.—A “ MEMENTO ” Epition of the same is now published with seven 
hymns printed in full, bound in most elegant white cloth for girls, and dove- 
grey cloth for boys, with blank spaces for names, dates, etc., forming a 
beautiful little Gift for Confirmation Candidates. 6d. net. 


ee ee ee ee ee ee EE 
How to prepare for Confirmation. 26th Thousand. 2s. 6d.net. 
The Questions, with suggested Prayers, separately. Seventieth Thou- 
sand. 2d., or 14s. per 100. | 
A Complete Course of Preparatory Instructions for Candidates, in Fight 
Plain Addresses, each followed by a few plain Questions. 


Preparation Service for Holy Communion. SIXTH 
IMPRESSION. 2d., or 14s. per 100. z 
EJTo be used in Church after Evensong on Sunday, or at other convenieni 
times. This little Service of Preparation, occupying from 15 to 20 minutes 
will be found most valuable. . Sanctioned for use by the Bishop of London 
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Hints t to District Visitors, with Prayers and a Short Office 
for their use. Fifth Thousand. Cloth, 6d. net. 
This new manual will be invaluable for the clergy to give their District 
Visitors. 


“ A useful little book.’’—Guardian. ; 
“ A very complete little handbook for district visitors.” —Churchein-the-West. 





Short Family Prayers. For Morning and Evening. Arranged 
for a week. SECOND IMPRESSION. Pamphlet, 3d. 


Private Prayers: By F. G. RipcgeEway. SECOND IMPRES- 
SION. Cloth boards, 8d. net. i 
A collection of short prayers suitable for young schoolboys. 





Immortality and Life Eternal: By WiL11Am P. ROBERT- 
son, B.D., Vicar of St. John’s, Truro, Nova Scotia. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3S. 6d. net. 

A Study in the Christian Contribution to a Universal Hope. The Chapters 
include “‘ The Riddle of the Easter Message,” ‘‘ Non-Christian Beliefs—Ancient 
and Modern,” ‘‘ Psychical Research—Apparitions and Automatic Writings,” 

“ Is Endless Existence Desirable ? ” “The Life Eternal,” “ The Resurrec- 

tion of Christ,” ‘‘ The Resurrection of the Dead,” ‘“ The Victory over Death.” 


The Consciousness of the Spiritual: By C. E. ScorTT- 
MoncriEFF, D.D., Vicar of Buxton, Examining Chaplain to the 
Bishop of Southwell. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 

This work has been pronounced to be of first- rank importance. Its object 
is to examine the nature, origin, and characteristics of the consciousness Of 
the spiritual, to maintain its reality and value, and to point to Christianity 
as its most perfect manifestation. After reference to the philosophies of 
Eucken and Bergson, the Author concludes with suggestions as to the 
meaning and goal of life, which he believes to be in fuller harmony with 
experience while faithful to the general principles of traditional Christianity. 


The Six Maries. By F. V.H. THIRD IMPRESSION. Fcap. 
8vo, cloth, 2s. net. 
This Book includes Six Devotional Readings, viz.: Mary the Virgin—Mary 
of Bethany—Mary Magdalene—Mary the Wife of Cleophas—Mary the Mother 
of James and Joses—Mary the Mother of Mark. 


A Tender, sympathetic and helpful character sketches of some of the most notable women of the 
Gospel.” —Church Family Newspaper. 


By MARTIN S. SKEFFINGTON. 
The Benedicite (No. 1) in D. Twelfth Thousand. Words 


and Music (4 pages complete), 2d., or 3s. per 25. 
For Advent and Lent, etc., in simple Chant Form, shortened by the second 
half of each verse being repeated after every third verse only, thus causing it 
to be repeated eleven instead of thirty-two times. 





The Benedicite (No. 2) in G.: In similar shortened form. 
Words and Music (4 pages complete), 2d., or 3s. per 25. 


The Benedicite (No. 3) in B fiat. In similar shortened form. 
Words and Music (4 pages complete), 2d., or 3s. per 25. 
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The Lord’s Runyon Id., or 18. gd. per 25. & 

Set to simple, melodious, devotional Music for Parish Choirs: and Bal 
tions. This setting would form a very short (three minutes) anthem; or 
it might be sung kneeling at the close of the Sunday night nee iS place 
of a Vesper Hymn. 





An Evening Prayer: By S. BARING- Cou. Music i aos 
by MARTIN S. SKEFFINGTON, to be sung at the close of Evensong. 

Words and Music, on a Card, 1d., or 1s. od. per 25. i 

The words may be had separately, 4d., or Is. 6d. per 100. "7 
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Through the Night Watches. A new Benediction Hymn. 
Words and Music on a Card, 1d., or 1s. 9d. per 25. 
The words may be had separately. 4d., or 1s. 6d. per 100, e 


The Offertory Sentences set to Music. NINTH IMPR 54 


SION. Royal 8vo, paper covers, 4d. 

Specially for Parish Choirs. The Music is very tuneful and varied, to suit 
different Choirs ; there is little or no repetition of words, or musical difficulty, 
and the price is fixed so low as to bring the work within the means of almost 
all Choirs. 

‘* Are not only amongst the bet of the author’s efforts, but take a high place in the list of all the 
settings we have noticed. Some arrangements are without much life, and might mean anything, but 


here we have a really intelligent rendering of the words. We recommend choirmasters to procure 
this colcction. "Church Times. 


Comforted of God: By L. C. SkEy, Aung of “ All Your 
Care.” Thoughts for Mourners. With Preface by DEAN GouL- 
BOURN. TWELFTH IMPRESSION. Fcap. 8vo, cloth 1s. 6d. net. 


‘‘ The sorrowful, the lonely and disconsolate will find solace in these pages.’’—Literary Churchman. 


The Church in England: By E.F. Assort Smita. With 
Preface by PREB. LINKLATER. SECOND IMPRESSION. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 

A History of the Church of England from the earliest times to the 
present day. The author shows clearly the continuity of the Church to-day 
from that of the Apostolic age. The book, though simple, is of vivid and 
attractive interest throughout, and will be found most useful in schools by 
teachers of English History, etc., as well as interesting to the ordinary reader. 


The Mighty Works of Jesus: Their Reality and Truth. By 
LANCELOT SMITH, M.A., Vicar of Sawston. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
25. pet. 
These Chapters on the Miracles, the Temptation and other Events in Our 
Lord’s Life wiil be of great value in confirming and strengthening the faith 
of Believers and will help and reassure those who are in doubt. 




















Outline Lessons on the Church Catechism: By the late 
HENRY STEWART, D.D. . With Preface by the late CANON ee 
THIRD IMPRESSION. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 

For Sunday School Teachers and Bible Classes. This volume onta 
eighty Lcssons for two years. The first series of forty Lessons extending 
to the end of the “ Duties,” and the second scries forty Lessons ou The Lord’s 
Prayer and The Sacraments. 

“We can confidently endorse Canon Body’s recommendation of the work.” —Guardian. 
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The Story of the Good Shepherd: By the late Mrs. 
CHARLES N. STREATFEILD. SEVENTH IMPRESSION. 

In paper covers, 6d. net. 

Or cioth, 1s. net. 

The Words separately, for distribution in Church, 1d., or §s. per 100 net. 

A Short Service of Song, with Prayers, Hymns, and very Short Addresses. 

The Music specially written by Berthold Tours, Frank Braine and Martin S. 
Skefiington. A very original and beautiful little Service of Song, suitable 
for any short “ After Service,” and especially suited for Children’s Services. 
It also makes an elegant little Gift Book, having blank spaces for Name, 
Date of Confirmation, First Communion, etc. 


“ The reading is simply the story of the wandering lamb lost and found by the watchful shepherd. 
It will interest children . . . the tunes will be thoroughly liked.”—Church Times. 


Divine Love in Sickness: By LILIAN STREET, Author of 
“The Golden Key.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. net. 

A Collection of Devout Thoughts in Prose and Poetry. To those in sickness 
or pain this book will bring real help and comfort. Among the subjects are 
Submission, Depression, Motherhood, Sleeplessness, Prayer, Mercies, Restora- 
tion, Passing On, etc. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


The Lengthening Shadows. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. net. 

Some Comforting Thoughts for the Evening of Life. This book for those 
in advancing years is one of singular beauty and comfort. Among the 
subjects are: The Hopeful Mind, the Desponding Mind, The Restful Mind, 
Labours Ended, Infirmities, Impatience, Little Habits, Cheerfulness, Slower 
Powers, Ever Upward, Love, Joy, Long-suffering, Endurance, Prayer, and 
very many others. 


“The Supreme Sacrifice.” Memorial Hymn to our Fallen 
Heroes. Words by JOHN S. ARKWRIGHT. Music by Dr. Harris. 
Music, 2d. Words separately, 3s. per 100 net. 


The Altar Manual. By the late J. E>warp Vaux, M.A. 
Cloth boards, red edges, 1s. 6d. net. 
Limp cloth, Is. net. 

The Publishers are confident that a new edition of this most comprehensive 
and valuable Manual for Holy Communion will be cordially welcomed. The 
work has now reached its Fiitieth Thousand. 

° Still remains one of the best.”—Cherch Times. 


Vestry Prayers. To be sung before and after service. Two 
simple Settings by J. C. BıLLING and H. HAMILTON JEFFERIES. 
Printed on a card which may be kept in the cassock pocket. 1d., 
or 1s. 9d. per 25 net. 


Preaching for Beginners: By T. J. WALKER, M.A. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 2s. net. 
This practical instructive and interesting volume will be found of the 
utmost use and value to the clergy generally, and especially the newly ordained 
and Theological Students. Its contents include a large number of practical 
nts, such as—Plain Speaking to Simple Folk, Brevity, The Voice, Preach- 
ing to Children, Style, A Beginner’s Sermons, Extempore Preaching. 
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With Christ in Paradise: By the late Ricnt REV. ALLAN 
BECHER WEBB, Dean of Salisbury; sometime Bishop of Bloem- 
fontein and Bishop of Grahamstown. EIGHTH IMPRESSION. 

12mo, cloth, is. net. j 

Also a Cheap Edition. Paper boards, 6d. net. 
Meditations supplying helpful thoughts on Life begun on earth and con- 
tinued in Paradise ; based on the revelations of Holy Scripture of the life 
beyond death. A most suitable gift for Easter, All Saints’ Day, etc. 


Aids to Catholic Worship: By L. S. Westra Lt, B.D., Vicar 
of St. Saviour’s, St. Albans. SECOND IMPRESSION. 
24moọ, cloth, 1s. net. 
Crimson roan, round corners, gold over red edges, 2s. 6d. net. | 
A Manual for Holy Communion; containing an explanation of the cere- 
monies at a Choral Eucharist, with Instructions and Preparation for Holy 
Communion and Confession ; suitable as a book of devotions; a Confirma- 
tion gift book; or for distribution in Church. Ki 


Catholic Teaching; or, Our Life and His Love. By HARRY 
WILSON, sometime Vicar of St. Augustine’s, Stepney. A Series of 
Fifty-Six Simple Instructions in the Christian Life. THIRTEENTH 
IMPRESSION, 2s. net. 

The Publishers cordially recommend these most practical and helpful 
instructions as a companion volume to the same author’s most successful 
little book, “ The Halo of Life.” 

“ It would be difficult to put the verities of the faith more simply and directly. The author has 
aimed at teaching a few things well, and any person may learn from this book all the things which a 
‘Christian ought to know and believe to his soul’s health.”-—Church Times. 

“ Gives simple help on the chief points of Christian faith and duty.”—Guardian, 


“ Has the true ring of simple Catholic teaching persuasively and eloquently put. The book is as 
‘good as any we can recommend.”—Church Review. 





BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


The Halo of Life. Forty little Readings on Humility, specially 
suitable for the Forty Days of Lent. Eleventh Thousand. 1s. 6d. 
net. 


‘“ This is a valuable little book which we most highly recommend. How many thousands of families 
might be blessed by this invaluable work if its noble rules were applied to daily life.”—Church Review 





Women Helpers of Their Nation: By the Author of 
“The Six Maries.” Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. net. 

Six short readings on some women of the Bible who helped their Nation, 
suited for use in the Church, in the Home, for Mother’s Meetings, and during 
the War. The Contents include: I. Jochebed—the Helper through the 
Home. II. Deborah—the Helper through personal influence. III. Hannah 
—the Helper through self-sacrifice. IV. Naomi—the Helper through 
endurance and unselfishness. V. Esther—the Helper through faithfulness. 
VI. Phoebe—the Helper through the Church. 





Everlasting Punishment. Is there such a thing? By R. 


WoopHams. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. net. 
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The Children’s Service Book: By the late Canon M. 


WOODWARD, Vicar of Folkestone. Services and Prayers. Hymns, 
Litanies, Carols, etc. 

No. 1. Complete Edition, with Appendix, Music and Words. The 
Music selected from English and Foreign sources, edited and arranged 
by the Rev. C. J. RIDSDALE, B.A. Eleventh Edition. Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. net. 

No. 2. The Words only. 397th Thousand. Paper cover, 3d. net. 

No. 3. The Words only. - 397th Thousand. Limp blue cloth, 6d. net. 

No. 4. The Words only. 397th Thousand. Cloth boards, 8d. net. 


"< The Children’s Service Book ’ is one of the very best of its kind, and will be found to supply 
nearly all the materials needed. The clergy who think a special book for the children a not undesirable 
thing in itself will be quite satisfied with this one.”—Church Times. 

** Mr. Woodward’s collection is admirable, and we are sure is the best adapted for the purpose yet 
issued. We much prefer it to the collection recently issued by the compilers of ‘ Hymns Ancient and 
Modern.’ Well got up; we are sure it will soon be in extensive use.”—Literary Churchman. 

**On the whole we are delighted with this book, and wish it every success. Its music is most 
refreshing after the experience of modern tune books, and withal a spirit of devotion breathes 
throughout.”—Church Review. 

*** The Children’s Service Book ’ will be found to be a really useful and charming book, containing, 
as it does, a selection of well-known, as well as a large proportion of hitherto unknown, tunes, the 
larger portion of which are gathered from French sources.” —Saturday Review. 

The late BisHop oF CHICHESTER said: ‘“ I am satisfied that it is likely to be generally useful. It 
is a good sign that children’s services are far more general than in former days, and that pains are 
taken to render them at once attractive and edifying. The collects and hymns appear to me to be 
well chosen.” 

The late Bishop or OxrorpD wrote: ‘‘ Accept my best thanks for ' The Children’s Service Book ’ 
in its two forms. I will glady make it known where I can.”’ 

The BISHOP oF ARGYLE AND THE IsLes writes: ‘‘I think you have rendered a valuable service 
to the Church by the publication of your ‘ Children’s Service Book.’ I have gone through it care- 
fully, and while I find in it many new and beautiful hymns specially adapted to the young, I am 
glad to see that you have left out few, if any, of the old favourites.” 

The Rev. J. Storrs, Vicar of St. Peter's, Eaton Square, writes: ‘‘ It scems to me that you have 
supplied a real want in your book. It contains so many hymns which teach as well as please, and so 
few (if any) of that over-sentimental and subjective kind which I venture to think are so harmful 
for children. The Litanies also strike me as most excellent.” 

The Ricgur Rev. Ceci, Hook, Bishop of Kingston-on-Thames, says: ‘‘ You are certainly to be 
congratulated on putting forth a book which supplies a want felt by many who have large Sunday 
Schools under their care.” 

The Rev. GEORGE Barr, Vicar of Holy Trinity, Gravesend, says: ‘* Your ‘ Children’s Service 
Book ’ has proved, after two months’ trial, a splendid success. The children like it much, and it has 
drawn many more of their elders than used to come. I think it would be a good thing for the Church 
if your book were introduced universally for children’s services.” 

The Rev. Artur Fearon, Rector of Horton, Bucks, writes: ‘‘ I think the time is now come when 
I ought to let you know of the great success which your ‘ Children’s Service Book ’ has met with here. 
On my visit to Folkestone I came across it, and determined to introduce it here, and it is not too much 
to say that the result is wonderful. I shall always be grateful to you.” 

The Rev. CANON UTTERTON, late Vicar of Leatherhead, wrote: “I must write a word of true 
thanks to you for your very valuable gift to the Church and to her lambs in ‘ The Children’s Service 
Book ’ which you have published. I introduced it into my church on Christmas Day last, and it has 
become a great power for good. The attendance at our children’s services has increased in a very 
marked degree, and the children enjoy the service in a way they never did before. You have supplied 
what was a real need in the Church, and I, among many others, am truly grateful to you.” 


The Carols from Woodward’s Children’s Service Book are 
published separately. 
With Music. EIGHTH IMPRESSION. 6d. net. 
The Words separately. TWENTIETH IMPRESSION. ıd. net. 





Wrorld’s Destiny (The). Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. : 
A challenge by a Layman to the Clergy of the Church of England. The 
writer deals with the question of Our Lord’s return. Ina catholic spirit, he 
asks whether the clergy are not seriously neglecting an important part of 

Catholic Truth in failing to teach the literal fulfilment of prophecy. 
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The Girl’s Little Book: By the late CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 
A Book of Help and Counsel for Everyday Life at Home or School. 
ELEVENTH IMPRESSION. Elegant cloth, rs. 3d. net. e 

This little volume forms a capital gift from the Parish Priest, or from 

Parents or Godparents. 


““ This little book should be most helpful to girls.” —Church Bells. 

“ A nice little volume, full of good sense and real feeling.’’—A thenecum. 

‘* Just the sort of little book to be taken up and referred to in little matters of doubt and difticulty, 
for the advice it contains is good, sensible, kindly, and ‘Christian. "—Lady. 

‘“ Gives much excellent advice . . . it will be fouad really helpful by i pak for whom it is intended.” 
—Church Times. 

“ The advice is of the safest and soundest description.” —Myraæ’s Journal. 
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Confirmation and Holy Communion 


Aids to Catholic Worship: By the Rev. L. S. WEsTALL, D.B. 
‘SECOND IMPRESSION. 24mo, cloth, 1s. net. Crimson roan, 
round corners, gold over red edges, 2s. 6d. net. 

A Manual for Holy Communion: containing an explanation of the cere- 
monies at a Choral Eucharist, with Instructions and Preparation for Holy 
Communion and Confession. Suitable as a book of devotions, a Confirmation 
gift book, or for distribution in Church. 





“ Boys: Their Work and Influence.” A very appropriate 
little Confirmation Gift Book .for Boys. Twelfth Thousand. 
I2mo, 1s. net. 





Catechism on Confirmation (A Short): By the late JosEPH 


Hammonp, LL.B. 1d., or 7s. per 100. 





BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


Catechism on the Holy Communion (A Short). ıd., or 
7S. per 100. 








Catechism on Confirmation: By the Rev. J. LESLIE, M.A. 
ELEVENTH IMPRESSION. Sewed, 2d. each, or 14s. per 100. 

Specially commended by the Bishop of St. Andrew’s, the late Dr. Francis 

Hessey, and others. 





Church Going. A Companion Leaflet to the Ricut Rev. 
Bisuop C. J. Ridgeway’s Easter Communion. 155th Thousand. 
4d., or 3s. 6d. per 100. 
(Why ?—When ?—In what Spirit should I go ?—What shall I do there? 
What good shall I get ?—-Why do people stay away ? etc.) A most practical 
and persuasive little tract. 





Confirmation. A Four-page Leaflet, for distribution in Church 
and Parish before a Confirmation. By the RIGHT REv. BISHOP 
C. J. RipGeway. 380th Thousand. 4d., or 3s. 6d. per 100. 
Printed on toned paper in red and black, forming a Companion to the 
same <Author’s leaflets, “Easter Communion” and ‘Church Going.” 
[Confirmation : What is it ?—Its Nature ?>—What does God do ?—What does 
man do ?—Why should I be confirmed ?—At what age 2—How shall I 
prepare ?—What good will it do ?] : 


ER all i et core E SS 

Confirmation. A Manual of Instruction. By the Rev. Dr. 
ALFRED G. MORTIMER. Second Thousand. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
net. 

A Right Preparation—The Incarnation and Atonement—Grace—The 
Operation of the Holy Ghost—The Seven Gifts—The Fruits of the Spirit— 
Penitence—Holy Communion—Prayer and the Rule of Life. 

“ There is most beautiful teaching all through this book.”~-Church Family Newspaper. 
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Confirmation: Before and After. By the Rev. Cane 
C. R. Batt. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. net. 
The Questions are also issued separately, 2d., Or 14S. per 100. 

Being thirteen Instructions in preparation for Confirmation and Holy 
Communion, with Questions on each Instruction to be distributed to the 
Candidates. 

This complete Manual includes Prayers for Preparation, Prayers ie a 
Confirmation Class, Prayers for Private Use, Hymns, etc. 





Confirmation Questions (Plain): By the Ricut REv. BisHop 
C. J. RipGeway. Seventieth Thousand. Sewed, 2d., or 14s. per 100. 

In Eight Papers, with suggested Prayers; taken from the same Author’s 
Book, “‘ How to Prepare for Confirmation.” | 


Confirmation Questions. First Series. By the late REv. 
Francis Hessey, D.C.L. TWENTY-THIRD IMPRESSION. 
Printed in two types (see note below). Sewed, 2d. 
In Seven Papers. For the use of the Clergy in Preparing Candidates for 
Confirmation and First Communion. 
N.B.—In the above Series the simpler Questions are printed in larger type, 
and form an easier course for the less educated candidates. The work is so 
printed that each paper can be detached for separate distribution. 


Confirmation Questions (Plain): By the REv. Canon C. R. 
BALL. 2d., or 14s. per 100. 
In ten papers, each paper perforated ready for distribution to the Candia 
dates; taken from the same Author’s Book, “ Confirmation: Before and 
After.” 


Confirmation Service (The): By the late Rev. L. M. DALTON, 
M.A. ıd., or 7s. per 100. 

Clearly and simply explained. This little Manual will be found most 
valuable and helpful, especially for the less highly educated Candidates. 
Al the leading words in the Confirmation Office are printed in Distinctive 
Type with a paragraph fully and lucidly explaining them. Invaluable F- 
Confirmation Classes. > 
Confirmation and Holy Communion: By the REV. CANON 

KNox LITTLE. Second Edition. Cloth, bevelled boards, 1s. 6d. 
net. Cheap Edition, limp cloth, Is. net. 

A complete Manual of Preparation for, and Thanksgiving after, both 
Confirmation and Holy Communion, together with the complete office for 
each, with full instructions, notes, devotions and readings, for use in Church, 
before and after the services, and at home. 


“Confirmation Day (My),” at Home and in Church: “By 
the RiGHT Rev. BisHop C. J. RipGeway. Eightieth Thousand. 
Forty-eight pages, 3d. net. 

Including the ‘Confirmation Service itself, with Prayers, Thoughts ae 
Hymns for use during the entire day ; that is, morning and evening at Home, 
and during the Service at Church. A little gift for Confirmation Candidates 
of a most helpful and valuable kind. 

N.B.—A ‘“ MEMENTO ” EDITION of the same is now published with seven 
hymns printed in full, bound in most elegant white cloth for girls, and dove- 
grey cloth for boys, with blank spaces for names, dates, etc., forming a beauti- 
ful little Gift for Confirmation Candidates. 6d. net. 
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Confirmation Triptych. A small folding Triptych Card, 
with blank spaces for Name and Date, etc., of Confirmation and 
g First Communion; elegantly printed in mauve and red with Oxford 
lines, with appropriate verses and texts, and special design of the 
Good Shepherd on the reverse side, with the words of the Bishop’s 
Contirmation Prayer. This Card is perhaps the very best of the 
many Certificate Forms. 122nd Thousand. ıd., or 7s. per 100. 
“ One of the best we have seen.’’—Church Times. 


Easter Communion: By the RicuTt Rev. BisHop C. J. 
RipGEWAY. A Plain four-page Leaflet, for distribution in Church 
or Parish. 12o0oth Thousand. 4d., or 3s. 6d. per 100, 
N.B.—This leaflet can also be had under the title ‘‘ Holy Communion,” so 
that it can be used at any other season of the Church’s Year. 


“Girls: Their Work and Influence.” A very appropriate 
little Confirmation Gift Book for Girls. FIFTEENTH IMPRES- 
SION. 12mo, Is. net. 


Girl’s Little Book (The). A Book of Help and Counsel for 
Everyday Life at Home or School. By the late CHARLOTTE M. 
YonceE. ELEVENTH IMPRESSION. Cloth, ts. 3d. net. 
This charming little volume forms a capital Gift from the Parish Priest, 
or from Parents or Godparents, before or after Confirmation. 


Holy Communion in Substance and Shadow (The): By 
the REv. Canon C. R. Bar, M.A. F cap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. net. 
A Manual in preparation for Holy Communion in connection with the 
Sacred Seasons of the Church and with some Old Testament figures. 


Holy Communion: By ARTHUR C. CHAMPNEYS, M.A. Paper 
wrapper, 4d. net. 

Simple Teaching and Prayers. A beautiful little Manual which the Pub- 

lishers strongly recommend. It includes a picture of the various H.C. 


Symbols, with full explanation thereof. 
“ A most excellent little book for those who have recently been confirmed.’’—The Guardian. 


How to Prepare for Confirmation: By the Ricut REV. 
Bısnor C. J. RipGEway. Twenty-Sixth Thousand. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 
The Questions, with suggested Prayers, are published separately. 
Seventieth Thousand. 2d., or 14s. per 100. 
A Complete Course of Preparatory Instructions for Candidates, in Eight 
Plain Addresses, each followed by a few plain Questions. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
How to Prepare for the Holy Communion. With Special 


Preface by BisHop WALSHAM How. In Prayer Book size. Printed 
in red and black, on toned paper. Sewed, 2d., or 14s. per 100 net. 


How to Give Thanks after Holy Communion. Uniform 
with the above. 2d., or 14S. per 100 net. 


Holy Communion. “ How to Prepare,” and ‘“ How to Give 
Thanks.” 24mo, Is. net; 
The Two above Tracts, bound together, forming a beautiful little Con- 
firmation Gift Book. It may be had in red cloth for boys, and in white 
cloth for girls. 
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sI Will” “I Do”: By the late Rev. Epmunp Fow .e. 
Seventy-Fifty Thousand. Cloth pocket case, gd. net. 

A Confirmation Memento, which has been most highly commended by 
nany of the Bishops and Clergy. E 

BisHoP oF LINCOLN writes: “I beg to thank you for your very pretty-looking gift.” 

BisHop oF BATH AND WELLS writes: “J think it likely to be very useful to candidates, and 
he texts are very well selected and most appropriate. It has the great merit, too, of being concise.” 

Rev. W. Muscrort, Thorner Vicarage, Leeds, writes: ‘‘I am very much obliged to you for 


he beautiful little Confirmation Memento. I don’t remember ever seeing anything of the kind 
hat I admire so much.” 


Instructions and Devotions for Holy Communion. A 
Complete Manual for Holy Communion. By the RIGHT REv. 
Bısgor C. J. RipGEway. One Hundred and Fifteenth Thousand. 
Cloth boards, 1s. 9d. net. Cloth limp, 1s. 3d. net. Crimson roan, 
round corners, and gold over red edges, 3s. net. 





Plain Instructions and Questions for Confirmation 
Candidates, in Seven Papers: By the REv. SPENCER 
Jones. Eighth Thousand. 14d. net, or 10s. per 100. . 
A set of absolutely simple Confirmation Papers for the use of Clergy and 
Candidates, with full instructions as to the method of their use. 





Preparation Service for Holy Communion: By the 
RicHt Rev. Bishop C. J. Ripc—eway. SIXTH IMPRESSION. 
2d., or 14s. per 100 net. 


School Boy’s Little Book (The). A Gift for School Boys on 


Returning to School or at Confirmation. By the late REV. EDMUND 
FowLe. Twelfth Thousand. Cloth, 1s. 3d. net. 


Song of the Living Saints. A New Hymn. By the Rev. 
Jonn C. Harris. Suitable for use in Churches for All Saints’ Day 
or at any other time. 4d., or 2s. per 100. 


The Christian Heritage: By the Rev. S. P. T. PRIDEAUxX, 
D.D. For use in Schools, at Catechism, and Children’s Services. 
4d., or 3s. 6d. per 100. 
This excellent little setting gives the Catechism in suitable verse, and is 
so arranged that it can be easily learned by children. 


Thoughts for Confirmation Day: By the late Hon. and 
Rev. W. H. LYTTELTON, M.A., Canon of Worcester and Rector of 

Hagley. Ninetieth Thousand. Sewed, 2d., or 14s. per 100. 
Adapted to the use of Candidates in Church during the Intervals of the 
Service on the day of Confirmation. Printed on thick toned paper, with 


blank space on outside page for Candidate’s Name, Date of Confirmation, etc. 
‘Meets a real want.”—Guardtan. 


Who Comes? By the Rev. Dr. ALFRED G. MORTIMER. 
SECOND IMPRESSION. Cloth boards, 1s. 6d. net. Cheap 
Edition, Is. net. 

A Year’s Preparation and Thanksgiving for Holy Communion based on 


the Gospels for the Year. 
'' A most useful little book.” —Church Review. 


Will You not Come to Easter Communion? By the late 
Joseru Hammon, LL.B. Twenty-Fifth Thousand. 1d., or 7s.per 100. 
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